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WEDNESDAY, JULY 5, 1972 

House of Rkpl-isextativks, 
Select Committor ox Crime, 

Miami, Flo. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:40 a.m. in the audi- 
torunn, Charles Drew Junior High School, Miami, Fla., Hon. Claude 
Pepper (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives^ Pepper, Brasco, Mann, Ranccl, and 
Keating. ^ 

Also present: Joseph A. Phillips, chief counsel; Michael W. BLom- 
mer, associate chief counsel; Chris Xoldc, associate counsel; Jack 
Blumenfcld, special counsel for Miami hearings; and Leroy Bedell, 
hearings officer. 

Chairman Pepi>kh. The committee will come to order, please. 

I am sorry that we are a little bit late in opening this morning. The 
memhers of the committee are coming here from different parts of the 
country, and some of them are a little tardv in arriving from one 
place or another. 

But we have here today our distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
James Mann from South Carolina. 

We have the chief counsel, Joseph Phillips, and the associate chief 
counsel, Michael Blommer. Our local counsel, who has done a fine iob 
in helping us set up and arrange these hearings, is Mr. Bluinenfeld. 
He is with the State attorney's office here. 

I see that our other distinguished Democratic colleague is just ar- 
riving, and when he gets up so we can see him, I will introduce him. 

U e have our distinguished member on the Republican side, Congress- 
man William Keating of Ohio. 

The other members will be coming in later. 

On June 19, 1972, the U.S. House of Representatives Select Com- 
mute on Crime initiated, in Xew York City, an extensive series of 
hewngs which will take us to various cities and suburbs across the 
Nation, These hearings are concerned with drugs in our schools— a 
condition which has l>ecome so extensive and so pervasive that it has 
assumed the proportions of a national scandal. Our hearings are de- 
signed to determine the extent to which drugs are being bought sold, 
and abused by children in our schools. 

More importantly, however, the committee will inquire into the 
abiect failure of our governmental institutions— especially our 
schools— to aggressively attack the problems and control the increase 
in narcotics abuse by school-age children. In some cities the school 
drug education programs which have been brought to our attention 
have been the cause rather than the cure of additional drug abuse. Some 
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school systems have no policy or prom-am to contain drug abuse. In 
fact, tins committee staff has boon advised that there is no point in 
identifying school-age drug abusers because neither the school system 
nor any other governmental institution has an effective program for 
giving that child remedial attention. If this be true, onr schools are 
not performing their fundamental responsibility and are truly failing 
our Nation's youth. Our staff has also found that some systems merely 
suspend the child when they determine he has a drug "problem. The 
fact that no effort is made by such school systems to rehabilitate these 
children is disastrous. The'youth continues his drug addiction and 
rapidly becomes involved in continuous criminal activity — with all 
the deleterious social problems that entails. 

Most regrettably, the policy of mort school boards seems to be one 
of turning away from the problem by refusing to acknowledge the 
extent to which its exists at the local school" level. Sweeping this 
problem under the rug, as has been the case, is a tremendous disservice 
to our youth and our community. 

As the President proclaimed last year, our Nation is pmscntly in- 
volved in a national drug epidemic— a national emergency. The num- 
ber of drug addicts has been stcadilv and alarmingly increasing — 
from 315,000 in I960 to 559,000 in 1971. Most tragically, the over- 
whelming portion of that increase has been among our Nation's school- 
ago youth. 

Recently a national commission found that 6 percent of our Nation's 
high school pupils had used heroin. That means that 1% million of 
our schoolboys and schoolgirls are already gravely endangered by that 
deadly menace. Experimenting with heroin or anv other hard drug can 
only lead to a life of crime, degradation, and deatli. 

This same national survey showed that 8 percent oi' this country's 
high school youth — 2 million young people — have tried hallucinogenic 
dinars such as LSD, mescaline, anof peyote. About 5 percent have tried 
cocaine, 8 percent have used methamphetamines or "speed," 7 percent 
have tried barbiturates, and 5 percent have tried pain killers, such as 
morphine and codeine. Twelve-year-olds are experimenting here in 
Miami with heioin which they can buy in the school yard ; young girls 
and boys are "popping pills" of all kinds ; and 13-year-olds are ouying 
dope from their 15-year-old school friends. 

In Xcw York we" found that drug abuse and the crime integrally 
connected with it was corroding and destroying the very fabric of 
the school system. According to many responsible officials, the schools 
had become sanctuaries and havens for drug Sales due to the laxity 
and ineffectiveness of the school officials. Drug abuse in New York 
City's schools has become so pervasive that it is scandalous — it is 
spreading most tragically like a raging and uncontrollable epidemic. 

Although the condition in Miami is not nearly as desperate as New 
York, the drug abuse situation here is grave. We are in the midst of 
a serious dru^ epidemic in its nascent or preliminary stage. If Miami 
does not take immediate steps to control and contain this deadly conta- 
gion, it can easily be predicted that the devastation which has occurred 
in New York will happen here. 

According to recent reliable estimates, there are presently l>etween 
7,000 and 14,000 heroin addicts in Dade County, a fantastic increase 
over previous estimates. This means that one in every 137 residents 
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is a hard-core drug addict. The average addict in this community is 
white, male, single, and between 19 and 25 veal's of age. He spends 
between $40 and $60 a day on $10 bags of fieroin. Addicts obtain a 
good deal of the money to purchase drugs from stealing. In Dade 
County, of the $r>S million worth of stolen property taken each year, 
more than half can be attributed to addicts. 

The drug abuse situation has already assumed deadly proportions 
in the Miami area. Over the last 5 years, more than 450 people have 
died of drug overdose or drug-related causes. In that period more 
than 70 teenagers have died as a result of drug abuse. In the last 2 
years school -age children's drug deaths have more than doubled— in- 
creasing more than 200 percent. 

The youngest child to die of a drug overdose in Miami was Carolyn 
Ford, who was only 14 years old when she died cf a heroin overdose. 
Previously suspended from school for disruptive conduct, she was 
given no alternative educational program or other medical assistance 
for her drug problem. Her case demonstrates the bankruptcy of a 
school policy which provides for suspension of the drug user without 
any appropriate alternative reclamation program. 

Although Carolyn Ford was suspended from the Rcston, Va., school 
system, the result would not have been any different if she had attended 
school here — for we are advised that Miami follows the same policy 
of suspension without rehabilitative followup. 

In addition to the growing number of deaths caused by narcotics, 
there has been a substantial increase in drug overdoses treated by hos- 
pitals in Miami. In one hospital alone — Jackson Memorial — there are 
often as many as five drug overdoses reported a day. In one G-inonth pe- 
riod in 1971 that hospital alone reported 450 drug overdoses. It is abso- 
lutely shocking that 30 percent of these overdoses involved adolescents. 
What is even more startling is that none of the individuals who sur- 
vived the acute drug overdose were given any post emergency or post 
hospitalization followup or treatment for drug addiction. 

Although the narcotics addiction problem has many important 
facets, our predominant focus during these hearings will be on drugs 
in the schools. 

The Miami school system is one of the largest in the country. It has 
approximately 240,000 students and 20,000 employees. It operates 
schools and other facilities in 230 locations throughout Dade County. 
The school system's 109,000 secondary students are educated in 29 senior 
and 39 junior high schools. The drug abuse problem in these schools is 
widespread and it is consistently growing worse. 

Drugs abused in Miami schools include heroin, cocaine, ampheta- 
mines, barbiturates, LSD, and other chemicals which are "sniffed" or 
inhaled. The students who take these drugs come from every major 
socioeconomic, religious, and ethnic group. 

The drugs used by these students are most commonly bought and 
sold right on the school grounds. It is most disheartening to note that 
the drug pusher in our schools is not the usual criminal but is most 
often one of the school students. 

Both in school and out of school drug arrests of Miami school stu- 
dents have been skyrocketing. In relation to out of school activities, 
in the last 3 years there has been more than a 300 percent increase in 
narcotics arrests of children under the age of 18. The school drug ar- 
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rests for the same period have jumped more than 400 percent — they 
have quadrupled. School authorities have estimated that G percent, 
or more than 6,000 secondary school students, have be*m adversely 
affected in their academic performance by drugs. Many witnesses have 
told the conm ittee that the 0 percent is grosslyunderstated. More than 
VI percent of Dade County's addicts who are receiving methadone 
treatment are school-age children. 

During the course of our hearings the committee expects to hear 
evidence establishing that teachers are unable, or unwilling, to cope 
with students high on dings. When a student is found to Irc under the 
influence of drug? in class, be is usually ignored unless he disturbs the 
class. Problems brought to the attention of school officials are handled 
u in house" via suspension for a few days or some other disciplinary 
measures. Police are usually not. notified for fear of publicity which 
could result in the school acquiring a bad reputation and consequent 
demands by parents for improved conditions. This, of course, would 
be looked upon as a threat to the administrator s tenure. Teachers are 
often no better prepared than parents to recognize and effectively deal 
with drug-related problems. 

The school effort in combating the drug menace has heen such a dis- 
mal failure that on May 9, 1972, the Dade County Grand Jury de- 
scribed it as "completely ineffective. Tt is a charade." In addition, the 
school's drug education program is also ineffectual. A leading author- 
ity has found that these programs arc of "doubtful effectiveness." 

It appears, moreover, that the board of public instruction is unwill- 
ing to coopemte with those agencies of the government who are initiat- 
ing important efforts in this field. The failure of the board to conduct 
a survey of drug abuse in the schools when requested to do so by the 
county manager is a clear indication of this. 

In the course of our hearings we will also inquire into those rehabil- 
itation programs presently in existence and available for the school- 
age drug abuser. The committee will hear evidence that "there is no 
well coordinated, efficient drug treatment system in Dade County." 
The present system is "unevaluated," "unplanned," and "disjointed." 
Evidence will also lie adduced which shows that neither blacks nor in- 
dividuals with Spanish surnames are fairly represented in the existing 
privately funded rehabilitation programs. Nearly 95 percent of those 
receiving remedial consideration are white. When contrasted with the 
ding addict population it is clear that there are inadequate facilities 
for members of minorities. 

In conclusion, it appears that concerted and determined effort by 
the National, State, and local governments is desperately needed if 
this crisis is to be abated. The Federal Government must take an ac- 
tive and prominent role in the fight against drug abuse, especially at 
our schools. We cannot let these young children's lives turn into crime, 
degradation, and death. It is mv hope that these hearings will be the 
first step in a march which results in reclamation of these young drug 
users. We hope it is the beginning of a national commitment to assure 
dm<r-free schools. 

We will be taking testimony from leading authorities concerned 
with the problems of drug* abuse. We will hear from a cross-section of 
the school system, including Dr. Ben Shcppard of the Dade County 
School Hoard, representatives from the division of instruction, district 



drug counselors, and classroom teachers. Additionally, we will call a 
number of school-age youngsters who have been in the drug scene and 
can testify from firsthand experience about f he crisis in our 'jdiools. 
The Select Committee on Crime will hear from various law enforce- 
ment officials who are charged with the responsibility of enforcing the 
drug abuse laws. We will also call a, judge of the Dade County Crimi- 
nal Court of Record. 

Other witnesses include people involved with this problem on a 
day-to-day basis — the representatives from some of the drug rehabili- 
tation facilities here in Dade County. In addition, we hear from a 
deputy medical examiner who will document the increasing toll that 
drugs are taking on our young people. To see this on a personal level, 
we will hear fnom some parents who lost their children as a result of 
drug usage. 

Early in the life of the Select Committee on Crime, its members 
pledged to bring the concern of the Congress directly to the people. 
We have held our hearings in formal hearing chambers of Congress 
as do most committees. However, unlike most committees, we have 
gone out into communities as well. 

Because the subject of these hearings is the problem or increased 
drug use by school-age children, as we have scheduled sessions in area 
schools. 

Today, we are at Drew Junior High School. On Thursday, we will 
hold our hearing in the auditorium' of North Miami Beach Senior 
High School and conclude on Friday at South Miami Senior High 
School. Additionally, members of the committee will visit the Seed 
on Wednesday evening following the day's recess. 

Now, Mr. Phillips, will you call the first witness? 

Mr. PuiLLirs. Mr. Chairman, the first witness today is Prescola 
Beneby. 

Mrs. Beneby, will you please come forward and sit in the middle 
chair? 

Chairman Pepper I am pie ised to recognize in the audience today 
Mrs. Fletcher whose son was a victim of drug addiction. She has done 
such a magnificent job as a leader in the Concept House. We are happy 
to have her with us. 

Mr. Phillips. Mrs. Mock, will you also oome forward and have a 
seat at the witness table with Mrs. Beneby ? 

Mrs. Fletcher, will you please have a' seat at the witness table with 
Mrs. Beneby and Mrs. Mock ? 

Thank you very much. 

STATEMENTS OF PRESCOLA BENEBY, JUNE MOCK, AND SHIRLEY 
FLETCHER, MOTHERS OF DRUG-ADDICTED CHILDREN, MIAMI, 
FLA. 

Mr. Phillips. Mrs. Beneby, I want to thank you on behalf of the 
committee for coming here and giving us the benefit of your child v 
experience. 

I know it was a very tragic expedience. Would you tell the com- 
mittee, Mrs. Beneby, exactlyliow your son first became involved with 
drmrs and how old he was when this happened ? 

Mrs. Beneby. My son was about 16 years old when lie became in- 
volved with drugs. 



Mr. Phillips. Tell us what drug he first became involved with and 
now you found out. 
Mis. Beneby. Marihuana was the drugthat he started with. 

i • M ^t, P i HUJjA V s - How did y° u lind out? What did y° u notic * about 
him ( \X hat led you to believe lie was involved with marihuana ? 

Mrs. Beneby. Well, I noticed at first he started smoking cigarettes, 
and somehow I got the idea he was on marihuana. 

I asked him the reason why he was smoking, and, well, he said the 
cigarette was a friend of his, and I said, "No, because if it was a 
friend you would not have it here/' and I told him, I said, "You are 
using marihuana, and I think you are smoking cigarettes, because it 
will be in place of tho odor, :; you know, "the odor would give you over 
if you did not smoke cigarettes, and I would detect it, that you were 
on marihuana. So, I think you are just using the cigarettes because you 
are trying to keep the odor of marihuana down." 

Later on, I went into his room and I found a little package of weed. 
And also I found some paper wraps that they use for the marihuana, 
and I asked him if these were his, and he tried to deny it but I found 
out that he was using marihuana. 

Mr. Phillips. So, you actually found the papers that lie was using 
to roll the marihuana in his room i 

Mrs. Benkby. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. And you confronted him with that, and then you said, 
essentially, "I found these papers and you use them for marihuana." 
What did he say? 

Mrs. Beneby. He tried to deny it, and he said "No." 

Mr. Phillips. Was he attending school at that time ? 

Mrs. Beneby. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Phillips. What school was he attending ? 

Mrs. Beneby. Miami High. 

Mr. Phillips. And do you know how he was doing in school ? 

Mrs. Beneby. Well, he seemed like he was doing all right until his 
last year of high school, he seemed to act a little different, I would say. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell us whether you ever observed him under 
the influence of marihuana ? 

Mrs. Beneby. Well, after he had smoked the marihuana, I noticed 
he began to sleep quite a bit. It seems like he started acting a little dif- 
ferent and getting a little nasty in the home, talking back and what 
not, and staying out late hours. All of this started after he started 
smoking marihuana. 

Mr. Phillips. Did yon ever determine that he was using heavier 
drmrsthan that? 

Mrs. Beneby. Yes. Later on, I did. 

Mr. Phillips. Would you tell us about that ? 

Mrs. Beneby. Well, later, I found out that ho was on heroin. 

Mr. Phillips. How did you find it out. Mi's. Beneby ? 

Mrs. Beneby. Well, I happened to be out shopping one day, and 
I came home, and my children were there and they told me that he and 
another friend were in a room and they were using heroin. And I asked 
them how did they know, and they— well, they saw the bottle of water 
and the syringe that was used. 

Later on, I went down and I made a search, and I found these things. 
There was a spoon, a syringe, a little bottle of water that had been 
used. 



Mr. Phillix's. And how old was your son at that time ? 

Mrs. Beneby. At this time ho was about 18. 

Mr. Phillips. And he had progressed from marihuana to heroin? 

Mrs. Beneby. Heroin, yes. 

Mr. Phillips. Now, did he also get into some trouble with the police ? 
Mrs. Beneby. Yes, charged with possession of marihuana. 
Mr, Phillips. Can you tell us about that? 

Mrs. Beneby. Well, he was over at Miami Beach; he was arrested 
fo/ shoplifting which I believe he was doing to supply his habit. 

Mr. Phillips. Now, did there come a time after he was arrested when 
3*011 asked for help for your son ? 

Mrs. Beneby. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Phillips. And can you tell us about ih;;t? 

Mrs. Beneby. Well, the second time after he was arrested, I tried 
to gain help. It seems like I did not get any. 

Mr. Phillips. You asked for help from the various people that be- 
came involved? 

Mrs. Beneby. Yes, I did. His probation officer, I called him in after 
iinding o:»t that he was on heroin. And a little later, the second time of 
finding out evidence, I called him in, and I told him that I was sure 
he was on marihuana and heroin, and I asked for help. I sat in my 
living room a^.d I pleaded, and asked him if he would just, put him into 
a rehabilitation center, and he, said, "No," that he could not do it, 
because he was afraid that my son would walk out 

Well, I asked him: "Why don't you give him a try?" And I said, 
"You have never tried him. You do not know whether he will walk 
out or not." 

So, I asked : "Why don't you give him a trial ?" 

Well, he said, "No. I think what I will do is to try to give him a year 
in the stockade." And I told him that he did not need the stockade, that 
jail is not the place for him. "I feel like he needs help." He needed a 
doctor's help, someone, somewhere, that vould help him to get off 
of this drug. It seems like I just did not obtain the help that I wanted. 

Mi*. Phillips. In other words, you kept asking the probation officer 
to help him, because he was in trouble with those drugs ? 

Mrs. Beneby. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Phillips. And he was arrested, you found a spoon and other 
things in h is room again ? 
Mrs, Beneby. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. And you brought that to the attention of the probation 
officer? 

Mrs. Beneby. The second time, I did ; yes. 

Mr. Phillips. Then at that time you said, "He is back on heroin 
again; he is going to get into further trouble unless help can be given 
to him"? 

Mrs. Beneby. Yes, I did ; yes, I did. 

Mr. Phillips. And was your son attending school during that period 
of time? 
Mi's. Beneby. Yes, he was. 

Mr. Phillips. And did he get any help in school i xmnection with 
this problem? 
Mrs. Beneby. You mean for marihuana ? 
Mr. Phillips. For heroin. 

Mrs. Beneby. Well, at school, I did not try to get any help there. 



Mr. Phillips. Did he obtain any help independent of your efforts* 
Mrs. Bkneby. No. 

Mr. Pjiimjps. He received no help at school ? 
Mrs. Bekeby. Nothing; no, 

Mr. Phillips. After you requested this help, no one could give any 
help; all they suggested was that they give him time in the stockade: 
is that correct? 

Mrs. Bbneby. Yos. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell us what happened to your daughter ? 

A£i*s. Bkxebt. Well, just before 1 say this, Mr. Phillips, my son was 
arrested for the third time, and during this time, this is when I really 
asked for help of the probation officer. I asked hini if he would just put 
him into the hospital. My husband and I, we pleaded. And he said, 
tk No; the stockade." And it this time, the judge released him from the 
jail, and we brought him home. 

After coming home, from being in prison for about 4 weeks, it seems 
like it changed his attitude, and lie thought that he would not go back 
there again. And I am quite sure that he had tried very hard to get 
off this drug. If he gained help, I believe it would have prevented the 
tragedy that has happened in my home, because I tried very hard. 

But, during this time, I asked the probation officer to take him there, 
and he said, "No." He said "And when the trial comes up, we will put 
him into the stockade." Now, he insisted that he would put him into 
the stockade. 

Well, we were waiting for his trial to come up, and during this time 
he was in Dade College taking up mortuary science, and this evening 
he came home acting different. 

He was given marihuana, he said, by a friend — in which, I think, 
it was something a little different there in the marihuana, because it 
seems like it had his mind. I noticed it seems like he got into a mental 
state. 

Mr. Phillips. In other words, he had taken some drugs and he be- 
came very erratic? 
Mi's. Bexeby. Yes, he did ; ves, he did. 

Mr. Phillips. Can you tell us what happened that evening as the 
result of him becoming irrational from the drugs? 

Mrs. Bkxeby. Well, the evening after lie came home, he began to 
walk, yo i biow, to and fro over the house, and began to talk about 
things, it seems like he was in a mental state right then. 

I do not know what it did to him. He began to say things, you know, 
that did not se<nn like it was becoming, and someliow it seems like he 
had been hurting or something, and he was up from 6 o'clock the 
evening he came home until about 3 the next morning, just walking 
around the home and just talking one foolishness after another: and 
this I noticed, that it was something different that he had been taking. 

Mr. Philips. Now, could you tell us what he did as the result of 
taking these drugs? 

Mi's. Brxnrr. Pardon? 

Mr. Pmflltps. Tan yon tell us what he did to vour daughter? 

Mr?. BwMiT. Well, during this time, I would say about 10 days 
later, he did not come back to himself. He was just out from the time 
he came home that evening. He stayed the same until the tragedy in 
my home, and on February 1, at about 12:30 that night, it seems'like 



he got a little different spell, another state, because it .-ecnis like he 
became violent. lie turned all the lights off in the house, and I tried 
to put the lights on. and he kept on turning tiieni .off. and he said he 
wanted darkness. 

Ami a little later on, I was in my bedroom, and one of my children — 
they called for me and said, "Mamma, he has Beverly," and I heard 
the screaming, and I ran toward the bedroom and— the door was 
locked — and J tried to get in, but I could not. and there he was strangl- 
ing my little baby daughter. I could hear her voice screaming until 
she could not say anything else. Later on, she was dead. 

Mr. Phillips. Then, it is your testimony, Mrs. Beneby, that if it 
had not been for the drugs, if it had not been for the inaction of the 
authorities, school authorities and other authorities that you have 
mentioned, to take steps to try to rehabilitate your son. that your 
daughter, your 5-year-old daughter, would still* be alive? 

Airs. Beneby. I am quite sure of this, Mr. Phillips. If action would 
luue bo<m taken this would not have happened in my home, because 
where my son is now is the place that I have tried to get him. 

But I seemed to have failed to get help. The place I have tried to 
get him, I could not. 

But my daughter, she had to be killed before he got the help that 
he needed. 

Miv Phillips. I think that this committee started these hearings 
because of the many people like you across the country who have had 
tragedy come into their homes unnecessarily, because government has 
failed to take the necessary actions to try to stop drug abuse and to 
try to rehabilitate these voung people who are involved with drugs. 
I have no other questions. I'hank you. 

Mrs. Beneby. May I say just one thing? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, please. 

Mrs. Bexeby. I am very glad that I am here to say something and 
to be of some help to some other parents that are going through the 
same thing that I have went througli. 

I know nothing 1 have said here today could bring my babv back, 
but I am sure something that has been said could be of some help to 
some other parents that they will not be involved in what I had been 
involved with, because it is not an easy thing. Truly. I can say that I 
have really went through it. 

But I am asking God to help me, that I would overcome and to hope 
that this hearing will go on to be of some help to others. 

Chairman Peppfr. Mrs. Beneby, in the last 5 years, over 400 people 
in Dade County have died from'what has beeircalled an overdose of 
heroin, about 30 percent of those hnving been teenagers and young 
people, and that is a percentage which is increasing. 

Five cases a day of overdoses of heroin are occurring at Jackson 
Memorial Hospital— just at that one hospital. And that is the reason 
you are here and we are here, because of the seriousness of the problem, 
not only here but all over the country, and we arc going to try to find 
out what the Federal Government 'can do, and what more it can 
do in conjunction with the States and the local governments and the 
people to try to do something about this problem. 




Mr. Mann. What institution is your son in now ? 



Mrs. Br.KEBY. The South Florida State Hospital. 
Mr. Mann. The probation officer from tlie local court offered you 
no help except to say he was going to put him in the stockade? 
Mrs. Beneby. Yes. 

s^Ir. Mann. Whj' did you not think it appropriate to discuss this 
matter with the school authorities? 

Mrs. Beneby. Well, 1 did not think about that at the time. As a 
matter of fact, I did not know that the school authorities were able 
to give me any help. 

Mr. Mann. Do jou have any information as to where he was getting 
the dnigs ; in the school, or the neighborhood, or where ? 

Mrs. Beneby. No, I really do mot know. 

Mr., Mann. Before, when you learned that he was smoking mari- 
huana, at that time were you aware of any problems that he had, any 
personal problems that he had? Did you have a happy home? Did 
he have a well-adjusted life, as far as you could tell? Or could you see 
anything that was troubling him ? 

Mrs. Beneby. Well, except for the drugs he was all right. It seemed 
like he would take the drug and could come home and I could notice 
the difference, that he had Had something, because he would go to bed 
jmd he would sleep for hours. 

Mr, Mann. Were there any problems at home between you and your 
husband or any of the children and he that would cause him to try to 
escape from that problem through drug use ? 

Mrs. Beneby. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell the Congressman how many children 
you do have? 

Mrs. Beneby. I have had six with the baby, six children. 

Mr. Phillips. And one boy you have is older than this boy ? 

Mrs. Beneby. Yes, I have an older son. He is 22. 

Mr, Phillips. And could you tell us what he is doing? 

Mrs. Beneby. Well, he has had about 2 years in college. 

He is planning now to go away. He was at Dade Junior College, 
and he is planning to go away for his 2 more years. He is studying 
music and drama. 

Mr. Phillips. And your other children are all doing well in school? 

Mrs. Beneby. They all are doing quite well in school. 

Mr. Phillips. And your husoand works for the Government? 

Mrs. Beneby. Yes, he works for the Biscayne Annex Post Office. 

Mr. Phillips. And so far as you know/ your family life is quite 
good? 

Mrs. Beneby. Oh, yes, because my husband, he has worked very 
hard, tried to maintain the family. So, it was no problem except for 
my son. He probably got involved with the wrong company and it just 
got him started on drugs. 

Mr. Mann. After you learned that he was on marihuana and later 
that he was on heroin, did you ever detect that he was on any sort of 
pills? 

Do you know if he experimented with pills? 

Mrs. Beneby. Well, I noticed — I have had, sometimes, a little Ner- 
vine which I kept around the house, and I think he had been sneaking 
on a few of those sometimes, because my idea is that whenever he could 
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not get the drug that he wanted, I think that he has been taking things 
like this to try to help him along, most likely. 

Mr. Mann. All right. Thank you. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Keating? 

Mr. Keating. Yes. 

What year of schocl is your son in ? 

Mrs. Beneby. The school ? 

Mr. Keating. Yes. Wnatyear? 

Chairman Pepper. What grade? 

Mr. Keating. What grade was he in ? 

Mrs. Beneby. Well, he is finished. 

Mr.. Keating. The 16-year-old son ? 

Mrs. Beneby. The 16-year-old son, he's finished school now. 
Mr. Keating. How ^ir did he go in school ? 

Mrs. Beneby. Twelfth grade, the 12th grade ; yes, he did. But the last 
year he became a problem, because 1 would have to push. I had to push 
him real hard in order for him to finish that 1 year because he started 
staying away from school. 

Mr. Keating. How old is he now ? 

Mrs. Beneby. He is 19 ; he w as ID inst month. 

Mr. Keating. Have you had the opportunity to get together with 
other mothers and discuss this problem ? 

Mrs. Beneby. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Keating. Have you found others having the same problem? 

Mrs. Beneby. Yes, there are others that are having the same prob- 
lem that I have had. ' 

Mr. Keating. Has this been helpful to you, to get together with 
some of these other mothers? 

Mrs v Beneby. Well, I would not say that it has been of too much 
help, hot the help that I really wanted. But discussing something with 
someone else helps you relieve your mind in this way. 

Mr. Keating. And have you been able to help them with your ex- 
perience ? 

Mrs. Beneby. I do not know how much I have been able to help 
them by just telling them, because we all have the same problems and 
we were all seeking help ourselves. 

Mr. Keating. Did the other ones seek help, and were they able to 
get it? J 

Mrs. Beneby. Well, no; because there are many parents or many 
mothers like myself faced with the same problem of saving that it 
is no use in trying to get help because I tried, and all they want to do 
is put my son in jail, or put my daughter in jail, and this is the answer 
that I -would always receive. 

Mr. Keating. These parents, do their children go to the same school : 
do you know? ° ' 

Mrs. Beneby. Well, I think a couple of them, yes, and there are 
others that go to other schools. 

Mr. Keating. What has happened to some of the other children 
of these friends of yours that you have talked to ? 

Mrs. Beneby. Well, there are many things that have happened. It 
will take me a long time to tell, but I know of one of my friends that 
Has been faced with just about almost the same problem that I have 
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had, because her son, he was on drugs. As a matter of fact, he was in 
the service for a while and came home, and he was on drugs, and he 
grot involved by going to a hospital fighting a guard and girlfriend, 
and they had to get him out as quickly as possible. 

But after taking him from there and putting him into the prison, 
somehow his mother worked real hard, and they got him into a hospital 
in which he is doing a little better now than he had been. 

But she is faced with the same problem that I am still, of being 
afraid of her son, that he might do something. 

Mr. Keating. How many other children that you are aware of, 
that you know of yourself, are involved in drugs ? 

Mrs. Beneby. Well, I know of a few that are involved. 

Mr. Keating. On heroin ? 

Mrs. Beneby. I really could not say what they are on, but this 
experience is with their parents telling me that their child was on drugs, 
because I would not know exactly of what is going on with all of 
the others like I do with mine. 

Mr. Keating. Have they followed the same pattern: getting ar- 
rested for stealing and things like that ? 

Mrs. Beneby. Yes, some of them. This is happening all of the 
time. 

Mr. Keating. I do not have any further questions. 
Chairman Pepper. Mrs. Beneby, we thank you very much for com- 
ing today and giving us your testimony. 
Mrs. Beneby. Yes. 

Statement of June Mock 

Mr. Phillips. Mrs. Mock, I believe you had a similar experience. 
Is that correct? 
Mrs. Mock. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell us about it, please ? 

Mrs. Mock. Do you want me to start from the beginning ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes. 

Mrs. Mock. Well, sometime between the ages of 13 and 14, 1 found 
that my son was getting together with other boys in the neighborhood 
and sniffing glue. When he was 14 his father and I were divorced, and 
his father was transferred to Las Vegas, New, and my son went to 
spend some time with him. While he attended Valley High in Las 
Veffas he started smoking marihuana and tried LSD. 

When he came back to me the following summer he told me this. 
He showed me an article in the newspaper that there was an expose 
on the drug problem at Valley High in Las Vegas, and he said that 
practically everyone in the school was on some form of drugs. He 
said that he did smoke pot, that he passed on the LSD because too 
many had had bad experiences with it. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell us what happened when he came 
back to Miami? 

Mrs. Mock. Well, when he came back to Miami he attended Thomas 
Jefferson Junior High, and he started having a few problems in 
school. He was being hassled by one teacher in particular, and he 
and another boy broke into the school one night, and they set off the 
fire extinguisher and they performed another little act against that 



teacher in particular. As the result of this he had to go to juvenile 
court. He was held in youth hall for 6 week?, and h had to go to 
juvenile court. 

Mr. Phillips. And how old was he then, Mrs. Mock? 

Mrs. Mock. He was about 15. 

So, they suggested that he go bad'" to his father, HT.d remain in the 
custody of his father in order to remove hiin from some of the people 
he was associating with in Miami. 

Mr. Phillips. How old wore the boys that he was rssociating with ? 

Mrs. Mock. They were all in the same age group, between the ages 
of 15 and 16. 

Mr. Phillips. Were they all involved in drugs? 

Mrs. Mock. I was not aware of any of them oeing involved in drugs 
:\t that time. I knew that he had been involved in drugs at Valley High 
in Las Vegas, and I knew that some of his friends were smoking 
pot. However, I never found any evidence of it in the home. 

So, I really was not aware that he was. 

He was out there for some period of time and then came back to 
spend the summer with me. 

When he came back there was evidence that he was on something — 
speed. I could tell by his behavior that he was taking some type of pep 
pill or speed. 

Mr. Phillips. Can you describe his behavior for us ? 

Mrs. Mock. Yes. lie would be awake for long period of time and 
talk a lot more than he usually talks, and then he would sleep for maybe 
12 to 15 hours at a time, and he did not seem to have any interest in 
anything. 

Mr. Phillips. That is an indication to the experts that he was taking 
amphetamines of some kind. Speed is an amphetamine. 
Mrs. Mock. Yes, 

Mr. Phillips. Would you please continue ? 

Mrs. Mock. At the time he got into this trouble I had several officers 
visit the home. I could see that he was falling into a pattern of problems 
l>ecause I worked to support the children, and when he would come 
home from school in the afternoon he would bring a group over to our 
house and they would have parties, and they would have a ball. 

So, my daughter would call me at work to tell me that all the kids 
were hanging out at the house and that there was a problem. 

My mother lives in the neighborhood, and I would call her and 
ask her to go down the street and help, and she would go down, and by 
the time she got there thev would all take off. 

I told this gentleman from the juvenile division about the problems 
I was having, and I asked hiin if tin-re was someplace I could go 
for help, or someone who would advise me, or someone who could 
talk to file boy, and he said : 

"Unfortunately, Mrs. Mock, I hate to say this, but usually there is 
no help available until the boy is in serious trouble/' 

Mr. Phillips. A juvenile court official told you there was no help 
to be had until your son pot into serious trouble? 

Mrs. Mock. Yes. that is exactly what he told me. 

Mr. Phillips. Please continue. 

Mrs. Mock. So, anyway, when the boy came back, at that point, he 
was about 16, and there was very little control by either his father or 
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I. He just seemed to be traveling back and foith across the country 
as he pleased. When he was 18 ho came back, and I know he was smok- 
ing pot at v jie time. 

I had one particular time that I remember, when he and a bunch of 
boys climbed up on our roof, and they were smoking pot. So, I called 
a friend of mine to come over and try to talk to the Boys, because they 
would not listen to me at all. 

Thcv came down, and it ci ed up in being a big fight, and everyone 
left. ' 

I talked to him, and I told him that if he wanted to stay with me, 
that I could not have this, because 1 was concerned about the welfare 
of the other children. 

So, he had discussed the possibility of going into the Navy and he 
finally went down and signed up. 

The day before, the night before he was to go in for his physical, 
lie became ill, ?nd 1 thought he was just putting on to try to get out of 
goin«r into the Navy, and so I talked to him about it 

When I went in the next morning, lie was obviously ill. 

I took him to the doctor, and tlie doctor said he fiad hepatitis. So, 
lie told me if it was infectious hepatitis that we would all have to be 
inoculated, but if it were the type they get from needles we would not 
have to be inoculated. 

He examined hiin very thoroughly, and Le said there v*as no evi- 
dence of need] o marks. 

Also, at that time, he was having some problem with other people 
who were on drugs. 

I was cleaning his room, and I saw a suitcase, and I opened the suit- 
case and it was filled with packets of marihuana. So, I called him into 
the room and I asked him about it, and he said it belonged to this 
friend of his who was in danger of getting picked up, and so he took it. 

So, I said, "Well, you know what I am going to do with this; I am 
going to destroy it."* And he said, "Well, you cannot do that, because 
these guys will try to kill me." And I said', "Don't be ridiculous, son," 
and he said, "You do not know what you arc talking about, mom, they 
really will." And I said, "Well, nevertheless, I am destroying it," 
which I did. 

Several days later this boy came back to pick up his marihuana, 
and I talked to hiin. And he was very upset. 

I told the boy that if he did not stay away from the house I would 
call the police. 

So, he left. But apparently my son was having a loo of pressure from 
drug pushers, or whatever, I really do not know at this time. 

He decided he was going to leave and he was going to go back to Cali- 
fornia to get away from these people. 

He left Miami and he went to Laguna Beach. He stayed there for 
about 6 weeks, until In ran out of money, and ho went up to San 
Francisco to stay with his father. 

He was with his father for maybe a month, and he was not happy 
there, and he wanted to come home. 

On May 29, I had a phone call, and he was in St. Louis between 
planes. He was on his way home, and I did not even know he was com- 
ing. I picked him up, and he seemed to be doing fine. He had gained 
weight and he looked well, and from that period on he stayed in the 
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house. He did not run around; he did not have these people that ho 
had been running around with previously hanging around. There was 
no evidence of him being on any type of drugs at all 

Sometime toward the middle of June some friends of his called. 
They were staying at the Aztec Hotel on the beach, and he went over 
and he spent a week with thein. 
• Mr. Phm.hps. Was this June of last year? 

Mrs. Mock. June of 1900. When he came home he asked his sister 
to take him downtown to pick up his girl friend who was working 
there, and they picked her up at 9 o'clock, and Debbie said from that 
point they went to some area in the downtown section, and, apparent- 
ly, he picked up some drugs. 

He was supposed to go look for a job the next morning, and I was 
going to drop hiin off at the union hall. 

I woke him, and I asked him to please get dressed so that he could 
leave with ine, and he said, "OK," that he would get up in just a few 
minutes. 

I got dressed and went back in and he was still laying there, and I 
said to him again, I said, "Butch, I am going to be late for work. 
Please get up ;\nd get dressed." And he said "No, mom, you go ahead, 
and I Anil get the bus." 

I said, "Please, son, do not disappoint me. You have been promising 
for quite a while," and he said, "Oh, no, I will not disappoint you. I 
will go down. I promise." And I said, "OK," and I kissed him, and 
J said "Good luck," and I left. 

After I left he got up, apparently with the intention of getting 
dtcsseel to go, and my youngest daughter went in the kitchen, and 
she saw him in there with the needle and got frightened. And she 
went back in her room. 

He went into my bedroom, and the phone rang, and she went in 
there to answer it and he was apparently already having a problem 
from the drug. She called her s.ster, and she called me a few minutes 
after that to tell me they did not think he was breathing. 

So, I told them to call the rescue squad, and I caine home. 

Mr. Phillips, And he died that morning ? 

Mrs. Mock. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. Thank you very much, Mrs, Mock. 

I have no other questions. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Mann ? 

Mr. Mann. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Keating? 

Mr. Keating.* So far as you know, he started on drugs in Las Vegas, 
at this high school out there ; is that correct ? 
Mrs. Mock. Yes. 

Mr. Keating. And he was able to get into the drug picture back 
here in Miami later? 
Mrs. Mock, Yes. 

Mr. Keating. I do not have any further questions. 
Chairman Peppper, Mr. Blumenfeld, do you have any ? 
Mr. Blumenfeld. Yes. 

Mrs. Mock, what was the reaction of your son's friends to his 
death? 



Mrs. Mock. Well, they were all very upset, but they considered him 
a hero, you know. This was a great thing — it is a beautiful way to go. 
At the time, I felt—I had hoped— that his death would have some 
meaning, that maybe it would prevent some of his friends from being 
on drugs or stop it with somebody else, but it did not seem to accom- 
plish u thing. 

Chairman Pepper. Mrs. Mock, did yon appeal to other authorities 
here to help your son ? 

Mrs. Mock. Xo. As I said before, I was not aware that he was any- 
thing stronger than marihuana or speed. 

I had asked for help at one particular time. lie had attended Dr. 
Shelburn's drug clinic the last time he was homo. I asked him if he 
had a problem at that time, and he said, "Xo, !! that went with some 
of his friends. That was his reason for going, but I did find that he had 
picked up some methadone. 

Chairman Pepper. Was he in school when he first began to use 
drugs, so far as you know ? 

Mrs. Mock. Yes, he was. 

Chairman Pkpper. What school did he go to ? 

Mrs. Mock. At Valley High in Las Vegas. 

Chairman Pepper. Valley High in Las Vegas? 

Mrs. Mock. Yes. 

Chairman Pepper. Is that where you think he first tried the use of 
drugs? 

Mrs. Mock. This is what he told me. 

Chairman Pepper. That he first learned it in that school ? 

Mrs. Mock. Yes. 

Chairman Pepper. Did he say where he had gotten the drugs that 
he used in the school ? 

Mrs. Mock. Yes. He got them after school from his friends at the 
school. 

Chairman Pepper. Other students ? 

Mrs. "Muck, Other students. 

Chairman Pepper. Yes, Mr. Xolde. 

Mr. Xolde. Mrs. Mock, do you have another daughter ? 

Mrs. Mock. Yes. 

Mr. Xolde. How old is she? 

Mrs. Mock. Well, I have three daughters. 

Mr. Nouns. You have a teen-aged daughter? 

Mrs. Mock . Yes ; I do. 

Mr. Xolde. And where is she ? 

Sirs. Mock. She goes to Thomas Jefferson Junior High. 

Mr. Xolde. Has she told you anything about the use of drugs 
among her friends ? 

Mrs. Mock. Yes, she certainly has. She said everyone is on some 
forms of pills or marihuana. 

Mr. Xolde. Very good. Thank you. 

No further questions. 

Chairman Pepper. Thank you very much, Mrs. Mock. 
We appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Philmps. Could you tell us, Mrs. Fletcher, whether you also 
had a tragic experience related to drugs ? 
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Statement of Shirley Fletcher 

Mrs. Flktchkr. Yes. I lost my 21-year-old son. 
Mr. Phillips. ( ould you tell us about the events which led up to the 
death of your son i 

Mrs. Fletcher. You mean the immediate events, or how Michael 
started with drills? 

,,Mr. Phillips. How Michael started with drugs. 

Mrs. Flktchkr. Michael started with drugs the same, I feel, as all 
young kids do, with marihuana. When I used to try to get him to 
watch the programs— when the media was not as comprehensive as 
it is today, 3 years ago— they did not have all of the articles, hut any- 
thing there was I would say "Well, Michael, read this about mari- 
huana, or "Watch this program on television," and I got the same 
answer from him that most parents do from their children, "Oh, 
mother.-' 

And I do not happen to drink, but it has been in the paper that 
alcohol is more harmful than marihuana. Now, when a kid reads this, 
he is going to go out and light up, I feel. And he started with 
marihuana. 

I did not know that he was using drugs, but I felt he was. He was 
having a lot of automobile accidents, and his brother told me that lie 
thought Michael was on drugs but he did not know what Michael 
was on. 

And I kept telling him, "Michael, nobody can have this many auto- 
mobile accidents." 

And he was living with his brother iii Detroit. 

I brought him down here, and Michael was an unusual type child. 
He had a 149 I.Q. He graduated from one of the finest schools in the 
East, and he was a loner, and he was looking for friends. I checked 
his friends out carefully, as carefully as one could, and I was satisfied 
with those he was going with. 

v . I J a ] s ,° ^ad h ™ g oin g to a private psychiatrist, and the psychiatrist 
liked his friends. 1 " 

One night my husband was out of town and Michael came into my 
bedroom about 11 o'clock at night. I was reading and he said : "Mother 
I want to talk to you." Then, ho turned out the light, and he said, 
"Mother, I am on heroin." 

Well, if someone had told me my son had just shot the President of 
the United States I could not have been more shocked. 

But I did not lose my temper, and I did not holler at him. I just 
asked him "How long?" And he said "About 3 months," and that he 
would like to see the doctor tomorrow. 

And I thought fast and I thought, "Well, tonight he is ready to talk ; 
tomorrow, he may not be," and I called my doctor and I told him to 
come right out. 

• j n «^ f „ course ' l ie said > do not make honse calls at night," and I 
S a , Well > y° u wlU make this one < Michael is on heroin."" 

And he came over and he took Michael into his room and examined 
him thoroughly. And he was in there with him more than an hour, 
and he came out, and he said, "Yes, Michael is on heroin but does not 
have a big habit, He has very few tracks." That is a word I did not 
even know at the time. 
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Had I been aware and had there been the reading matter that there 
is today or the television exposure, I would have known that before 
Michael came and told me, because my husband was in the hospital 
with pneumonia and Michael came to see him three times a day and 
would sit down in the chair and in 2 minutes— heroin nod— he was 
asleep. But I thought he was so tired from working so hard, because 
he went to the store at 7 :30 in the morning to do his books, and he did 
not close until 9 o'clock at night 

Now, I know it was a heroin nod. 

Then, the doctor came out of the room and said "He is taking it, 
but he does not have a big habit." And he examined him between the 
fingers and between the toes, any place he could shoot up, and he paid, 
"I am going to give him methadone for just a few days. I do not like it, 
but I am not going to give it to him and, because they can O.D. on it, 
too, and thev can shoot it up, I am going to give it to you and you give 
some to his partner and give him one in the morning and give him one 
before he goes to bed, and if he needs one during the day have his 
partner give him one." 

Michael took them for 4 days, and after 4 days he said to ine, 
"Mother I do not need the methadone anymore, and I do not want to 
be hooked on it." So, I stopped the methadone. 

I did have him go into Operation Reentry every night, which was a 
great facility. That is not a live-in facility, and every night I would 
drive down there to see if the little red car was parked there, and it was. 

One ni^ht I called him, and I said, "Michael, meet me at Reentry, 
and we will go out to dinner." 

And during all of this time I had him going to the psychiatrist. 

I met him at Reentry, and he was funny, I donx know— funny — and 
I do not know what kind of funny, but I just knew he was not the way 
he had been since he told me about the heroin. 

So, I said. "Michael, what did you take?" And he would not tell 
me ; he would not talk at all. and he would not go into Reentry. 

And. so, I called the psychiatrist, and I said, "I want Michael hos- 
pitalized immediately." And he said, "Meet me in North Miami at 
North Miami General." 

So, I took him out there, and by that time Michael had come around. 
It was, as they used to say, "only marihuana," but there is no such 
thing as "only marihuana." 

By the time I got to the hospital and they took him to the sixth 
floor, which is maximum security, locked the doors behind us. Michael 
had come down from the marihuana, and, as I said, he was a very smart 
boy, and he said, "Mother, I am 21 years old, and you cannot do this 
to me, and I want to see my attorney now." 

And the doctor said, "Shirley, come on, let's get out of here, because 
the longer you stay the more Michael is going to get upset at you, 
Let's go." 

And we left. 

They did not give him any tranquilizer, or methadone, or anvthing, 
because they had to see if Michael was hooked, and if he would have 
withdrawal. 

Michael did not have any withdrawal. 

The next morning he called me like nothing had ever happened, 
and he said, "Mother, I will sign myself in for as long as you want me 
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to, j n ««X° u1 ^ you please brin # me soni e clothes and a book?'" And I 
said. What book do you want, Mike i» And lie said, "The First Man 
on the Moon. ' 

w So, I brought the clothes and I brought the book, and they took me 
into another room and went through the suitcase. I told them that I 
was Ins mother, and he said, "You would be amazed at how many 
mothers were smuggling drugs into hospitals and prisons." And, of 
course, I could not believe it, but I have found out it certainly is true. 

•j &t?7' aftcr 10 days antl Uv0 doctors and two psychiatrists, thev 
said, lake Michael home; he is definitely not hooked, and this is, 
eniotit nl y, the worst thing for him. Let him go back to his business." 

I said, bo, I do not want him to do that. I want Michael to go to 
the Institute for Living. I want him to go for a whole year. I want 
hnii away from everybody he ever knew. Thank God. I can afford to 
do it, ind I want a whole live child back." 

But two doctors and two psychiatrists said, "No. Even though it is 
supposed to be a so-called country club, it is still an institution and it 
will leave an irreparable print on Michael's mind that lie has been 
institutionalized." 

On the way home I asked Michael for the name and the address of the 
pusher that supplied him with the heroin, and he gave it to me 

He lived in a trailer camp behind the Wax Museum. 

So, I called the beach police, and he was picked up immediately, and 
immediately he was out on bail. 

Two weeks later, two not really men but older than Michael came into 
Michael s store, and they threatened him. He came home, and he was 
very upset, and he said, "Mother, they are going to do something to 
my store. ■ And I said, "Michael, they are not going to do anything 
to youy store. They are punk kids, and even if they do, so what ? It is 
insured." 

I never dreamed anything would happen to Michael. 

In the 2 months that he was out of the hospital, the 2 months that he 
lived, he gamed 20 pounds. 

When he, was taking heroin he used to cut the food and piHi it 
around on the plate and make it look like he was eating, but I knew 
he was not eating, and the same, as the other lady said, he did get sick 
but not often. He got sick about three times that he could not go to 
work. And, otherwise, he functioned norinallv. 

I was very naive about the drug scene at the time. 

Michael used to come, in early— and when I say "earlv" for a 21- 
year-old boy, not later than 1 o'clock in the morning on a Saturday 
night. I never went to sleep unless he was in the house. When I saw the 
hall light out, then I knew Michael was in and I could go to sleep. 

After Michael had returned, he was still worried and upset, but ho 
said he would never touch it again. 

The next thing I knew, on a Saturday morning, oh, 3 weeks— about 
, or f i,4lchael died > the psychiatrist, called me and said. "I 
want Michae, to move out." And I said. "What do you mean you want 
Michael te move out?-' And he said, "Well, he is never going to grow 
up and mature as long as mommy gets up every morning and makes 
the hungry jack' biscuits for him and the orange juice and the 
scrambled eggs'^and that was the only "mommy deal"T did. because 
I do not believe m a mommy staying, but that boy was going to work 
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and he was going to work early and lie was kicking the heroin habit, 
and he had gained weight, and I wanted to see him continue to gain it. 
Michael was 6 foot 1 inch. 

I called the psychiatrist back and I said: "Was Michael there when 
you \vt talking: to nie 'P And he said, "Yes." And I said, "How dare 
you say a thing like that in front of him ? Why didivt you call ine when 
you were alone and give ine the prerogative of turning it down?" He 
said, "Well, I know the two boys that I want him to move in with. They 
are lovely boys, and this is the thing for Michael to do." 

I said that I wanted to see these ooys, that I wanted to have them 
over. 

Then, I started having the two boys over. And how does the parent 
judge another child? By their conduct with adults, by their manners, 
by their manner of dress. And I used to judge them by hair. I do not 
any more, because I have found wonderful, straight kids with Jong 
hair. 

But these kids were from homes like Michael's, and I still did not 
agree and Michael was not too hot to go, but on a Wednesday night 
there -vas a big thunderstorm, and I had one of the boys over for dinner 
that night. And it was toward the end of the month, and he kept 
saying to him, "Michael, you have got to make up your mind, because 
ii you do not move in with us, you are losing this marvelous oppor- 
tunity, and we will have to get somebody .else. We can't carry the rent 
alone!" 

And Michael kept saying "Let me think about it a little longer, 
Rickey,'* and Rickey kept after him until he said, "All riffht. I will take 
a few of these things, and I will go." He left on Wednesday night. 

Friday afternoon, he went to Detroit for the weekend to visit his 
father and his brother. He came back Monday afternoon, and the 
following Saturday night he was dumped behind Mount Sinai Hospi- 
tal. Pu redraw, uncut heroin was the autopsy. # 

Mr. Phillips. You did not see him for a period of time with these 
other boys, did you? 

Mrs. Fi/etcher. Oh. yes, I did ; yes, I did. 

After he moved in there with these two boys he was home more than 
he was home when he was living home. 

Mr. Phillips. Did you observe anything in the background of drugs 
in this time? . 

'Sir?. Flktchek. No. Tn fact, he had been with the drugs, T think it 
was. "> months that T knew about it until I knew Michael was off. I 
knew he was not uptight. In fact, both of mv bovs sleep with their 
shades up, and I face the East. T used to go into Michaels room in the 
morning. Tie slept with his arms wit like this (indicating), and T used 
to go in his room in the mornmff with a maomifyinfr glass while he 
was asleep to look for tracks. I became a detective. 

Another thing, T have a maid who is Cuban and very bright and 
has been around drugs, has seen it with the children, and one thing 
she pointed out to me, she said: "Mrs. Fletcher, when Michael was on 
drugs he would never come out of his bedroom until he was fully 
clothed. Now, he takes his shower, puts his trousers on and comes out 
with bare arms. 'Maria, can I have a glass of milk? Or a coke? Maria, 
can I have this or that?' " 



j [icliael never did that when has was taking heroin. 

1 spoke to him on the night that he died at 6:30. And now Michael 
was supposed to have — I .spoke to him at 6 :30, and he was supposed 
to have gone for the shot that killed him at 0 o'clock. At 6 :30, 1 looked 
at my watch. He had brought shirts over that morning because Maria 
was so crazy about him that she said, ''Michael, bring your laundry 
home." 

He brought 13 shirts that Saturday morning, and that evening they 
wore done, and I wanted to tell him that his shirts were ready. 

So, I look at my watch and I said, "It is 6 :30 and I wonder how 
come Mike has not called me yet," and I called the apartment. 

Now, he was in no hurry to get me off the phone. 

When he was on dings he had no time to talk to me. 

u Xo. mother." Xo Matter what I wanted to say, he would sr ^ , : I 
will talk to you later." 

But, on this night, he was in no hurry to get me off the phone. He 
was not uptight, and I told him that he had the fastest one-day laundry 
in town and that his shirts were ready, and he said: "Manney and I 
are going to the Merchandise Mart tomorrow ; they are having a 
showing : and I will pick them up on the way home." 

He talked to me about other things, and then I talked to him until 
about 6:40. 

Now, he was supposed to have taken this O.D. at 6 o'clock. 

Mr. Phillips. Who examined his body and ultimately decided he 
had taken an overdose at 6 o'clock ? 

Mrs. Fletcher. No, no. The boys testified that he did. 

Mr. Phillips. I see. The boys who testified were the two boys lie 
w r as with ? 

Mrs. Fletcher. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. They were the two boys he had moved in w'ith? 

Mw. Fletcher. No; the two boys that went to jail had never met 
Michael, and Michael had never met them. They came out in the 
indictment. 

Mr. Phillips. I see. And as a result of the overdose Michael died, 
and they took his body to the hospital ? 

Mi's. Fletcher. To the parking lot near the bay and dumped it out, 
took all of his clothes off of him and put old clothes on him, and all 
identification was gone, and about 3 hours later the police got a call 
from a young girl telling them who Michael was. It was an anonymous 
call. 

Mr. Phillips. So, they pulled the identification off his person? 
Mrs. Fletcher. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. They put his body in the parking lot near the hospital ? 
Mrs. Fletcher. Oh, they had two calls. 

First, they got a call from a boy saying to go out near the bay in 
the parking lot and they would find a'boy and they found him. 
And, then, later, a girl called and told wlio the boy was. 
I do not know whether Michael died Saturday or Sunday. 
Mr. Phillips. Thank you, Mrs. Fletcher. 
I have no more questions. 
Chairman Pepper. Excuse me. 

I have to announce that another one of our Democratic members, 
the Honorable Frank Brasco of New York, has arrived. 
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Mr. Mann, do you have any questions? 
Mr. Mann. Xo question*. Sir. Chairman. 
Chairman Pepper. Mr. Keating? 

Mr. Keating. Have you been able to determine whether or not there 
was any relationship between those two men who threatened him and 
his ultimate death from the overdose? 

Mi's. Fletcher. No, because nobody knew. Michael's partner knew 
who one of them was, but he was so frightened he would not tell. He 
was afraid that something would happen to him. 

Mr. Keating. You said later on there were two boys that were put 
in Tail who testified as to his having had the shot at 6 o clock? 

Mrs. Fletcher. No, the two boys that were in possession of the 
heroin, yon know, that Michael got the henoin from. It was the first 
conviction on murder there in the State of Florida. 

Mr. Keatjxg. How did thev find those two boys ? 

Mrs. Fletcher. I do not know. I was in Detroit. I buried Michael 
in Detroit, and when I came borne on Thui-sday night m v cousin } icked 
me up at the airport and she said the two boys had just been arrested 
for the murder of Michael. 

Mr. Keatixg. Thev sold him the drugs? 

Mrs. Fletcher. They said they did not sell it to him. It was a very 
mixed-up thing, the things thev said. And, then, there was another boy 
connected with it. Three people died as the result of Michaels deatb. 
There was a boy who was going to testify before Mr. Gemstein on 
Monday at 1:30 as to what really happened that night, and on the 
Saturday night before he was to testify he was found, you know O.D.'d. 
Pure, uncut heroin, also was the autopsy. And the pushers turned up 
O.D.'d. So, somehow it has got to go higher up. 

Mr. Keatixo. You feel that it is related some way? 

Mrs. Fletcher. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Keating. These three deaths and your son's death ? 

Mrs. Fletcher. I went over and called on the father of the boy who 
was going to tell what hap]>cned that night, because I really felt di- 
rectly responsible, and he said that from the time that Paul said he 
would tell what happened that night he was terrified. 

Mr. Keating. And have the police been able to develop anything 
further on it that you know of ? * 

Mrs. Fletcher." Well, the two boys went to jail, and I guess that was 
the end of the case. 

Mr. Keating. How old were these other two boys, do you know? 

-Mrs. Fletcher. One was 17 or 18, and the other was either 22 or 23, 
with records, and, in fact, after they were indicted for Michael's mur- 
der, and the father paid the bail, they immediately rearrested the 
younger one. Then, while one of them— this is what l cannot under- 
stated, and, of course, I am in no position to change the justice system, 
ana I am not trying, except that I should. But the one boy, his trial 
did not come up for a year. One of the undercover narcotics officers 
called me about a month after the trial, and he said "Shirley, I know 
that nothing can really make you happy again, but if anything can," 
he said, "I just busted Roy Fallin. He sold me 122 LSD." this is while 
he wao out oh bail awaiting trial for murder, and it is the same officer 
that arrested them the first time. He did not even know him. 

Mr. Keating. Do you know what their sentences are now ? 
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Mrs. Fletcher. Yes, I do. We had to make a deal. We had to settle 
The real witness we had, as I said, died of an O.D. 

We had one boy that Gernstein pave immunity to, and the trial took 
a whole year to coine up. After 4 days of trying to pick a jury and one 
of the boys threatening one of the panelists, until Judge Banger had 
to sequester the jury over a holiday weekend, Mr. Goodhardt called 
ine in his office with Mr. Gernstein and Captain Sistrock and said, 
"Shirley, we are going to have to make a deal,'' and I snid, "What do 
you mean V' Because they could have gotten up to 20 years, and I said, 
"What do you mean, that we are goini? to have to make a deal And he 
said, "Well, the boy that we have, the one we gave immunity to and 
who is our only witness, is so frightened that he is through biting his 
fingernails and he is on his toenails, and either he is going to get on 
the witness stand and is going to say 'I do not remember a tiling/ or we 
are going to find him dead, and the two boys will walk out and laugh 
in our faces. So, we have got to make a deal for 2 years." 

So, I said, "No." And I went home. 

Then, that night, Captain Sistrock and a few of the undercover 
agents came over, and I believe Mr. Goodhardt came, and they really 
begged me to do this. They said nothing was going to bring Michael 
back, and this would be a precedent-setting case and would maybe help 
other kids. There was no way to get Michael back anyway, and it would 
help other children. I went ahead and made the deal. 

Chairman Pepper* They got 2 years ? 

Mrs. Fletcher. They got 2 years. The deal was that they would be 
allowed to plead canity and get the 2 years. 
Chairman Pep^r. 1Vhen did they go into prison ? 
Mrs. Fletcher. Immediately after the trial. 
Chai nnan Pepper* I know, but when was it? 

Mrs. Fletcher. It was about a year— about June 18 of this year; it 
was a year. 
Chairman Pepper. Of this year? 
Mrs. Fletcher. Yes. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, I guess they have not applied for a parole 
yet? 

Mrs. Fletcher. They have, and the parole board, of all people, came 
to me and asked me how I felt about paroling them, and I said to leave 
Michael out of the picture completely. When a boy is out on bail and 
sells 100— he was pushing the whole time that they were out. I mean 
they both probably were. One I know was, because if he had not sold 
to an undercover agent, I could not make this statement. 

But how many other boys and girls did they hook in that year that 
they were waiting to come to trial ? 

Chairman Pepper. Mrs. Fletcher, did you hear Michael say anything 
that would indicate whether these boys threatened him ? 

Mrs, Fletcher. Oh, yes, I asked' Michael how come thev came to 
him, why they were threatening him, and he said "McGraff does not 
let anybody into his trailer unless he knows them or he is brought 
by someone, and all his regular customers are still coming to him and 
I am not, and so they figured out it was me that turned hiin in." 

Chairman Pepper. Now, did Michael indicate to you whether or 
not this man who is the pusher, McGraff, whether he was just an in- 
dividual pusher or whether he had any connection with a larger 
group of people engaged in that sort of thing? 
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Mrs. Fletcher. Well, he would have to have the larger group, be- 
cause I do not think that anyone that looked like McGraff — I mean, 
he was frightened. He did not have the kind of money to go over 
to France and buy the heroin and bring it back. I think that is why 
McGraff died, because I think that maybe they thought they were go- 
ing to have someone getting ahold of McGraff and finding out, von 
know, someone from the police, and finding out how he was getting 
it, who he was getting it from, and then who was the one he was get- 
ting it from until they finally got to the top of where it was really 
coming from. 

Chairman Pepper. And they were the ones that were beginning to 
do away with these people down the line ? 

Mrs. Flltcher. I do not know this, but it seems very strange that 
the three kids died. 

Chairman Pepper. That is some indication of the sinister aud far- 
flung nature of this operation. 

It suggests that it might have some organized crime connections and 
that these people are the ones on the bottom and the others are on the 
top. 

Mrs. Fletcher. Well, I do not feel there is any question that there 
is organized crime. There are 12-ycar-old pushers today, Mr. Pepper, 
that cannot go out and get it. They have to get it from someone, and 
that person has got to get it from someone. 

Now, I asked Michael when he first, told me about it, and I said, 
"Michael, where did you get it?" And he said, "Any kid can walk 
down 163d Street, any kia can go into" — I better not mention any 
places. But there are so many places where it is just so openly avail- 
able. 

Chairman Pepper. Now, Mrs. Fletcher, you are connected with the 
Concept Hov.se where you are doing a very fine job in relation to 
treatment and rehabilitation of young people who have become users 
of drugs. Do you find that any of those that come into Concept House 
learned the cirug habit in the schools and get drugs in the schools? 

Mrs. Fletcher. Well, first, the one that is doing the fine job at Con- 
cept House is Matthew Gissen who founded it. And Chairman Pepper 
who got us our grants. But, from talking to our boys and girls, they 
do start in the schools. We have one veteran over there, and I think 
you saw him the other day, who lost his eye, and after he lost his eye 
he was very bitter, and rightfully so, and lie got the habit there. When 
we first got him into the nouse he would not even speak to anybody. 
Now, he was interviewed on televison. This is something that could 
never have happened without a thing like Concept House and all the 
other houses that are being built now as a result of this committee. It 
is a need that has just been crying out for years. If there was a Con- 
cept House or a house just like it 2 years ago that was right here 
and I could have taken my son over and showed it to him and showed 
many kids living as families, showed him the kind of Christmas these 
kids have, the kind of Thanksgiving, their parties, their happenings. 
I could have gotten Michael to gc in+n a program like that because 
he was intelligent enough to se^ thf ore are only two answers when 
a child is on drugs. AM I use tl ord "child" loosely, because it 
seems to me the 21- and 22-year-o* «s are children when it comes to 
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a child being on drugs, and it does start with marihuana. There ure 
only two places to go, one is jail and the other is the cemetery. 

The kids think that, "I am not going to be the one to O.D." And each 
kid thinks "It cannot happen to me," or "I am not the one that is 
going to get busted. I am too smart for that." It is not so. 

Chairman Pepper. And these are young people you have in Con- 
cept House now ? 

You do not use dru;js in your treatment, do you ? 

Mrs. Fletcher. No, we do not. We feel that for the hard-core ad- 
dict that has been on heroin, the older person, for years and years and 
years, methadone is not a panacea but it is at least stopping the 
crime. 

But for the young kids, to hook them on another thing— and there 
have been many, many methadone O.D.'s — but to get them unhooked 
from one thing and hooked on another, we are more interested witli 
getting their whole personality changed through group confrontations, 
through feelings sessions, through knowing that people care about 
them, and our kids know that people care. 

Chairman Pepper. The ones who are in treatment at Concept House 
live there, do they not ? 

Mrs. Fletcher, Oh, yes. It is a 12-to-13-month live-in program. 

Chairman Pepper. And after you teach the older students, the older 
young people that are there, they help you in the program ? 

Mrs. Fletcher. Yes, they do; and they are also out in the commun- 
ity. Our kids have given a play from Concept House, and they have 
given it twice, and the board of realtors asked them do to it as a public 
service, and they did it in Miami. 

I went over to see it, and I thought it was such a great thing that 
I asked the social director of the Sea Towers if they could bring it 
there, and they did. It was so well received, and we had'calls from 
many other organizations asking them to put this on because people 
do not know where to go for help. And even if they did, there is not 
enough money available for enough of these places to open. 

Mat Gissen has been working like crazy trying to get a grant. The 
women's division puts on two very large affairs a year, and we have 
memtarship drives beenrse it costs us $10.25 a day per teenager. 

Chairman Pepper. Xow you have a waiting list at Concept House? 

Mrs. Fletcher. Yes, we do; but thanks to you our waiting list will 
be no more, because we can take them in. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, thank you very much. 

Mr. Brasco, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Brasco. Mrs. Fletcher, in connection with this Fallin, the in- 
dividual that was one of the two defendants that received 2 years for 
some charge that stems from the overdose and death of your son, you 
also said that Fallin had sold some 122 LSD tablets to an undercover 
agent. 

Mrs. Fletcher. That is right, while he was on bail. 

Mr. Brasco. What happened to that case ? 

Did you mean 2 years encompassed all cases? 

Mrs.* Fletcher.' That is right. We had to make a deal because we 
had no reliable witness. 

Mr. Brasco. Wait one second. I can understand the situation with 
respect to the overdose of your son, because I suspect that, while I do 
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not know exactly what was charged in any formal indictment, prob- 
ably what was involved was a conspiracy involvement -which makes 
the proof a little more difficult. But, now, in a direct sale to an under- 
cover agent, yoa say you were told the agent was not a reliable 
witness? 

Mrs. Fletcher. No, no. The undercover agent w r as a very reliable 
witness. 

Mr. Brasco. What happened then to that case ? 

Airs. Fletcher. The two boys would not plead guilty, and they had 
the finest — that is, the thing that while Chairman Pepper asked me 
before, I think it goes higher than these boys, because these arc poor 
boys, they are not boys with money, and they had the finest attorneys 
in the city, expensive attorneys. Now, these boys would not plead 
guilty unless the State attorney's office made a deal to have all of these 
charges encompassed in the thing, and the deal was for 2 years. 

Mr. Brasco. Well, I suspect that you are not the right one to ask 
that question. I never heard of that before. 

Mrs. Fletcher. I never did either, and I did not want to do it, but 
that is the way it wound up. 

Mr. Brasco. Let me ask you something else, if I may, getting onto 
a different line. 

Your son, Michael — and I am sorry, I just got in from New York — 
but your son Michael was attending school at the time he became ad- 
dicted to drugs ; is that correct ? 

Mrs. Fletcher. I am not sure. I think it may be after he got to 
Detroit 

Mr. Brasco. You are not sure ? 

Mrs. Fletcher. I am not sure when he got into heroin. He was in 
business down here. 
Mr. Brasco. He was in business down here? 
Mrs. Fletcher. Yes. 
Mr. Brasco. How old was he ? 
ill's. Fletcher. When he died he was 21. 

Mr. Brasco. When w r as the first time you had known he was 
addicted? 

Mrs. Fletcher. When he came and told me. 

Mr. Brasco. How old was he then ? 

Mrs. Fletcher. About 20. 

Mr. Brasco. And he was out of school already ? 

Mrs. Fletcher. Yes. 

Mr. Brasco. All right Let me ask you this: Based on your experi- 
ence in this program you are working in, Concept House 

Mrs. Fletcher. Yes ? 

Mr. Brasco. One of the difficulties with the problem of addiction in 
the schools is, basically, student addicts sell to other students in the 
schools, so that drug acldiction, while not infectious bacteriologically, 
w r o know that it is socially infectious, with that in mind I am wonder- 
ing whether or not, from your experiences, you believe we should al- 
low drug addicts to remain in a healthy school population, or should 
we take them out of the school population and treat them and educate 
them in a separate program ? 

Mrs. Fletcher. I do not think there is any question that if you 
found an addict or a pusher that thev should be put in a therapeutic 
community, not contaminate others, because it is peer pressure. 
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Mr. Brasco. In the local schools, are there any programs to identify 
who the drug addicts are? J 

Mrs. Fletcher. I do not know. I really do not know. 

Mr. Brasco. There are none that you know of ? 

Mrs. Fletcher. No. I really do not know, because Michael is rone 
and my other son is 29 years old. 

Mr. Brasco. But your program operates with the local schools, does 
it »ot-the Concept House-it works in conjunction with the schools 

Mrs. Fletcher. The staff does. But the women's division has nothing 
to do with it clinically ; so, I would not know. 

Mr. Brasco. I understand. Thank you. 

Chairman Pepper. Excuse me. Apropos of the question Mr. Brasco 
asked, I would ask Mrs. Mock and Mrs. Beneby: Your sons began 
to take drugs m school, is that true? 

Mrs. Beneby. Yes. 

Chairman Pepper. Were you notified by either of the schools that the 
children were taking these drugs in the schools? 
Airs. Mock. No. 

Chairman Pepper. Were you, Mrs. Beneby 1 
Mrs. Beneby. No. 

Chairman Pepper. You have children in school now ? 
Mrs. Mock. Yes, I do. 
Chairman Pepper. Do you ? 
Mrs. Beneby. Yes, I do. 

Chairman Pepper. Do you know of any program now where the 
children are found to be using drugs in the schools that their parents 
arc notified and steps are taken to do something about it ? 

Mrs. Mock. No. 

Chairman Pepper. Have your children indicated whether thev have 
any knowledge of drugs in the schools to which they go? Have vou 
heard your children indicate there are any drugs to be found in 'the 
schools to which they go ? 

Mrs. Mock. Definitely. 

Chairman Pepper. Mrs. Beneby? 

Mrs. Beneby. Yes. Yes. 

Chairman Pepper. They know about it, the children? 

Mrs. I? letcher. When I was in the play the Concept House gave 
to the realtors boards, a woman came up to me who lias young children 
attending school, a teenage boy in school. She says she knows her bov 
is on drugs, she knows the pusher's name, his address, his telephone 

ESSSTTE? 13 n T^- S , he .i ias cal,ed thc P° lice > »nd she has 
younger children and she is afraid. And he is around her school all of 
tne time, and she has younger children and she is so afraid that he will 
involve her younger children-or that the pusher will. And she has 
called the police and called the police, and nothing has happened. 

\ffl?n r" e lf *,r uld d ,° ifc ' and 1 did - 1 called the North 

Miami Beach Police, and I gave them all of the information that this 

Tt® m - C i' SSJ spokc 5° U ! e hea(l of tlie narcotics department 
there, and I said, "When you do pick this boy up, because this woman 
£i ~i g ° a * om an's house that does not have children to make the 
telephone ca P-and that is how involved all of thc kids in that 
neighborhood were, with this boy around this school where she had 

•JFi&Jt f T° Wl n- e Sh ? kn T a kkl would not pick up the phone 
and listen to her calling the police, to give me the information 
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Chairman Pepper. Mr. Brasco, do you have anything el*e? 

Mr. Brasco. I just wanted to ask Mrs. Bencby whether or not you 
said that the school did not inform you of the fact that your son was 
addicted ; is that correct ? 

Mrs. Beneby. No, they did not. 

Mr. Brasco. But vou'found out. 

Mrs. Beneby. I found out myself, yes. 

Mr. Brasco. And what school was he going to at that time ? 

Mrs. Beneby. At Jackson. Miami ; Jackson High. 

Mr. Brasco. That is a high school ? 

Mrs. Beneby. Yes. 

Mr. Brasco. And when you found out, did you inform the school 
authorities? 
Mrs. Beneby. Well, no ; I did not. 

Mr. Brasco. In the circumstances you are in and have been in, would 
you agree or disagree with Mrs. Fletcher's observation that known 
drug addicts should be allowed to remain in the school system or should 
they be treated and educated in a separate program so that educators 
might have an opportunity to keep the remainder of the students drug 
free and have a better opportunity to work with the addicted in spe- 
cialized programs ? 

Mrs. Beneby. Yes, I agree to that. 

Mr. Brasco. And how about you, Mrs. Mock ? 

Mrs. Mock. Very definitely. 

Mr. Brasco. Anil your son was a student at that time also ? 
Mrs. Mock. Yes. 

Mr. Brasco. Was there any program in the school? Was that Jack- 
son High also ? 

Mrs. Mock. No. No. He started in Valley High in Las V egas, and he 
also attended Thomas Jefferson here in Miami. 

Mr. Brasco. And in either of those two schools, Mrs. Beneby and 
Mrs. Mock, was there a drug rehabilitation or any drug program that 
you knew of? 

Mrs. Mock. Let me say one thing: My son attended a parochial 
school through the eighth grade, and in a parochial school they never 
seem to be exposed to any of these problems. They seem to be a part 
of the public school system. In a parochial school if they were so much 
as to be caught smoking a cigarette, it was an immediate expulsion 
from school, and they were expelled immediately and the parents were 
called up there for an immediate conference. 

There were not any if's, and's, but's, or niaybe's. It was done. 

Mr. Brasco. So. you are talking about the question of discipline be- 
tween the two s\ stems? 

Mrs. Mock. Oh, definitely. 

Mr. Brasco. But what I am trying to ascertain is whether or not 
there was any drug rehabilitation proijram that either of you knew 
of in the schools that your sons were attending that you might have 
taken advantage of? 

Mrs. Mock. Not to my knowledge. 

Mrs. Benkby. At the time, really, I did not have the knowledge in 
the beginning of it until later on. I found out that they had rehabilita- 
tion for drugs, but, as I have mentioned before, it seems like you just 
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could not fret the help you wanted, because if you would ask it wa> 
always that they would have to so to jail. So,' for that reason, you 
know, she knows that her son needs help and she does not want hiiii to 
he in jail because it is no help there. 

Mr. Brasco. There was no open programs that were conducted other 
than a school program I 

Mrs. Mock. My son died 3 years ago, At that time, there were not. 
I here are since. 

Let me say one tiling: They apparently are making a great deal of 
attempts to instruct the children in drugs in the school system, but 
most of the parents are completely ignorant and, in fact, I know of 
any number of children in our neighborhood who are smoking mari- 
huana and their parents are totally ignorant. They would not believe 
it. 

Mr. Brasco. When you say that people told you that votir son would 
have to go to jail, were you talking about an involuntary commitment 
program? 

Mr. Benkuy. Well, when I say that I was told that, there arc parents 
that have faced the same problem that I have, and, usually, when you 
have something come up into the home with these kids that are on dope, 
if you should call the police, well, the first thing they think about is 
taking them to jail. This is all you would be seeing, Is the taking 0 f 
them to jail ft 

So, for that reason, it seems like it puts the parent on a spot where 
he or she does not know what to do ? because knowing that lie is "oine- 
to be jailed, that does not help any. h fe 

Chairman Pepper. All right. Mr. Brasco, we do not have involuntary 
commitment programs here. 

Mr Brasco. That is what I was trying to ascertain. Obviously, you 
do not have that kind of program in Florida. ' 

Mrs. Beneby. What kind of program? 

Mr. Brasco. An involuntary civil commitment program where some- 
one can go before the courts in a civil proceeding rather than in a 
criminal proceeding and involuntarily have an addict committed into 
a program for treatment, and there are pros and cons with every uro- 
gram, I suspect. J 1 

Mrs. Bexeby. May I say this ? 

Mr. Brasco. Yes. 

♦i X f ^' B ^ BY ' P rol>fttion officer several times mentioned to me 
that the child would have to make up his or her mind. She or he would 
K t°*T m the iV n ? i ? d ^ 1 !? ^emselves, to go into these places for help. 
And I tola him that I did not think it should be this way. because I 
found out that whenever they picked them up somewhere out there 
stealing or breaking into a home or however they were picked up, and 
they take them to jail, I am sure after they pick them up they So not 

™a a°#° " lt0 jai *> but they P ut them ther «* 

And I said to him, the same way you put them in jail and make 
them stay here, this is the same way yon £ould put them into a place 
of help and make them stay there. 1 

Benebv ?KASC0, 1 ^ incI " wd to agree with y° ur observation. Mrs. 
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Everyone talks about voluntarily coming forward, and I suppose 
that most of the coming forward is going into a drug rehabilitation 
program as opposed to going to jail, and I do not know how voluntary 
that is. 

On the other side of the coin is to let the addict stay out there and 
use heroin, pop pills, sell it, you know, wait for them to be belligerent 
and come in, but it does not seem to be going to happen that way. 

Airs. Fletcher. If you ever got this involuntary facility, I think it 
would be the greatest thing in the world. 

Now> I have served with the Concept kids, and we get many from the 
courts, and as many as we can accommodate, of course, we take, and 
when taey come in they are hostile. They do net want to be there, but 
it is better than being in jail. Like I say, it is the lesser of the two evils 
to these kids. Voluntarily, they are not going to stop having a ball on 
the streets, but if there was a large facility where you could isolate the 
users and the pushers from the kids, the little kids that are coming up 
straight, I think it is the only thing that can save our country today. 

Now, I look at these kids who are in the Concept House 3 months 
later, and there is such a personality change in them. There is such 
a different outlook on life, such as they put up a sign "No Free 
Lunches," which means, in their interpretation, that you do not get 
anything for nothing. The way they felt on the streets was that the 
world owed them a living, the country owed them a living and they 
could take whatever they wanted. But, now, they live by this rule of 
"No Free Lunches," and this involuntary commitment I think would 
be wonderful, because the jail is only a breeding place for higher crime 
and an educational center for it. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, I thoroughly agree with all of those who 
suggest that, because we have already got a very large addict popula- 
tion outside of the schools. Now the schools being where they are, that 

r>pulation is being added to, both in the schools and out of the schools, 
think there ought to be some method by which, as you suggest, they 
can be involuntarily brought into programs if they are found to be 
abusers of drugs, now, not only to save themselves but save them from 
others. 

Now, here you ladies are. Every one of you three ladies has lost 
your son, and you have got young children. 
Mrs. Fletcher. Mine is older and, thank God, different 
Chairman Pepper. You have younger children, Mrs. Beneby? 
Mrs. Beneby. Yes, I have. 

Chairman Pepper. Yo do not want the younger children to go the 
same path as your son. 
Mrs. Beneby. No. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, thank you very much. 
We appreciate your coming. 
Are there any other questions ? 

Thank you very much, Mrs. Mock, Mrs. Beneby, and Mrs. Fletcher. 
Now, counsel, will you call the next witness? 
Mr. Phillips. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
The next witness is Dr. Marvin Burt. 
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STATEMENT OF DE. MAEVIN BUET, FOEMEE SENIOE EESEAECHEE 
THE TJEBAN INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D.C.; ALSO THE FOLLOW- 
ING UNSCHEDULED WITNESSES: DE. POSTER, ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT, BOAED OF PUBLIC INSTEUCTION, DADE COUNTY, 
FLA.; PHYLLIS MILLEB, MEMBEE; AND BOSS STONE, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS DEPABTMENT 

Mr. Phillips. Dr. Burt, tell us where you are presently located? 
Dr. Burt. My present position? 
Mr. Phillips. Yes. 

Dr. Burt. I am the president of a research and consulting firm 
called Burt Associates. b 

Mr. Phillips. Were you associated with some other organization 
betore you opened your own business ? 

Dr. Burt. Yes. Prior to that, until about 2 months ago, I was a 
senior research staff member and project director for the Urban In- 
stitute m Washington, D.C. 

i M /j^ hi ^ 11 '?-. Would y° u tel1 us where the Urban Institute is 
located m Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Burt. That is the Urban Institute, located at 2100 M St NW 

Mr. Phillips. Tell us what the Urban Institute does ? 

Dr. Burt. Yes. It is a nonprofit public research corporation engaged 

primarily m pohcy-analysis-type work for Government agencies 

Mr. Phillips. Would that be State, Federal, and local agencies ? 

Dr. Burt. Yes, it includes all three. 

t f mh h lrs ' And could y° u tell us what you did at the Urban 
institute prior to assuming these responsibilities here in Miami? 

Dr. Burt. Well, my primary job during the past approximately 1 
year has been as director of what is called the Dade County drug abuse 
project. Prior to that I directed other projects for them in thelealth, 
analysis"' welfare area as wel1 as other studies related to policy 

Mr. Phillips. What was your responsibility as director of this Dade 
County research group? 

Dr. Burt. It was to direct the study. The study staff consisted of 
another senior research staff member from the Urban Institute, Mr 

™ S JT r ,' • s*™™ 1 other staff members from the institute. 

We did this study in conjunction with the county manager's office 
here m Dade County. The county manager s office provided several 
project staff members and data gatherers. 

Mr. Phillips. I think, Mr. Chairman, at this time, it might be ap- 
propriate to note that the county manager has been most cooperative 
with us and he has made available to the committee a copy of the re- 
P°* y hlc ll Dr - Burt and his associates at the Urban Institute sub- 
mitted to the county manager, and the staff has written and provided 
the report with an analysis. 

Could 1 you i tell us, Doctor, what your objectives were when you com- 
menced this study? 

Dr. Burt. First of all, we conducted the study as we conduct all 
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studios, from the perspective of the decisionmaker, in this case the 
county manager. 

Tho primary objectives were first to look at the existing treatment 
program effort", in bade County and to evaluate them. 
Mr. Bkasco. How many programs did you say ? 
Dr. Burt.. Treatment? 

Mr. Bkasco. Did you give the number of the programs? 

Dr. Burt. No; I did not. I can give you a number if you would like. 

Mr. Bkasco. No ; T thought you did. 

Dr. Brirr. To evaluate the programs and to evaluate other programs 
outside of Dade County in terms pi their cost and probable perform- 
ance and effectiveness in treating primarily heroin addicts 

I would like to say a word about the report, if I may, before we go 
anv further. 

I realize that the county manager has furnished a copy of the re- 
port. The particular version which you were furnished is what we call 
a preliminary draft, which is not, intended for circulation, quotation, 
attribution, or anything else. It is really three drafts away from tho 
final version. 

We are now intensively rewriting that particular draft; we are up- 
dating it and changing some of the data. We will have another draft 
completed sometime around the end of July, and then after that we 
will prepare a final draft which will be distributed and be available 
for quotation, and so on. 

Mr. PniMiirs. Well, in the interim, we would like to have the bene- 
fit of your thinking at the time. 

Can you tell us about what you did find concerning the addict popu- 
lation here in Dade County ? § . 

Dr. Burt. First of all, I would like to make it clear that it is ex- 
tremely difficult and somewhat hazardous to estimate the precise num- 
bers of drug users, abusers, and addicts, and we have to differentiate 
which we are talking about. 

We are talking about heroin addicts which are defined as individuals 
who are habitually using the drug, addicted to it, and would experience 
withdrawal symptoms: if they were not able to obtain it. It is very diffi- 
cult, of course, to determine exactly how many there are. We have 
made an estimate, based on some statistical techniques, using the data 
we have gathered, and we end up with a range between 7,000 and 
12,000 heroin addicts in Dade County. 

Mr. Bkasco. How large j county is that, sir? 

Dr. Burt. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Brasco. How large a county is Dade County, population wise? 
Dr. Burt. I believe it is about 1.2 million. 

Mr. Brasco. And vou said your range for heroin addiction was be- 
tween 7,000 and 12,000? 

Dr. Burt. Yes ; 7,000 to 12,000. We do not know how many experi- 
menters there arc ; we do not know how many individuals have used, at 
some time, other drugs; and we do not know' how many are addicted to 
other drugs. 

Mr. Pitilltps. Would it be fair to say that the picture of drug abuse 
here in Miami and Dade County would be substantially more than the 
figures you have just given us ? 

Dr. ftuRT. Are you speaking of drug abuse or heroin ? 
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Mr. Phillips. Drug abuse. 

Dr. Burt. Ding abuse in general ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes. 

Dr. Burt. Well, certainly, the number of individual drug abusers 
would have to be larger than that. 

Mr. Phillips. Have you been able to arrive at a factor by which we 
could estimate that i 

Dr. Burt. No, sir; there is no such factor. 

Chairman Pepper. Doctor, tell us about the deatli rate from heroin 
addiction in Dade County, please. 

Dr. Burt. I do have data covering the period from 1969 to 1971. I 
understand that the assistant medical examiner will testify later. He 
will give you the same data and, perhaps, also more recent data for 
1972. 

During the period 1969 to 1971, there were a total of 126 deaths in 
which opiates were involved. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell us whether or not you determined what 
the amount of drug abuse and drug addiction was in the Miami school 
system or the Dade County schools? 

Dr. Burt. We have no in formation on the subject. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell us why you do not have any infor- 
mation on the subject ? 

Dr. Burt. There is no such information available, and we were not 
able to gather this data in the course of our study. 

Mr. Phillips. Did you or the county manager attempt to have the 
school board conduct a survey of their operations to determine what 
the extent of ding abuse was in the school system i 

Dr. Burt. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Phillips. What Happened? 

Dr. Burt. Well, the county manager's office and the Urban Institute 
approached the board of public instruction regarding conducting a 
survey of drug abuse among school-aged children. 

They initially agreed to this, but the survey was not conducted dur- 
ing the course of our study. 

Mr. Phillips. In other\vords, the board of public instruction, which 
is the school agent here in Dade County, was approached by you at the 
Urban Institute and by the county managers office and was specifically 
asked to conduct a survey to determine what the extent of drug abuse 
was in the schools : is that correct '{ 

Dr. Burt. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Phillips. Do yon think that is vitally needed information in 
order to attack this problem ? 

Dr. Hurt. I think that information would be useful and 
informative. 

Mr. Phillips. In order to provide for a program Or even to know the 
dimension of the problem, those facts are vital ; are they not? 

Dr. Burt. I think that is very important information for planning 
purposes, in order to determine the extent of the problem, to better 
know where we stand now. 

Mr. Phillips. Why didn't the board of public instruction conduct 
this survey; if you know ? 

Dr. Burt. I really don't know. I can suggest some reasons why they 
possibly had some reservations about it. 
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Mr. Phillips. Well, can you toll us what the conversations were be- 
tween the county manager and that organization and the Urban In- 
stitute and that organization, so far as you know ? 

Dr. Buirr. Well, roughly, you must understand that this was ap- 
proximately 9 to 12 months ago when I had the conversations. 

As I recall, we approached them and described the study to them. 
We mentioned that similar surveys had been conducted in other 
cities. We suggested some significant limitations to these kinds of 
studies. I think among them is the fact that they are basically de- 
pendent upon the responses of students. In other words, they are 
asked: "Do you use certain drugs? To what extent?'* And, so on, like 
this. It is impossible to validate the accuracy of that kind of informa- 
tion. 

I think, too, possibly some individuals may have had some reserva- 
tion as to the extent to which such data would be useful to them in 
their own planning. 

Beyond that, I do not think I could really speculate. 

Mr. Phillips. In your work at the Urban Institute and your work 
here, we have some indication that the school authorities — and this 
is throughout the country, not necessarily in Dade County — are very 
reluctant to get the true facts relating to drug abuse because they think 
the facts are going to reflect unfavorably upon the school systems if 
they make public the extent of drug abuse in the schools. It would 
give the schools a blackeye, and they would rather sweep it under the 
rug. Would you say that is some of the thinking you have encountered 
in relation to these surveys ? 

Dr. Burt. No; I really cannot respond very well to that particular 
question. The only experience we have had with respect to this kind 
of survey is in two cities, Nashville and here. I cannot really comment 
on the motive of the individuals involved. 

Chairman Pepper. Excuse me, Dr. Burt. 

What reason did the school authorities give for not conducting the 
survey that you asked them to make ? 

Dr." Burt. As I recall, I know that they agreed to do it. As time 
went on. I believe they had other things that' the particular evaluation 
people were required to do. And, as 1 recall, one major reason was the 
workload involved, since it would take a substantial amount of work 
to do this kind of a survey. 

But. again, I believe with all due respect, their reasoning should 
come from them. 

Chairman Pepper. So ; they just did not do it? 

Dr. Burt. Yes ; sir. 

Mr. Phillips. And they were specifically requested to do it by you ? 
Dr. Burt. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. You felt that it was desirable and the county mana- 
ger's office felt it was desirable. 
Lr. Burt. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. And the board of public instruction did not cooperate 
with you in your desires ; is that correct ? 
Dr. Burt. Well, in that the survey was not conducted. 
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Mr. Philups. You are rather meticulous in your answers, Doctor. 
Thank you. 

Can you tell us what you found to be the statistical composite of the 
drug addict here in Dade County ? 

Dr. Burt. If you do not mind, I had better look at some notes here. 

Mr. Phillips. Please do. Please do. I really prefer you refresh your 
recollection with notes so far as that is possible. 

Dr. Burt. I can tell you what the statistically average client is in 
the treatment programs in Dade County; that is, of the eight major 
treatment programs that we evaluated. 

Now, this may or inay not be precisely the same as the average 
addicts, but it certainly is the average client for treatment programs 
and is statistically the average client who is a fictitious person com- 
bining characteristics of all clients. He is a white single male, 19 to 
25 years old, who has abused heroin, or he says he has, for 2 to C rears 
and claims to have spent about $40 a day on drugs prior to entering 
the program. 

Mr. Phillips. So, that would be the typical addict here in the treat- 
ment facilities ; is that correct ? 
Dr. BuptT. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. Now, you say he has been involved for a 2- to 3-year 
period ; is that correct ? 
Dr. Burt. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. And that would, at the lower level of the addict, reach 
down into the high school level ; is that correct? 

Dr. Burt. Yes ; it would include some high school students. 

Mr. Philups. One of the reports that you have filed indicates that 
approximately 12 percent of the i>eople who are in these treatment 
programs are nigh school students ; is that correct ? 

Methadone. I am talking about methadone maintenance. 

Dr. Burt. High school students ? 

Mr. Philups. Yes. 

Dr. Burt. I do not recall that particular number. 

Mr. Phillips, Well, did you find out there were high school students 
who were in these programs ? 

Dr. Burt. I do not know. We did not gather that particular bit of 
data. We do know the ages of individuals in the programs. We do 
know that no methadone-program addict client is under the age of 18, 
with a very occasional exception. But I do not know how many of 
these individuals are actually enrolled in high school. 

Mr. Phillips. I see. Do you know how many are students ? 

Dr. Burt. Yes, but I do not have that particular number with me. 

Mr. Philups. We will obtain the report and incorporate that. 

Dr. Burt, Yes, We will submit the report when it is completed for 
the record. 

(The report referred to was retained in the committee files.) 

Mr. Phillips. Now, did you come across any information in relation 
to how much theft, how much stolen property is obtained by addicts 
herein Dade County? 



Dr. Burt., We estimate that it is on the order of $28 million per year. 

Now, this includes stolen property and stolen money; that is, the 
supposedly fair market value of the property plus the actual ea^h. 

Once again, it is very difficult to come out with a very precise num- 
ber. The range could be anywhere from $ million a year to S3r> mil- 
lion. But I think $28 million is probably ..lie most reasonable single 
estimate that we can make. 

Chairman Pepper. We are constantly confronted by the question of 
"where are we going to get the money?" when we talk alxnit putting 
into effect programs that will treat and rehabilitate drug addicts. 

You said that the school system probably did not go ahead with the 
survey because of the work that was involved being considerable and 
maybe they did not have the money. I do not know, but what I want 
to emphasize is that from your statement you are saying that approxi- 
mately $28 million a year is being involuntarily contributed to heroin 
addiction by the citizens of this county. 

Xow, a program having $28 million a year behind it would l)c quite 
a program to treat and rehabilitate people, would it not? 

It is not a fact that we are saving by doing nothing. Our people are 
already, involuntarily, in this one county, contributing, according to 
vour best estimate, $28 million a year. That kind of contribution, or 
loss, must always be taken into account, it seems to me, in connection 
with how much it costs to put a program into effect. 

You are not saving any of that $28 million that is taken. 

Mr. Phillips. Dr. Burt, could you tell us what you found in rela- 
tion to the treatment system for addicts here in Dade County? 

Dr. Btjrt. I am sorry, but I am really not sure where to begin. 

Are you speaking in terms of the entire system that deals with drug 
addicts? 

Mr. Phillips. Well, would you address yourself to that portion that 
you feel you can address yourself to? We will cover the other portion 
subsequently ? 

Dr. Burt. Well, once again, I am really not sure where to start. Cer- 
tainly, Dade County has a considerable' variety of different types of 
treatment programs. I think it has some very useful movements under- 
way toward tying this system together. At the time that the draft 
report was written, of which you have a copy, these efforts were much 
less far along than they are now. 

In our updated version whifh will be out in about a month, we are 
going to modify some of the statements that have been made with re- 
spect to an effort at planning, evaluation, and coordination among the 
various treatment programs. 

Mr. Phillips. You originally described them as "There was no 
well-coordinated, efficient drug treatment system in Dade County" ; 
is that correct? 

Dr. Burt. I think this is correct ; yes. 

"Sir. Phillips. Now, you say that the system was, as I understand it, 
unplanned, uncoordinated, and so forth ; is that correct? 

Dr. Burt. Well, that was certainly valid as of about the ond of 1071. 

Mr. Phillips. Recently, some efforts have been made to improve 
this? 

Dr. Burt. Definitely. There are efforts underway now, for example, 
through the health planning council which has appointed a drug abuse 



task force, and there are useful efforts underway at attempting to 
achieve greater coordination among: the various programs and at- 
tempting to achieve some measure of planning. And these are useful 
steps in the right direction. Of course, they have a long way to go. 
but the efforts are really quite recent. 

Mr. Phillips. Now, when you say "quite recent," you moan in the 
last couple of months? 

Dr. Burt. Since last September to be precise, and then 1 think they 
got \vc M underway, roughly, during last November. But it takes a long 
time and a lot of effort and education to develop a well-planned, well- 
coordinated drug treatment system. No such system exists in anv citv 
in the country today. 

Mr. Phillips. Did you also find that the ethnic composition of sonic 
of the treatment programs was not fairly representative of the com- 
munity here? Do vou understand my question? 

Dr. Burt. I believe I do. You aie raising the issue of the ethnic 
distribution of addicts; that is to say, the number and percentage of 
addicts who are white versus black, for example, and how the dis- 
tribution of addicts treated by these programs compares. The answer 
is that the heroin addiction problem is disproportionately prevalent 
among the black population as it is in most cities. I should be more 
precise when 1 say that. 

Bv that I do not mean that a majority of addicts are necessarily 
black, but I simply mean that in view of the fact that roughly 15 
percent of the population in Dade County is black, certainly the per- 
centage of addicts is much higher. Less than half of the addicts in 
Dade County are black, but certainly much more than 15 percent are. 

Mr. Brasco. What is your point. Doctor ? It escapes me. 

You have been dancing around it. What is it ? 

Dr. Burt. Pardon me. If I appear evasive, I am not attempting to 
be. 

Mr. PmiuMPS. You do appear evasive, qui f ^ frankly. 

Mr * ? R 3 3CO - ^ re y° u sa y in ^ that blacks, j proportionate numbers, 
are excluded from these programs or are not participating in these 
programs? 

What is it? 

Dr. Burt. All right. Let me be very specific. 

Approximately 35 percent of opiate overdose deaths over the last 
o years, 35 percent of those who died, have been black. 

Roughly 50 percent of the persons admitted to the Dade County 
lail during the first 3 months of 1972 who were known addicts were 
black* 

Therefore— and there are other data, too— I think the problem in the 
black community is disproportionately large. 

Now, if we look at the clients treated by treatment programs, we 
find that they do not treat a very large percentage of blacks. 

Mr. Brasco. What percentage would that be ? 

Dr. BtTRT. I do not have a composite figure, Mr. Brasco, but for the 
methadone maintenance programs, as I recall, the variance is between 
15 and 25 percent of the clients are black for the residential therapeutic 
communities, certainly less than 10 percent of the clients are black. 
For nonresidential therapeutic programs the percentage is even 
smaller. r ° 
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Chairman Pepper. Excuse ine for just a minute. 

I would like to announce that we are very pleased to have our col- 
league, a Democratic member of this committee, the Honorable Charles 
Range! from New York, join us. 

Go right ahead. 

Mr. Phillips. What percentage of the people who are being treated 
in rehabilitation programs are black ? 

Dr. Burt. Well, I cited, I think, three different figures, sir, because 
I do not have a composite figure available. 

But the figures vary between 25 percent for the ones in the metha- 
done maintenance programs and considerably less than 5 percent for 
the nonresidential therapeutic communities. 

Mr. Phillips. So, in the therapeutic communities, white comprise 
05 percent of the clients and blacks make up the remaining 5 percent; 
is that correct? 

Dr. Burt. Yes. And this, by the way, is fairly typical of therapeutic 
communities or mental health programs. 
Mr. Phillips. Why is that ? 

Why are black people not being treated equally, or fairly as it seems 
to me ? 

Dr. Burt. Well, I do not fully understand why. I think one of the 
reasons is that generally people are attracted to programs where they 
find people of similar racial, ethnic, social backgrounds, both in terms 
of clients and in terms of the staff members. 

Mr. Phillips. One of the recommendations was that these programs 
be expanded to the degree that the black people and the people who 
have a Spanish surname can be included in these treatment facilities; 
is that correct? 

Dr. Burt. Yes. 

Chairman Pepper. If I may interrupt? 

Arc most of the programs now voluntary programs, where entry 
into the program is voluntary on the part of the participant ? 

Dr. Burt., Yes. I believe all of the programs take only voluntary 
clients. 

However, some clients do come under some pressure fi-om the 
courts and probation officers. But they are still considered to be, basi- 
cally, voluntary clients. 

Mr. Brasco. Even those referred by the courts ? 

Dr. Burt. Yes. We do have data on the number of clients who are 
referred by the courts. However* we do not necessarily call those 
completely involuntary clients since sometimes there is relatively 
little pressure, and sometimes the pressure is quite great. But there is 
no, as you know, involuntary civil commitment program in Dade 
County. 

Chairman Pepper. Go ahead, Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Phillips. Doctor, you also .had an occasion to look at the drug 
education programs in the school system. What did you find ? 

Dr. Burt. I am sorry to say that we really know very little about 
it. The focus of our study was bn heroin addiction, and we did not get 
very much at all intothfc school programs themselves. The only ex- 
ception to that really is that one or more treatment programs would 
have some involvement with the schools in providing some counsel- 
ing, operating various kinds of sessions, providing lectures, and so on. 
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Mr. Phillips. Well, did you find that these education programs were 
of doubtful— you used the word "doubtful"— effectiveness? 

Dr. Burt. Well, the statement in there refers to educational pro- 
grams in general rather than to Dade County specifically. 

Based on what we have learned about education programs in gen- 
eral, it is really not known how effective they are in terms of pre- 
venting or minimizing the progressive involvement of young people 
in the drug culture. Evaluations have generally not been conducted, 
and the few that have been were inconclusive. It is not clear right now 
to what extent any education program is helpful. 

Mr. Phillips. In other words, your description of its doubtful ef- 
fectiveness is because it has not been evaluated and the results do 
not seem to be terribly significant? 

Dr. Burt. It simply is not clear how effective educational programs 
are with respect to drug abuse. 

Mr. Phillips. One other question, Doctor : 

One of your recommendations is, apparently, that the school sys- 
tem conduct these various surveys you have started out with ; correct? 
Dr. Burt. Yes, or a similar survey. 

Mr. Phillips. After a year's work, or a year-and-a-halfs work, 
you are still back in the same step of the school system; they have 
not conducted a survey. Are you recommending they conduct a survey ? 

Dr. Burt. Yes, we are. 

Mr. Phillips. Then, how much time has elapsed, Doctor, since the 
time you initially undertook this study until today? 

Dr. Burt. Well, from the time the study actually got underway, it 
has been about a year. I do not remember precisely how many months 
have passed since we initially approached the school board or since 
they agreed to conduct the study, but I suppose it has been about 9 
months, roughly. 

Mr. Phillips. So, we have lost another 9 months; is that correct? 
Dr. Burt. It has been, say, 9 to 11 months since we asked them to do 

it. 

Mr. Phillips. I have no other questions. 
Chairman Pepper. Mr. Brasco ? 
Mr. Brasco. Yes. 

Doctor, I can understand your reluctance for not wanting to an- 
swer for the board of public instruction with respect to their reason- 
ing in not wanting to conduct the survey. 

The board of education, its counterpart in the city of New York, 
suiters from a bad case of myopia. I hope it is not true here in Miami. 

in any event, I suspect that one of the most important considera- 
tions concerning programing is when the State and the Federal 
legislative bodies have to appropriate moneys for these programs. We 
ought to know what kind of problem we are talking about before we 
can realistically talk about how much is needed and what is needed. 

Let me ask you this: How many schools did you cover in your 
survey? J 

Dr. Buft. Well, we did not, of course, conduct the survey. 

Mr. Brasco. This was supposed to be a survey of drug abuse in 
the schools; was it not? Or did I misunderstand what the survey was 
geared toward? J 
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Dr. Burt. Yes. It was to be a survey of drug abuse among school 
age children. 

The survey was to actually take place in the schools. It was to be 
either a sample or a 100-percent survey of all children in the eighth 
grade and the 11th grade. 

Mr. Brasco. How inanv schools would that be ? 

Dr. Burt. That would'be all of the high schools and the junior high 
schools in Dade County. 

Mr. Brasco. We do not know how many schools we are talking 
about? 

Dr. Burt. I do not really know. 
Mr. Brasco. I was just curious. 

Mr. PuiLLirs. There are 20 senior high schools and 39 junior high 
schools in the Dade County school system. 

Mr. Brasco. And how large a school population is that ? 

Mr. Phillips. Junior high schools, 60,306-; senior high schools, 48,482. 

Mr. Brasco. The real point I am trying to make, Doctor, is to try 
to ascertain how you caine up with the figure of 7,000 to 12,000 
heroin addicts. 

Dr. Burt. Well, the figure of 7,000 to 12,000 came from four sepa- 
rate estimates of the number of heroi i addicts. It really had nothing 
to do with the schools per se, but only addressed persons addicted to 
heroin. 

Now, to the extent that pchool-aged children were addicted, they 
would probably show up in those figures. 

Mr. Brasco.* All right. Now, how did you conic up with the 7,000 to 
12,000? I mean, wliat criteria did yoil use to fix thcin as heroin 
addicts? 

Dr. Bt:rt. We took, firs* of all, the clients of programs, who were 
known heroin addicts, as a >>asic file. I am trying not to get into all of 
the statistical manipulation, but forgive me if I do. Nevertheless, that 
was our basic file. We compared this to other files of known addicts 
which included persons who had died from opiate overdoses, persons 
who had l>ecn arrested for opiate offenses, and persons who were 
known addicts and were in the county jail. We tried initially to use 
data on persons who had contracted hepatitis, but the data were too 
unreliable. We used, also, the so-called Baden formula that wa.<; de- 
veloped, as you know, in New York City, and then took these esti- 
mates and c.' up with a range. 

Mr. Br .vo. Can you tell us what the estimates were before yon 
threw ' .in into the formula ? 

Dr. Burt. Before what? 

Mr. Brasco. Before you used any formula, what were your esti- 
mates? With the fixed facts that you came up with in the program, in 
the jails, the overdoses, can you tell us what those fixed numbers 
were? 

Dr. Buirr. Well, I do not have the exact numbers in front of me, 
but there were more than 2,000 individuals treated by treatment 
programs. 

Mr. Brasco. Right. 

Dr. Bt'rt. There were in excess of, I believe it was, 127 individuals 
who died from heroin overdoses from 1969 to 1971. 
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There were 2,319 drug-related arrests in 1070. I believe it was, 
in Dade County, of which 336, 1 believe, were for possession of opiates. 

There were, I believe, 28 heroin addicts admitted to the Dade County 
jail during the months of January through March 1072. 

Mr. Brasco. What I am trying to find out is: When you came up 
with a base figure, was it around 4,000 and you projected it on the 7.000 
to 12,000 ? That is what I am trying to find out. 

Dr. Burt. No. This range simply expresses the fact that we are un- 
certain what the exact number is and those estimates are really the 
number of addicts that we estimate to be in Dade County as of the 
middle of 1971. And, as I say, we cannot state a very precise number. 

Mr. Brasco. No, I understand that. I am not being critical as to 
that statement. I was just trying to find out how one conies up with 
a number. 

Let me ask you this: During the course of your survey— and I as- 
sume you spoke to people — did your study have anything to do with 
the sales of narcot ics in and around school premises ? 

Dr. Burr. Xo, Mr. Brasco. We did not include that at all. The study 
did not address what we call the supply side of drugs at all, including 
schools. 

Mr. Buasco. But did you get into related fields; that is, the violence 
that surrounds drug abuse and addiction ? 

Dr. Burt. Not as such, only to the extent it is reflected in the crime 
rate. 

Mr. Buasco. Is that a reflection of Dade County? How much of a 
percent of crime in Dade County is attributed to drug addiction and 
drug abuse? 

Dr. Burt. Well, we are really not certain. We are really not certain. 

Mr. Brasco. Can you give us an estimate? In Xew York, we use an 
estimate of anywhere from 50 percent to 60 percent. 

Dr. Burt. 1 would say anywhere from 10 to 50 percent, very, very 
roughly, in Dade County. 

Mr. Brasco. That is rough. Now, you say that included in this were 
addicts 19 to 25years of age. 

Dr. Burt, mill, the figures 19 to 25 reflect the statistically average 
addict who was treated by a treatment program. 

Mr. Brasco. But that would have no relationsliip to the high schools, 
would it? 

Dr. Burt. Well. I am trying to interpret your question. The addicts 
that we identified range in age from between 14 to, 1^ think, W or 05. 

Mr. Brasco. Let me ask you this: How many were in the age range 
of 19 to 25? 

Dr. Burt. I do not have the number in front of me, but I will be 
happy to supply it for the record. 

(The following information was subsequently received from Dr. 
Burt:) 

Fifty-four percent of known addicts are 10-25 years of age. If then* are a 
total of 9,500 addicts and known addict* are representative of thera, 5,130 are 
19-25 years of age. 

Mr. Brasco. How did you, then, translate that age group to the 
school-age group, if you did ? 

Dr. Burt. We did not attempt to translate that into usage by school- 
age children. The vehicle for that was to lie the survey I mentioned. 
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Mr. Brasco. In other words, the survey having a twofold purpose, 
one being to try to identify the amount of drug abuse and addiction 
in the schools, and then for the total population of Dade County? 

Dr. Burt. Well, it would address only school-age children and there 
would be no> way to extrapolate tha ; data to other age groups, but we 
hoped that it would give us some reasonable handle on the extent of 
drug usage among school-age children. 

Mr. Brasco. And in answer to counsel, you commented on the effec- 
tiveness of the program, and you basically said that you could not 
make any statement with respect to that because there had been no 
followup or controlled data with respect to the programs ; is that sub- 
stantially what you said? 

Dr. Burt. Referring to the education programs. 

Mr. Brasco. Well, in the beginning you said the objective of your 
study was to evaluate the programs, one in terms of costs and in terms 
of effectiveness. 

Dr. Lurt. Yes. 

Mr. Brasco. Well, what about the effectiveness ? 

Dr. Burt. We are now in the process of completing our evaluation 
of the data, and, so, I believe it would be somewhat premature for me 
to make any statement now as to the effectiveness of each of the 
programs. 

Mr Brasco. Well, generally speaking, can you give us some insight 
as to it? 

Dr. Burt. Well, I really do not believe that I could help too much. 
I am not trying to be evasive. Please understand. We are in the process 
of gathering certain additional information, trying to clarify certain 
of our interpretations, and we are redoing a certain amount of the 
data also. I really would not want to mislead you or anybody else by 
attempting to give you an opinion now. 

Mr. Brasco. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Keating? 

Mr. Keating. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I just have a few questions. 
I did not get your figure on the number of deaths that were due to 
drug addiction from 1963 to 1971. 
Did vou not give us that number ? 

Dr. Burt. The number of deaths in which opiates were involved 
was 126. 

Mr. Keating. 126 in a 2-year period of time. 

Dr. Burt. That is a 3-year period, 1969 through 1971. 

Mr. Keating. Now, earlier jrou had indicated that the blacks, to use 
your words, had a disproportionate number on heroin in relation to 
their ratio of the population in Dade County; is that correct? 

Dr. Burt. Yes. 

Mr. Keating. Did you break it down into other groups or categories 
or ethnic backgrounds, Spanish-speaking or other designations? 
Dr. Burt. We did not brerik it down further. 
Mr. Keating. You just did black and white? 
Dr. Burt. Yes. 

Mr. Keating. I do not have any other questions, Mr. Chairman. 
. Chairman Pepper. Mr. Mann? 
Mr. Man*. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Pepper. Mr. jRangel? 
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Mr. Rangel. Yes. Thank you. 

Doctor, do you know the amount of money that was involved in this 
contract that went on between Dade County and the Urban Institute? 

Dr. Bttrt. Yes. The amount of the contract was $25,000. Substantially 
more than that was provided bv the Ford Foundation. 

Mr. Rangel. Was it spellea out in the written agreement exactly 
what population was going to be sampled in order to determine the 
degree or drug addiction inDade County ? 

Dr. Burt. The contract spelled out that we would focus on heroin 
addicts as opposed to drug abusers in general. 

Beyond that, no. 

Mr. Rangel. How could any report be effective that excluded the 
student population? 

Dr. Bum. Well, we certainly set out in an attempt to include it, but 
were unable V) get the information, as was mentioned earlier. 

Mr. Rangel. My problem as a lawyer is, that if your firm was con- 
tracted to do a specific job, why would not the other parties to the 
contract not assist you in getting at the information tnat they con- 
tracted for? 

Dr. Burt. Well, I believe they did. and that is to say the contract 
was with the county, with the Dade County government. Aad I do be- 
lieve that they did everything in their power to attempt to facilitate 
the gathering of the inf ormation. 

The school board is a separate jurisdiction in Dade Countv, and I 
flo not believe they had anv contractual obligation in regard to that 
at all. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, it would just appear to me— and I do not know 
whether you would agree— that any drug abuse survey that excludes 
the student population is just throwing money down the drain. 

Dr. Bttkt. I am not sure I understand your point. 

Mr. Rangel. I just cannot, for the life of me, see any political sub- 
division contracting with your firm or any other firm to determine the 
extent of drug abuse within a given county aad then, for jurisdictional 
purposes or any other purpose, exclude the ; ^imgsters of that given 
community. 

Dr. Bttkt. I do not believe it is fair to s*ty the county manager's office 
attempted to exclude the young people. 

Mr. Rangel. I am not here to attempt to identify the personality 
responsible and it is difficult for irie to understand the difference in 
jurisdiction, but, in trying to be objective, almost everyone in this 
town should be concerned as to the number of youngsters that are drug 
addicts. 

Dr. Buirr. Certainlv. 

Mr. Rangel. And if, for any jnven reason, this information was not 
incorporated in the survey then it seems to me that it would certainly 
detract from the attention that one should pay to the survey, I was 
wondering, as a professional, whether or not you would agree. 

Would you have assumed this task if you had known in advance that 
you could not get information on the student population? 

Dr. Burt. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Rangel. You mean that you would think that the report does 
have some validity in determining drug addiction in Dade County 
with the exclusion of students ? 



Dr. Burt. Would you please repeat your question ? 

Mr. Raxgel. I am just asking, as a professional researcher from the 
Urban Institute, whether or not you believe you could offer a valid 
report, or a report that would have some bearing on the problem, if you 
had known in advance that you would not be able to obtain information 
related to the student population ? 

Dr. Burt. Well, 1 certainly think "Yes. we would." And for the 
reason that the major problem with respect to heroin addicts is not 
in the schools. If we look at the number of addicts — I do not know 
really the percentage who would be actually in school, but I would 
guess that it would be extremely small. And, please, bear in mind that 
I made a distinction earlier about heroin addicts as compared to oc- 
cassional users, and those who abuse other drugs. I believe that we did 
pick out the disproportionate share of heroin addicts in our study. 

Mr. Raxoel. Well, I hope that Dade County does not make the same 
mistake that the New York City Board of Education made, because for 
some 10 years they assumed that very same attitude and made that 
very same type of projection. Now it is reported that in many of the 
schools the addict population is 85 percent of the school population: 
It seems to me to be. very dangwous to predict a minimum iiKolvcmeir 
of youngsters with drugs when the parents certainly would want that 
type of statement verified through a survey. I hope you arc right, but 
it seems as though you arc really sitting on a powder keg if you wall: 
away from Dade dounty and say "We have identified the unemploy- 
ablcs but we really do not know what is going on in the schools."' 

I have no further questions. 

Dr. Burt. I would like to rcclarify one thing, and that is that we con- 
tracted to evaluate drug treatment programs which were under the 
jurisdiction or otherwise under the control of the county government, 
and for this reason we were really unable to specify that we would in 
fact, evaluate treatment programs in the schools because of the 
jurisdictional difference. 

Mr. Bkasco. Would my friend yield for a question ? 

Mr. Rangel. Yes. 

Mr. Biusco. I do not want to belabor this point, Doctor, but this 
is something that, at least, I was not able to understand. When you 
received the contract for the survey, was it at all considered that you 
were to have the independent capabilities of coming up with the survey 
of drug addiction in the schools without the cooperation of the schools ? 

Dr. Btjrt. Well, there is no way* 

Mr. Brasco. Did they consider your independent capabilities to do 
any thing like that ? 

I am not sure there is no way, but I am just wondering whether or 
not they took that into consideration, or was it all predicated on the fact 
that you would get cooperation from the board of public instruction? 

Dr. Burt. Well, what we said we would do was to attempt to get 
their cooperation for the purpose of conducting such a survey. 

Chairman Pepper. Excuse me just a minute. If you will yield ? 

Mr. Brasco. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Pepper. The school board here, of course, is an elected 
body, and it is elected just like the board of county commissioners 
which is the governing authority at the county level. Was it a matter 
of jurisdiction, the county government feeling it should not make a 
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survey of the drug problem in the schools, leaving that to the separate 
jurisdiction of the school authority { 

Is that the reason that the school population was not included in 
your contract* 

Dr. Burt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Pepper. And you requested, or the county manager re- 
quested, the school authority to make the survey in the schools ? 
Dr. Burt. Yes, sir. 
Chairman Pepper. Go ahead. 

Mr. Ranoel. If I may follow along? I think the information solicited 
b£ the chairman may change the situation, because in New York 
City one of the reasons that they do not have physical examinations 
and one of the reasons they do not have surveys is because the public 
school system would not want people to believe that they have addicts 
in the schools. 

But I assume you have different reasoning as it relates to the board 
of public instruction here ? 

Dr. Burt. Well, I really have no reasoning at all. I believe that infor- 
mation should come from them. 

Mr. Keating. Do you know if the board of education has done their 
own study on drugs in the schools ? 

Dr. Burt. My understanding is that they have not conducted that 
particular study. 

Chairman Pepper. Excuse me just a minute. 

When you told us about the request having been made by the county 
manager for the schools to make their own survey about drugs in the 
schools, to whom was that request made in respect to the schools? 

Dr. Burt. The particular individual ? 

Chairman Pepper. Yes. What I am getting at is: Was it made to the 
board of public instruction, the chairman of the board, a member of 
the board, or was it made to the administrative authority, the superin- 
tendent? 1 

Dr. Burt. It was made to the administrative authority. 

Chairman Pepper. They got it? 

Dr. Burt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Pepper. Was it made to Dr. Wiggin, the superintendent 
of public instruction ? 

Dr. Burt. I am sorry, sir, I do not recall his name. I believe it was 
to one of his assistants, and I believe— I am not sure of this— that there 
was some informal discussion held at higher levels, but I cannot say 
for sure just what these were, who they were with, and so or 

Mr. Nolde. Was it made to Dr. Bell ? 

Dr. Burt. I believe it was. 

Chairman Pepper. Excuse me. Dr. Porter is in the room now, and 
he is one of the administrative assistants to Dr. Wiggin in the board 
of public instruction. 

t)o you recall, Dr. Porter, to whom the request was made? 

Statement of Br. Porter 

Dr. Porter. No, sir; I do not. But I would like to say this : One of 
our men is supposed to speak to this committee on Friday, and he will 
answer your questions at that time. 

82-401—72 4 
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Chairman Pepper. Very well. All right. 

Dr. Porter. And any questions you have pertaining to this survey, 
he will answer. 

Mr. Keating. I would just like to add my thought that a study 
simply cannot bo complete unless it includes the schools today. How 
can you tell what you are primarily attempting to evaluate in the pro- 
gram: how can you correctly tell the percentage of the population of 
addicts receiving treatment; how can you tell how good tliey are doing 
if vou cannot tell how many are being treated? 

The study must have an awful lot of voids in it if it does not in- 
clude the school population. Any school board today that does not con- 
duct its own study, which requires another study in light of the high 
incidence of drugs across the country in schools, so far as we have been 
able to determine really is derelict. I do not know whether that is true 
in this situation because I really have not been able to tell from your 
testimony or develop anything concrete on what you are doing of not 
doing. 

Now, it may be because your study is not yet complete, and you do 
not want to reveal what you have, but I really do not think we have 
nailed you down properly on what your study does include and what 
it does not include and what facts you should develop. 

Chairman Pepper. Excuse me. For the information of my colleague, 
we have the figure of about 241,000 students in the Dade County school 
system. 

" Dr. Porter. The latest figures show 241,000. Broken down : 168 ele- 
mentary schools with 120,450 students; 39 junior high schools with an 
enrollment of 60,306 ; 20 senior high schools with an enrollment of 
48,482 ; and there are nine special schools, making a total of 236 schools. 

Chairman Pepper. I think that would be helpful to your question, to 
know how many students we have. There are about 241,000. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Phillips. I have no further questions. 
Chairman Pepper. Mr. Rangel? 
Mr. E angel. No further questions. 
Chairman Pepper. Mr. Brasco? 
Mr. Brasoo. No further questions. 
Chairman Pepper. Mr. Mann? 
Mr. Mann. Nothing further. 
Chairman Pepper. Mr.Blumenfeld? 

Mr. Blumenpeld. Doctor, was the cost of this proposed survey in- 
cluded in the contract ? 
Dr. Burt. No; it was not. 

Mr. Blxtmenpeld. What additional costs would be entailed to com- 
plete the study? 

Dr. Burt. 1 am really not sure. We did offer to provide some assist- 
ance, some consultation, and some resources, to help conduct the sur- 
vey which would have been taken out of the staff time available for 
the study. 

Mr. Phillips. The county managers offered to shoulder much of the 
burden themselves; is that correct? 

Dr. Burt. Part of the burden. I am not really sure what the total 
cost of the survey would have been. It would nave been conducted 
using in-house staff anyway. 
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Mr. Blumenfeld. You were attempting to do the survey in Miami 
and Nashville ; is that correct ? 

Dr. Burt. This particular survey would only have been done here. I 
mentioned Nashville only because I had had some experience there. I 
know that a survey was conducted there. Such surveys have been con- 
ducted in at least a dozen other cities that I am aware of. 

Mr. Rangel. By your firm? 

Dr. Btjrt. No; by others. 

Mr. Rangeu Do vou know whether any other survey excluded the 
student population ? 

Dr. Burt. The survey that I am referring to considered only the 
student population. 

Chairman Pepper. Excuse me just a minute. 

We have one of our distinguished members of the school board here, 
Mrs. Phyllis Miller. 

Mrs. Miller, would you like to make a statement? Or later in the 
hearings, if you have a statement to make, Mrs. Miller, you could 
speak. 

You are welcome, Mrs. Miller, and we appreciate your being here. 
If you would like to s?y anything we would be pleased to hear you at 
xmv pleasure, either now or whenever you would like to be heard. 

Statement of Phyllis Miller 

Mrs. Miller. Well, I really came to hear what all of the various 
members of the community would have to say. I would like to comment. 

I am a new member of the board, and I have only been in office since 
last January. Anything that preceded that time, I would not pretend 
to be knowledgeable about ; however, to my knowledge, there was never 
any request for this type of survey that came before the board of 
public instruction. 

Apparently, the request was made on an administrative level and 
was denied at that point and was not pursued any further. 

Anyone has the right to appear before the board if they feel that 
they have a grievance or a request to make, and I do not feel that it is 
fair to indict the board of public instruction for denying this survey 
when it was never even brought to our attention. 

Chairman Pepper. Mrs. Miller, would you be good enough to find 
out who on the administrative staff was contacted ? 

Mrs. Miller. 1 certainly am going to make it my business. 

Chairman Pepper. Of whom the request was made, whether it was 
on the administrative level or not? 

Mr. Good is the county manager for our metropolitan board of 
county commissioners, and he evidently dealt with it on an administra- 
tive level in dealing with the school board. However, the school board 
is the final authority, of course, in school matters, and perhaps it is 
unfortunate that after nothing was done with Dr. Burt it was not 
brought to the attention of the chairman of the school board to see 
whether or not it is the policy of the school board. 

Dr. Porter. I just want to raise one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Miller. While he is coming up, I would like to add that it is 
common knowledge that if anyone feels that they do not get satisfac- 
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tion on an administrative level that they have the right and the obliga- 
tion to appear before the board. 
We are, as you say, the court of final appeal. 

I would like to add also that to my knowledge no survey has ever 
been made, either by an outside firm or by the school authorities as to 
even predict the amount of addiction in our schools. Since these hear- 
ings, I um becoming convinced that it is far more widespread than we 
had ever dreamed, and after hearing some of thS young people up at 
the Seed program, I am convinced that the problem is emanating even 
at the elementary level. We are going to need help. I feel that we are 
going to need the authority to remand children like the courts on a 
compulsory basis to a therapeutic facility where they will get the kind 
of help that they need. We suspend a great many children for the use 
of drugs in schools, and, to my knowledge, we are not giving them 
any other help. And, from what I have heard from the young people, 
themselves, when they go out on this suspension, that is the time where 
they just go deeper into drugs becau^. they have more time. 

Mr. Phillips. That seems to be a policy followed by many school 
boards, Mrs. Miller, and it is probably a national disgrace. 

Mrs. Miller. Yes. Up until very recently, there was no plac^ to send 
them, but it appears as if there are some techniques that arc working. 

I think we are going to need your help. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, we have been hopeful that one of the effects 
of our hearing would be to bring this matter out in the open and get 
the people who are knowledgeable and who are responsible and con- 
cerned about it — I know you would be, since you are here, and you 
would be more than knowledgeable as a member of the school board 
about this problem. 

Dr. Porter, what did vou want to say ? 

Dr. Porter. I wanted to raise a question — and not to prolong any- 
thing or argue: Is anyone here absolutely sure that the city manager, 
Ray Good, made such a request for a survey ? 

Mr. Phillips. We have oeen advised that they did. 

Chairman Pepper. Doctor, do you have knowledge of whether the 
county manager made such a request ? 

Dr. Burt. We will be glad to furnish a copy of a letter sent to the 
administrative level of the school board. 

Also, the matter was discussed formally with at Jeast one member 
of the board of public instruction. I believe he is testifying later on. 

Chairman Pepper. Now, you have a letter, you say, from the county 
manager to somebody in the administration of the school system? 

Mr. Burt. Yes. 

Chairman Pepper. You can produce that letter ? 
Dr. Burt. I can. 

Chairman Pepper, I beg your pardon ? 
Do you have it with you ? 
Yes, Dr. Porter. 

Dr. Porter. Could Mr. Stone of our public relations department say 
just a word about that ? 

Chairman Pepper. What did you say, Mr. Burt? You do have the 
letter? 

Dr. Burt. Yes, wo do. 

Chairman Pepper. Will you present it now ? 
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Dr. Blkt. I hasten to say that it is in our files, and we can get it out 
and make it available to you, if you would like. 
Chairman Peitkk. Well, will you? 
('an you make it available during the day to us? 
Dr. ijurr. We will certainly try to. We will look for it right away. 
Chairman Pefmsr. Very well. 
(The letter referred to above follows :) 

The Urbax Institute; 
Washinrton, D.C., November 11, 1911. 

I>r. Benjamin Shepparh, 
Miami. Flu, 

Dear Dr. Kheppard:, I enjoyed talking with you last week about our Drug 
Abuse Project in Dade County. Yon asked that I let you know the outcome of 
our meeting with Dr. Innmau retail ding the survey of drug usage among school- 
age children. 

Dr 1 unman is considerably less than enthusiastic in regard to conducting 
the survey. He has reservations regarding both the appropriateness of the school 
system engaging in such a survey as well as some reservations regarding the 
ability to validate the results of such a survey. 

Dr. Innmun stated that he is intending to go through with the interviews, but 
wants to redesign the questionnaire. He is also intending to attempt to provide 
some validation of the answers by questioning terchers about their impression 
of the extent of drug involvement among school-age children. I am not sure to 
what extent this will validate anything. I suppose it depends upon how much 
faith you have in the desire and ability of teachers to observe and recognize 
symptoms of drug involvement. 

Dr. I mi man has several other priority projects that he has » omplete first 
and therefore said that he could not begin field work until the *: -- of February 
lie expects that data could be produced within about one month after that. Al- 
though this is somewhat late for our purposes, since we must have our findings 
and recommendations completed by the first of April, the timing would still be 
acceptable if he sticks to this schedule, I hope he does. 

I suspect that a strong expression of i uteres t on the part of the School Board 
in obtaining early results would force hiin to see this through. 

I very much appreciate your interest in and continued support of this study. 
Sincerely, 

Marvin It. Burt, Senior Research Staff. 

Dr. Porter. I wanted Mr. Stone of our public relations department 
to say a word on this matter.. 
Chairman Pepper. Very well. Come right up. 
What is your name, please X 

Statement of Boss Stone 

Mr., Stone. My name is Ross Stone from the public information de- 
partment of the county school system. 

I have been in touch with Mr. Hy Rothstein who is a consultant for 
our health and education, and Mr. Rothstein is collecting all of the 
material that was spoken of here today. 

Chairman Pepper. Do you have anything to say? 

Mr, Stoxe. Yes. Mr. Rothstein has told us that he is familiar with 
being with the company and that they were asked to cooperate with 
them as far as the survey and sampling is concerned. 

I think it would behoove all of you if you could hear him and then 
you could have the exact faces. 

But it has not been brought before the school board itself. 

Mr. Phillips. You are in a position to say that it was brought to 
the school administration ? 
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Mr. Stone. As I say, there was a conversation, as far as I under- 
stood the conversation, between the firm and our Mr. Hy Rothstein. 
If a survey was asked, that is for him to ascertain. 

Mr. P;iiLLrps. You do not know the answer ? 

Mr. Stone. I do not. 

Mr. Erasco. Mr. Chairman, might I ask Mrs. Miller a question? 
Chairman Petper. Yes. 

Mr. Bra sco. Mrs. Miller, I know you are only one member of the 
board of public instruction, but can you tell the committee whether 
or not you think such a survey would be looked upon favorably bv the 
board of public instruction ? ' 

Mrs. Miller. Well, I cannot speak for the other members of the 
board, but I think it is becoming obvious, and it will become more so 
throughout these hearings, that dru^ use is far more widespread than 
any of us have been willing to admit, even to ourselves, and I think 
it would be very foolish of us to bury our heads in the sand and pretend 
that it is not happening. 

Now, I would not say that I am sure a survey will give as much in- 
formation as we need, but it certainly would be* a starting point where 
we could begin to at least try to attack this problem. And I would 
guess that all of the members of the board would want to do what- 
ever they thought would be possible to try to alleviate this. And if 
the survey was one of the techniques that we needed, it would be verv 
improbable to me that they would refuse. 

Sir. Eaxgel. Doctor, is your contract completed ? 

Maybe we can open it up and get on with the public's business. 

Dr. Bfrt. It will be completed as of the end of this month. 

Mr. Br vsco. I wanted to alert you that the board of education in 
the city of New York has been most reluctant in this area and to pos- 
sibly alert you and the other members that this type of survey and 
what you spoke of before, remanding student addicts for treatment, 
the;, look upon these as questions of constitutional rights to privacy 
and the sanctity of the schools. But what has happened in New York- 
is that our schools became sanctuaries for drug pushers as well as 
student abusers and addicts. 

I just pass it on as information, because that is a very sad situation 
that we find ourselves in, in the city of New York. I think it is be- 
cause of that kind of approach in the world of academia that makes it 
possible. 

Mrs. Miller. I heard 500 students the other evening who all testified 
that they had purchased their drugs in the schools, sq I think it would 
he very foolish of us to deny that this is happening. These were pre- 
dominantly junior high school children. 

And I am not sure we are goinjr to get all the information we need 
from the survey, but I think possibly it would open up the eyes of the 
public— parents wlw) do not want to believe it and the cducatoi-s, them- 
selves, who do not want to see it in front of them. I think we have to 
face head-on the problem. 

Mr. Brasco. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rangel. Dr. Burt, if Mrs. Miller 9 thinking, hopefully, is rep- 
resentative of that of the board here in Dade County, would not your 
report, be much more meaningful if it included the student population ? 

Dr. Burt. Well, unquestionably. We would certainly, as I say, hope 
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to include information on the student population, and I think that the 
report would have been substantially improved if we had had that 
information. 
Mr. Raxgel. Thank you. 

Chairman Pepper. Thank you very much, Mrs. Miller. And thank 
you very much, Dr. Burt. 

We are now going to take a recess for lunch. The committee mem- 
bers are going to remain here and see a film, during which we will have 
a box lunch. Anyone else who would like to stay and see this film is 
welcome. This documentary has been put together by Fred Francis. 
It is on the treatment and rehabilitation center called the *'Seed." We 
will attend a Seed session tonight in Fort Lauderdale. 

We will take un hour's recess, until 2 :30. 

(Whereupon, at 1:25 p.m., a recess was taken until 2:00 p.m., this 
same day.) 

Afternoon Session 

Chairman Pepper. I was advised that the film will not be available 
until later this afternoon; so, at the conclusion of the hearing today 
we will show the film before going up to see the Seed program. 

Mr. Phillips, are you ready to proceed ? 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Chairman, the next scheduled witness is Dr. Brian 
Blackbourne, who is the county deputy medical examiner. He appar- 
ently had to leave, and perhaps we can start with the others. 

Chairman Pepper. Dr. Blackbourne had to leave ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, and he is coming right back. 

Chairman Pepper. All right, we win pass over Dr. Blackbourne, 
the Dade County deputy medical examiner, and take the next witness. 

All right, Mr. Counsel, go right ahead. 

Mr. Phillips. The next witnesses are, Mr. Chairman, Eric Robinson, 
Harold Gibber, Anita Sommer, Don Fussell, and Barbara Terp. 

Eric Robinson is the drug education resource teacher for the north- 
central district in the Dade County school system. 

Mr. RobhiFon points out the startling, yet very real, fact that 95 
percent of all junior and senior high school students in Dade County 
know someon from whom they can obtain any type of drug if they 
so desire. 

To combat this ever-growing, ever-present drug problem, Mr. Robin- 
son offers two recommendations. First, that teaciiers be required to 
have professional guidance training. Second, that schools capitalize 
on the talents and capabilities of our students and begin peer group 
counseling in all schools. 

Harold Gibber; was recently a teacher of human relations at Coral 
Gables Senior. High School) presently ]ie is on professional leave to 
complete his doctoral work in education administration. IIt> has been 
quite active with youth-oriented and vouth-relatecl programs, and had 
a close, warm rapport with many students at Gables High. 

Mr. Gibber lists three basic causes of the drug problem: (1) Peer 
pressure; (2) a user's deep, personal problems*, and (3) youths' — in 
general — anxiety and tension toward society's slow, gradual institu- 
tional changes. 

He feels that the best solution for the drug abuse problem is strict 
enforcement of laws against suppliers of drugs at all levels. Along 
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with strict enforcement, he finds it essential to show understanding 
to those on dru^s. particularly though peer group counseling used to 
redirect pew group pressure.* 

Mr. Fu??ell is coordinator of pupil personnel in the south-central dis- 
trict office of Dade County schools. Mrs. Sommer is drug consultant in 
the same school district, To combat the drug abuse problem within their 
area, they have found it most effective to let the authorities deal with 
pushers and allow peer counselors to deal with the variety of personal 
and social problems of the students. 

Their pet project, the HUG — human understanding and growth- 
room, was a program at Coral Gables Senior High that was so success- 
ful the idea has won acceptance in various school systems throughout 
the Nation. 

The HUG room is a classroom converted into close, comfortable sur- 
roundings filled with poetry, music, posters, and so forth, that students 
identify with. In the HUGr room any student is welcome to come and 
rap about his problems with students trained to discuss virtually any- 
f hing. It has met with such approval from faeultv, students, and ad- 
ministrators that peer counselors, rather than authorities, are now re- 
lied upon to handle students stoned in school. 

Barbara Terp is a resource teacher at Cocoanut Grove Elementary 
School. To her, the most successful drug preventive programs utilize 
peer group influence among students to develop improved self-concepts 
and understanding of one's own feelings. Most important, this type 
of program shows a child that his problems are not unique. Barbara 
firmly believes that peer group counseling can work at all levels, 
and has begun this program in her elementary school— even at the 
kindergarten level. 

She has submitted, for countywide approval, a detailed program for 
elementary schools, as well as a tentative budget— $1,600,000 from 
title IV-A, $100,000 from Dade County schools. 

A most interesting point in her proposal is that the program's ac- 
tivities often center around the students' environment. For example, 
in Miami the marine interests of the community are utilized in planning 
activities to make a child more aware of his surroundings. 

Again, she believes in rap sessions at the elementary school level. 
Though these sessions are structured with teachers at the kindergarten 
level, by the sixth grade they are peer group counseling sessions. 

Chairman Pepper. All right. You may proceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Robinson, will you tell us what your occupation 
is? 

STATEMENTS OF ERIC ROBINSON, HAROLD GIBBER, ANITA SOM- 
MER, DON FUSSELL, AND BARBARA TERP, TEACHERS, PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, DADE COUNTY, FLA. 

Mr. Eorinsok. I am a drug educational resource teacher for the 
north-central school district. 
Mr. Phillips. And do you have a prepared statement ? 
Mr. Robinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you deliver your prepared statement? 
I know it is not long, and I am sure we would be interested in 
hearing it. 
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Mr. Robinson. Although I am not prepared to present statistical 
information regarding the number of students who have abused or 
who presently are abusing drugs, I believe it would involve only a 
minimum of effort to gather such data. It would be a simple task 
for most to find out who is supplying and who is using drugs in any 
particular senior or junior high school. 

Even in the absence of such statistical data, I feel quite confident 
that I have a realistic picture as to the degree of involvement, and 
the availability of drugs at the junior and senior high school level. 
I speak specifically of the junior and senior high school, because, al- 
though drugs are reaching into the elementary level, the junior and 
senior high schools demand focus of our attention because of the im- 
mediacy of the situation. I would feel safe in stating that at least 50 to 
GO percent of all junior and senior high school students have at least 
tried drugs, and between 20 and 30 percent of all senior high school 
students are frequently abusing drugs at the present time. 

Just as alarming and potentially dangerous I would say at a very 
minimum of 95 percent of all junior and senior high school students 
either know a student within a school or some person outside the 
school from whom they could obtain drugs providing they had the 
willingness to do so. The public schools definitely represent one of the 
major areas of transaction when it comes to the traffic in illicit drugs 
with the possible exception of heroin, and even this drug can be ob- 
tained at a public school if a person so desires. 

In my own private life, I know positively the- extent of the avail- 
ability of every drujr including heroin. I have definite fears for our 
future if drugs continue to be as readily available as they presently 
are. If the problems continue to increase or if they maintain the 
present status there is no description of the possible immobility that 
will grip our Nation. 

From my own experiences in relationship with students who have 
died from drugs, those who are in mental hospitals, or who have 
out of necessity been taken out of the public schools and referred to 
drug rehabilitation clinics, I would evaluate the extent of drug misuse 
as very prevalent and widespread within our public schools. I definitely 
believe that the situation demands immediate action. 

Mr. Phillips. You say that 95 percent of all students in junior and 
senior high schools in Dade County can obtain drugs easily; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Robinson. Right. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Phillips. In addition, you sav that the schools, themselves, are 
also an area of transactions in the trafiickingof drugs; that is, drugs are 
being bought and sold right in the schools in Dade County? 

Mr. Robinson. Very definitely. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you elaborate on that point for us, please? 

Mr. Robinson. Basically, the transactions take place before and 
after school and during the lunch break, in and around the schools at 
local gathering places of the students or popular spots where they 
sell hamburgers or cokes in and around the school neighborhoods, usu- 
i lly within a couple of blocks of the school 

Air. Phillips. It is very hard to describe the extent of that, but is 
there some way you can ? 

Mr. Robinson. I would say that any student that had a willingness 
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to go and purchase drugs could do so in this particular area. Thev 
all know their whereabouts, and they all know pretty much about 
what is going on in this particular area. 

Mr. Phillips. Would you say that drug sales are going on daily 
here in the schools in Miami ? 

Mr. Robinson. Definitely. 

Mr. Phillips. And would you tell us the nature of the drugs that 
are being sold, what types of drugs are being sold ? 

Mr. Robinson. Students can easily buy anything from marihuana 
on up to acid, speed, or methadone, methamphetamines. sulphate. 
Sopors. THC. Most of the students are not too involved with heroin 
as of the present time, although in my 2 years of teaching experience 
Jjefore my present position. I did have one student I had on the 
basketball team and also in the classroom that died of a heroin over- 
dose. There were several students with him at the same time that were 
using heroin, and these were students of the Miami Central Senior 
High School. 

Mr. Philips. Would you address yourself to that situation ? 
You said you had people who were in your class who were taking 
heroin? B 

Mr. Robinson. Right. I have had a lot of close contacts with stu- 
dents as a teacher, and I know positively that there are students using 
heroin in the senior high schools. I have not run into anv in the 
l" m °r 'i^h schools as of the present time, but I know positively that 
thev do know that it exists and they do know if they want it they can 
get it. 

Mr. Phillips. And this one young lad you were talking about died 
of an overdose ; is that correct ? 
Mr, Robinson. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell us what tvpe of student he was and 
what he was doing in extra curricular activities? 

Mr. Robinson. I came in contact with him as a sophomore in high 
school. He was a physicaj problem, and he did have a tendon problem, 
and he. was a follower. He had no leadership qualities that he dis- 
played, and he was always seeking someone with whom he could place 
his confidence, and as long as he was kept active in some kind of school 
affair or activity he seemed to do all right. This is one reason I kept 
him on the basketball team, because I realized the necessity of him 
having something to keep his mind occupied, and the same was true 
with the football team. But he was the type of person that could not 
rely upon his self-restraint to get through the ordinary schoolday; 
so, therefore, he did follow the other kids pretty easily. 

Mr. Phillips. Did there come a time when you knew that he was 
taking heroin while still attending school ? 

Mr. Robinson. I was never in association with him when he was 
using heroin, although I knew that he had tried other drugs, and I 
mentioned it to him. This was during the basketball season, and he 
said that he had tried it but he was no longer using it, because he did 
?>lace pretty heavy importance upon playing basketball, and he knew 
I would not tolerate it. 

But, afterward, after he left, it was his senior year, the assistant 
principal told me they did catch him in the bathroom flushing the 
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paraphernalia of a drug addict down the toilet, and he had been 
caught a couple of times, and they were aware he was using drugs. 

Mr. Phillips. Now, when the school authorities recognized this and 
they saw the fellow flushing down the paraphernalia, did they make 
any effort at that time to do something ? 

Mr. Robinson. I cannot answer that, because, like I say, he had left 
the school and although I did call it to their attention and let them 
kn v that he was m a very precarious situation, and that it was neces- 
sary that something be done about the situation, I do not think they 
took any action at that time. 

Mr. Phillips. Whatever action they did or did not take, within a 
few months the fellow was dead as the result of an overdose? 

Mr. Robinson. Right, right. 

Mr. Phillips. So, whatever action it was, it was not very effective? 
Mr. Robinson. It was not too effective. 

Mr. Phillips. Prior to your testimony here we discussed the fact 
that you had some responsibility in relation to the very school we are 
sitting in ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Robinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Phillips. I know that you have not collected any statistics on 
it, but could you tell us what your opinion would be as to the extent 
of drug use in this particular high school ? 

Mr. Robinson. May I also broaden my comment to include the 
neighborhood? 

Mr. Philups. Certainly. 

Mr. Robinson. OK. The school, itself, I have been involved per- 
sonally with two students in the past year, although there are more, 
but these two students became quite serious problems. Last year, one 
student was heavily involved with the use of Tuinol and had to be 
removed from the school. And I have lost contact with him since then. 
And this vear, I took another student out of the school with the per- 
mission of the school board or the district and placed him in Operation 
Self-Help where he attended for approximately a month or a month 
and a half. I pick him up every morning, 7 days a week, take him to 
the center, and every evening. 7 days a week, I will pick him up to 
bring him home. He was involved with transmission fluid, the sniffing 
of transmission fluid, which is called "transing," and just about two 
blocks from this very school is one of the heaviest areas of involve- 
ment with transmission fluid. 

I have come home to bring him home sometimes at 11 o'clock at 
night and see the kids in numbers, 10 to 15, stoned out of their minds 
on transmission fluid, staggering down the street, with the oil to their 
face at that time. This student, 15 jears of ace, said that many of the 
kids come over to a vacant house in the neighborhood, and they will 
get stoned there, and they can buy the stuff in the neighborhood filling 
station for a couple of bucks a bottle and get high off of it many, many 
times. This is one of the most serious problems I have experienced in 
the north-central district simply because of the fact that it is so cheap 
for the kids, whereas marihuana may cost anywhere from maybe a 
quarter a joint to a buck a joint, a dollar a joint, and a gold bag can 
be 15 cents, and so it is very cheap and the kids can get hold of it very 
easily. Also, it is legal to sell. 
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Mr- Phillips. Now, would it be fair to say that you could walk out 
of this particular school and buy in the vicinity practically any drug ? 

Mr. Robixsox. Given a couple of days. yes. 

Mr. Phillips. You would have to make a few connections? 

Mr. Robixsox. I believe that within this vicinity, practically any 
dru£ that you wanted to use would be available; right. 

Mr. Phillips. Would that be true of other high schools or junior 
high schools here in Dade County ? 

Mr. Robixsox. I would say definitely yes. 

It would just take a matter of a couple of days for a person such 
as myself or many of my colleagues to get together with the kids and 
have a little get together or something, and say : "We want to get 
some grass, or whatever. Could you help us out V' * 

If they did not have it themselves they could point you to where 
you could obtain it. 

Mr. Phillips. Now, in addition to the kids buying the dnigs away 
from the school, did they actually take the drugs in schools? 

Mr. Robixsox. Yes, definitely. * 

Mr. Phillips. Is that extensive ? 

Mr. Robixsox. A lot of kids are coming stoned on * larihuana. The 
other drugs, such as Sopors and tilings like this, sor etiines they are 
pretty heavy, depending on how much they take. I do not spend a 
whole lot of my time directly in the school, although I do know, in my 
limited contact with the school in the last 2 yea re, that the kids do come 
stoned on marihuana or they, once in a while, will tike pills, and, 
frequently, there will be a kid on acid or LSD— once in a while. 

Mr. Phillips. You were previously in Miami Senior High i 

Mr. Roiuxsox. Miami Central Senior High. 

Mr. Phillips. Did you observe children at that time who were 
coming to class who were stoned, as you called it, or und<?r the influence 
of drugs? 

Mr. Robixsox. Yes. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. How does a kid like that look when he comes to 
class? 

Mr. Robixsox. Actually, if he is just on marihuana, the visibility 
signals are not that predominant sometimes. If the kid is really 
stoned on some high-quality marihuana, the most visible sign I have 
been able to detect is that they get pretty giddy in class and they tend 
to laugh pretty freely, and the most visible sign would be their eyes, 
bloodshot eyes, dilated pupils. 

But, as far as erratic behavior, I have nevei noticed any, and most 
of my friends smoke marihuana, and, as far as any serious or erratic 
behavior, I have never witnessed it. 

Mr. Phillips. I sec. How about taking other things besides mari- 
huana? 

Mr. Robixsox. I am not real sure, going back. I do not think that I 
could relate to that. 

Mr. Phillips. Are there children nodding and sleeping in class? 

Mr. Robixsox. Yes. If they are using f-ome of the downers or 
Sopors, sometimes they will sleep in class; they will fall asleep and 
become inattentive, listless. I have never had any physical problems 
with the student on drugs in my experiences. 
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Basically, the kids know how I felt about it, and they were pretty 
five and open about their problems in the class. I taught human 
relations, which is a pretty open ground to discuss the problem, and I 
did include a G-week unit every year on drug education where the 
kids would pretty freely discuss their problems. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell us what the teachers are doing in re- 
lation to what appears to !>e. at least in some degree, an obvious prob- 
lem the kids have, coming in stoned, using drugs, and so forth ? What 
i» the reaction of teachers, to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Robinson. I think probably apathy would be the most pre- 
dominant reaction. Apathy not simply from the fact that they may 
Ikj apathetic because they do not know or because they have 
become removed or they choose to be removed from the problem 
because they do not know how to handle it themselves. 

It is like the proverbial ostrich with its head in the sand. Some 
of the teachers positively, not by word of month but by their own 
behavior, in the use of drugs — and I know that the problems of the 
teachers are becoming apparent aiso. 
Mr. Phillips. Explain that a little further, if you will ? 
Mr. Robinson. I think, with the younger teachers coming out of 
college right now, many of them are at least involved in marihuana, 
and I know when I taught at the previous school there were teachers 
who used marihuana, and the students were aware of this, and it was 
more or less like a. mutual exchange of information, and the students 
did know and had a knowledge that the teachers would go out and get 
stoned once in a while on their own. 

Mr., Phillips. Recently when we talked it was quite alarming 
and rather shocking to me that teachers were actually selling drugs, 
marihuana and things of that nature, to the students. 
Have you ever heard of any instances like that ? 
Mr. Robinson. I have never hca r d of any teachers selling to the 
students. I have heard of teachers -elling to other people. Whether 
they were students or not, I cannot saw 

Mr. Phillips. And you say that t!ie general description you would 
give of a teacher's reaction is apathy. 

Would you describe the reaction of school authorities, if there is 
any reaction, to the problem of drugs in the schools ? 

Mr. Robinson. Once a<rain, I do not have a very close relationship 
with the school authorities, although I do know that they are at- 
tempting very seriously to become involved in the problem. They are 
very ea^er and interested about getting involved. I think that M1C3 
feel their hands are tied, because so many times they have attempted 



and they take a punitive measure and they have found that it does 
not work. 

So, I think they are standing with open hands, arms and out- 
stretched hands, waiting for someone to give them the answer so they 
can be set straight upon it. 

Mr. Phillips. Is this a new position you have observed, recer^ty? 
I mean by that, have they always been active in this area ? 

Mr. Robinson. No; I do not think so. As I related to you earlier, 
last year when we first started our programs in Dade County with 
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the public school system, I went around to manv of the principals and 
asked them if they would be interested in giving some type of drug 
education programs and petting it started, and many of them ex- 
pressed that they did not feel they had a drag problem within that 
school, and I knew very well, being associated with many of the 
students, that they did have a problem. It was one of unawareness at 
that particular time, and within the last year I noticed the articles of 
Mr. Merryweather of the Miami Herald*, that there has been a com- 
plete reversal of opinion. Most of the administrators are definitely 
aware of the problem existing now, and one of the fears they express 
at the present time is that although the problem has not decreased, 
many of the kids are becoming much more secretive about it, and 
much more adept at handling the problem. They have gone under- 
ground, it is much more difficult to detect students who are using 
druss, and who are involved in drug traffic. They do become wise. 

Mr. Phillips. Would you say at this period of time when you 
initially got involved in the drag education program that the prin- 
cipals in general were unreceptive to this program because of ignor- 
ance ; they just did not know the problem existed ? 

Mr. Robinson. I would hesitate using the word unreceptive. I think 
unaware would be better. 

Mr. Phillips. And you attribute the unawareness to ignorance that 
the problem existed, or do you attribute it to some effort to try to keep 
the reputation of the school up? 

Mr. Robinson. Possibly both. But once again, the weeds have grown 
so rapidly within their own backyard that they could no longer ignore 
them. 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Merryweather cf the Miami Herald wrote a series 
of articles, which I have read, and I think they are a fine group of 
articles. In fact, probably as good a group of articles as I have ever 
read. Mr. Merryweather exposed in his articles the degree of drug 
abuse which is going on here in the schools; is that correct? 

Mr. Robinson. Right ; I think he did probably one of the best jobs I 
have ever seen done, not that I ?m trying to give him credit or any- 
thing, but I definitely agree that he probably did the best job I have 
ever seen in any public newspaper. He did an excellent job of exposing 
what is happening, and he covered not only the administrative point 
of view, but people like myself who are working with the students. He 
also included the students and got their point of view also, and made 
them public. I think the students themselves probably possess the most 
pertinent point of view when it comes to drug abuse, t>ecause they know 
what is actually taking place within their own schools. 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Robinson, the drug education programs, the 
films, things of that nature, would you address some comments, opin- 
ions, or observations concerning those ? 

Mr. Robinson. Antiquated. 

Mr. Phillips. What is the word you used in our talks earlier which 
I was very impressed with. I asked you if you had to describe the 
problem of drugs in Miami schools in one word, what would it be? 

Mr. Robinson. Devastating. 

Mr. Phillips. I think you are right, it is devastating. Tell us about 
the antiquated educational programs if you will ? 

Mr. Robinson. For the most part I think the kids of at least our dis- 
trict, and I am sure it is true with the other districts, we start them off 



right m kindergarten, and we start drilling drug education awareness 
riglu into them in kindergarten, at that level, and by the time they 
reach senior high school, and sometimes although it is no fault of their 
own or the teacher s, they have seen the films maybe four or five times. 
It is true that some of the films previously have been fictitious, they ha ax 
presented details that are not true, and in many instances may have en- 
couraged the kids to go out and try dings themselves. They liave glori- 
fied the use of drugs, and with all of the colors, and the color schemes 
that they use in presenting maybe a simulated trip that would create 
some type of cunosity on the part of the student and cause him to go 
out and try it. 

Mr. Phillips. Some of these films actually have caused drug abuse 
rather than helped to cure it, is that correct ? 

Mr. Robinson. I am sure some of them have encouraged the curiosity 
to work a little bit and caused the kids to go out and try it. But then 
again, on the other hand, I think, speaking positively, I cannot say how 
many students we have reached because of the efforts either^ because 
like I say, we go right in to the elementary level, and it is going to be 
3 or 4 years before we see the visible signs of any effect whatsoever. 
We try very desperately to create positive attitudes in the minds of 
elementary kids and to try to reach them before they get to the junior 
high school level where the problem really becomes intense and where 
their lives are really mixed up in the period of adolescence, and so on 
and so forth, and hopefully we can imbed this positive thinking in 
their mind before they get to the junior high school level. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Robinson, do you know if any of those drug 
education programs are partially or wholly financed by the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. Robinson. No. sir ; I do not. 

Chairman Pepper. In general, would you just describe the best pro- 
grams that are in use in respect to drug education and prevention f 

Mr. Robinson. Yes; we start like I said right with the kindergarten 
level, and based upon — I do not know — I have it written down, but 
kindergarten through the third grade where we begin to discuss the 
use, the positive use of medicina within the home, giving the kid in- 
structions, or the child instructions that there are many dangerous sub- 
stances within the home that could cause death or severe injury, mak- 
ing him aware of the medicine cabinet, what it contains, what its uses 
are, who gives you medicine, that you do not take things from strang- 
ers on the street. And this is the basic line we follow in the kinder- 
garten through the third grade level. 

Starting in the fourth grade, we begin to talk about marihuana a 
little bit. We talk about pills, which are pretty available around the 
home, their effects, what can happen to you if you become involved in 
it, and it becomes just a little more sophisticated along the lines of 
degree of educational involvement 

Chairman Pepper. And there are films or lectures connected with 
those? 

Mr. Robinson. Yes, sir; definitely there are very elementary films, 
or we have films rated and then we preview them before we take them 
into the school, and rate them for either use on the elementary, sec- 
ondary, junior high, or teacher level. They are all rated in the film 
catalog. On the junior high school level, of course, we become quite 
involved with the misuse of drugs, letting the kids know what the 
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harms arc, what the hazards are, and letting them know it is their 
choice ultimately that w ill determine whether or not they are going 
to become involved, because we know wo cannot make the decision for 
them. 

And then, of course, in the senior high school most of the kids have 
become involved and we see the need for counseling, and the need for 
guidance, and to work with them on a personal basis. 

Chairman Pepper. Do you know where the films come from that are 
used in these programs ? 

Mr. Robinson. Some of them come from, I believe, private agencies 
and also the Bureau of Narcotics. 

• Chairman Pepper. The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
of the U.S. Department of Justice ? 
Mr. Robinson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Pepper. Do any of these films show people giving them- 
selves an injection or heroin? 
Mr. Robinson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Pepper. Is that generally considered educational as to 
how to use drugs, or preventive for their using heroin ? 

Mr. Robinson. I can see where it would be informative from a nega- 
tive standpoint, and also from a positive standpoint. I really, as I 
think about it right now ; I really see no need to show a student another 
person on the screen injecting a drug, actually showing them how it 
would be done. 

Chairman Pepper. Go ahead; try to summarize more of the 
programs. 

Mr. Robinson. Mr. Phillips, you were mentioning earlier, what do I 
see as the need, 

Mr. Phillips. Before you get to that, there is one other question I 
would like to ask you. You told me befors you goo here something 
about the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs film that you feel 
was probably the most outstanding educational film available. Could 
you tell us how you handled that particular film ? 

Mr. Robinson. I have put myself on the spot, really. 

Mr. Phillips. I do not want you to do that. You have seen this in- 
dependently, is that correct? 

Mr. Robinson. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. Now, could you tell us whether or not that film has 
been accepted by the school board here ? 
Mr. Robinson. It has nor. 

Mr. Phti.lips. That is the school board here has rejected the most 
effective film you have seen on the subject ? 

Mr. Robinson. In my opinion: yes. They rejected it because in the 
first 2 or 3 minutes of the film there were three or four four-letter 
words used and because of this reason they rejected the film. At least 
tips was what was transferred tome. 

Mr. Phiilips. Couldn't you dub those words out and still use 
the film; use some imaginative technique to get this to the kids? 
I do not really quarrel with those words myself. I have heard them too 
often, I guess, to get offended by them, 'but it would seem to me that 
assuming you had that quarrel and that was the only Quarrel you had 
with a very fine educational film, you could just dub tnose words out. 

Mr. Robinson. In my opinion, it is probably one of the most effec- 
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t ve films ever used. I have used it in the school myself, and the students 
themselves have said it is the best film thev have ever seen, and the 
teachers concur with this and agree with it 100 percent It is in £! 
tremely realistic film. It follows the life of a 13-vear-old boy b New 

iSLlZfS* ° Ut ? n f marih «r a and ends «P«*»> a » o^rdose of 
if „, Jitf 14 aTV" th , e end he actuall y di *s in the alley, the back 
of an alley, and his friends take what is left of the heroin, and they 

KhSoeve;: 8 U Weie t0 ^ hl iUley ' and thaw is 110 g»°SaS 
Mr. Phillips. I ask you again to tell the committee. Mr. Robinson, 
S S i r,r? I n r nd ^"^be the proper approach that should be adopt- 
ed to try to eliminate the sales and use of drugs in the junior and 
senior hfgh schools throughout the country ? J 

Mr. RoniN-soN. I think two things are very, very important. No. 1, 
I cannot relieve my mind of thinkTng that we definitely need to have 
'?!mc a fo, ( * ment > n? fc necessarily of those students who have prob- 

S ff , ^'T glV1,lg , them an excuse for "sing drugs, but for 
those students who are pushing drugs, who are doing it to be tough, 

Sot c i g ' °l w i iatever ^son. They are not rcalFy involved in it 
themselves, but thev- are m it for the money. I definitely feel a stricter 
enforcement is needed for this particular student. 
;„fi°; 2 ' als ° f - i e 1 1 . tha , t we definitely need to begin pouring money 
m o programs within the public school system wliere these students 
ZLec* V sm f dru S8' °r wh o are encouraged to use drugs, and in the 
S3 It- Vision where they can get some type of excellent 

v B] ?l£ nd - f n0t i hblg else ' remot ' e thein totally *™ the 
& ?JTlF« them i" a - P 1 "? 6 where they can continue their educa- 

m/p g the professional help that they so desperately need. 

Mr. PuiLLirs. Thank you very much. 
v„n Ir ' I ? AS £ 0 ' Mr< Vinson, getting back to the last statement that 
ffi?J5S^* S r ° m v my i ow, l experience with the educational system in 
the city of New York, and the same type of dialog we have had here 
jit v n v, mg 'J T th u n ^ one , of the P r °blems that we have to come to 
^If - W i \ a xV d 1 hebeve the educational system has to come to grips 
sirVf are g ^ th , ng paid t0 educate children during a splcific 
Li™?* h u d 7' a . nd the Problem that children encounter m the 
schools are the educators prob ems as well. We have to deal with this 
undeicurrent that refuses to allow surveys to be taken, to ider " - who 
is an addict, or shows itself in an unwillingness to cooperate with 
undercover policemen coming into the schools for the purpose of arrest- 
ing aduicts. We have an involuntary commitment procedure in the city 
of New York, which I understand you do not have here in Florida. 
There is a complete unwillingness to be involved in that program, 
and I wanted to get your opinion as to why there is this unwillingness 

t^JSS/L^ * PPear in ? ade Cv^M*. If the drug problem in 
S?,Hc f? i wh at you say ifc,s, and what other professionals say it is, 
what is that un will mgness all about ? ' 

Mr. Robinson. I tend to disagree with you, because 4 yeare ago 
7\*a 7u came 1 i nt0 the system there were a series of surveys taken. 
I did them myself many times. We have found that they are totally 
meaningless. We have found so many times that the kids have been 
educated so satisfactorily that they furnish the input back to us that 
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Mr. Brasco. Well, let us ask you this: Can instructors identify peo- 
ple who are using drugs ? 
Mr. Robinson. Sure. 

Mr. Brasco. What do ihey do with them then ? 

Mr. Robinson. Unless the instructor is personally committed and 
involved, usually they do net do anything because they feel the prob- 
lems today arc enough for t ein to handle in the ordinary educational 
routine ; and that is all they are getting paid for. 

Mr., Brasco. The thing that disturbs me very simply, and I have 
discovered this with a number of people who are in the area of guid- 
ance and being able to relate to students, is the question of the con- 
fidentiality of relationships. I think this in many ways is where this 
problem begins. And I suspect it is a kind of difficult question to resolve, 
but I basically get the feeling in the schools in New York and from 
some brief conversations I have had there that there are a number of 
educators who say if this student comes to me and tells me this, and 
I repoit him or her as an addict who needs some treatment, that is 
going to destroy our relationship and is going to destroy me from 
building other relationships. I do not understand that, but I think 
that that kind of attitude may be really at the bottom line of this 
problem. 

Mr. Robinson. This may be a possibility for consideration. I have 
never had any difficulty in getting a student to relate to me whether 
he is or is not involved with drugs, and I have never had to say to the 
kid that I am not going to tell anybody, or you do not have to worry 
about me ratting on you or finking on you, because No. 1, these kids 
are so well versed in constitutional rights today that they do not have 
to worry whether they tell you or not. They can tell you they are heroin 
users using $150 a day, and they know you cannot do a single, solitary 
thing to thein. In other words, spoken information is not enough to 
put these kids on the spot, because if you do go and try something about 
it, all they have to do is deny it, and it is their word against yours. 

Mr. Brasco. Getting back "to the first question. You seem to think 
the survey that Dr. Burt was involved in or is attempting to compile 
with respect to drug abuse and drug addiction in the schools would be 
a meaningless survey ? 

Mr. Robinson. I Would say that everything that has taken place up 
to this moment has been meaningless. I really have not seen anybody 
becoming actively involved, at least in my experience, to use the infor- 
mation that they are gathering as a foundation to begin building 
programs and actually becoming involved in it. And I am saying that 
the people have not become involved in the problem as they should at 
the present time. If they have, the problem would not be as explosive 
as it is right now. 

Mr. Brasco. I agree, but do you think that before you can go to any 
legislative body and ask for money to be appropriated for a program, 
von should be able to define the magnitude of the problem? In New 
York one year they had six addicts reported to the public health system. 
Now, that is one heck of an argument to go to Albany or to Washington 
and ask for money for six addicts that they identified, and the rest are 
there, but because of a combination of reasons, we just do not have any 
statistics. Now, that is completely inconsistent with the duty of the 
educational system to make sure that money is appropriated, how 



much money, what for, for how many, under what conditions. That 
depends on the size of the problem. Does that make sense ? 

Mr. Robinson. Yes, ;t definitely makes sense, because I think to 
some degree, knowing the workings of the legislature and things like 
t Jus, they liav e to have reasons for spending money. 

Mr. Brasco. Well , 1 would th i nk so. 

Mr. Robinson. But, I think my first comment, and please do not get 
me wrong, I am not trying to be facetious or anything, but it would 
not take too much of a mental gi*nit to go into schools today and figuro 
out the problem is absolutely devastating. 

Mr. Brasco. I do not know if you have this in Florida, but we have 
some people, getting $14 and $15 an hour for throwing a basketball 
out alter the 3 o'clock bell rings, and they do not make that much 
during t ;e schoolday, and God forbid, if vou take those programs 
r^ a ?j J « 'i!* 1 t f Mn ^ about these teachers/ It is a two-way street. 
Couldn't they be used for the survey ? The point is if we want a survey, 
we can get one unless you feel it is completely useless. 

Mr. Robinson. Well, I feel that a survey is valid, and again, how 
are you going to determine if a secret ballot is valid ? 

Mr. Brasco. How about testing students to see whether or not they 
are addicted, urinalysis? We examine their teeth, and their muscles, 
W1 V »ot these examinations for the purpose of treatment ? 

Mr. Robinson. I think you are going *o run into a violation of pri- 
vate rights then. r 

Mr. Brasco. Do you believe that to oe a violation of private rights 
if you were examining someono duringjjtf course of an ordinary school 
year to see if they have a disease known as drug addiction ? 

Mr. Robinson. I would not because I am not a drug addict. 

Mr. Brasco. Excuse me ? 

Mr. Robinson I would not because I am not a drug addict but what 
about a person who is not a drug addict ? 
Mr. Brasco. I am trying to figure out why vou think it would be. 
Air. Kobinson. I think there would be a question about it. ■ 
Mr. : >rasco. In your mind there would ? 
Mr. Robinson. Right. 

Mr. Brasco. You mentioned before, all of your friends or many of 
your friends are using marihuana. Did I misunderstand you ? 

Mr. Robinson. No, sir, you did not. 

Mr. Brasco. Would those be schoolteacher friends ? 

Mr. Robinson. Somo of them hare been ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brasco. Let me ask you, would you be in favor of legalizing 
the use of marihuana ? te 6 

Mr. Robinson. No, sir. No, sir. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Brasco. Do you feel any obligation if some of these people are 
using marihuana, the schoolteachers, that appropriate authorities 
should know about it? 

Mr. Robinson. It is funny you should mention it, because definitely 
1 do feel an obligation. I also feel an extreme conflict. I have reported 
teachers in the past, not directly, but I have put out the information 
1 am not proud of it because the idea of ratting on someone does 
not appeal to me, although I did feel at the particular time the person 
was becoming so heavily involved that not only was it affecting his 
own life but was . ffeeting the life of many of his students. I figured 
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it was either let him continue to do his damage or else I, who had 
the knowledge and could see what was happening, had the decision 
to make. And so yes, I didturn them in. 

Mr. Brasco. There are many complicating facets to this problem, 
and I suspect no one has the answers. 

Mr. Robinson. Yes. Like I say, it is a conflict, because definitely 
I do see what is happening with the drug world. I definitely see the 
damage, and to rat on a friend, half of my friends would be in jail. 
Maybe that is the place for them. I do not know. But from what I have 
seen happening to people who go to jail, I do not think that is goin°- 
to be the answer either, ° 

Mr. Brasco. It seems to me that some portion of your friends which 
repr^ent the teaching profession are working in a counterproductive 
way by their philosophical point of view. I don't think you should 
apologize for them, and I believe that is part of the problem, to as- 
certain whether or not teachers are involved in drugs themselves, and 
allowing students to believe that there is nothing wrong with it, that 
this is a way of life, and a way of escaping, or a way of turning on 
and having a good time. 

Mr. Robinson. Yes. This is one of the problems we face because so 
many of the people today feel there is nothing wrong with marihuana, 
and it should be legalized. And so a person like myself, although my 
beliefs are personal, I have formulated my own values in relationship 
to it. It may not be wrong, and I am not saying whether it is or is not 
I have made my decision, and I am going to stick with it. But what 
about the umpteen million teachers out there who believe it is OK. 

Mr. Brasco. Have you any experience with undercover policemen 
cominginto the school seeking out sellers ? 

Mr. Robinson. Only what I have heard. 

Mr. Brasco. By that I mean have you ever asked local law enforce- 
ment to send some undercover people in ? 
Mr. Robinson. Yes. 
Mr. Brasco. To get at sellers ? 
Mr. Robinson. Yes, sir ? 

Mr. Brasco. And did the schools that were recommended as places 
where these undercoverpeople should go cooperate, or did the police 
department cooperate ? What happened to those requests ? 

Mr. Robinson. Nothing. 

Mr. Brasco. Why? t 

Mr. Robinson. I think that there is a real serious, I would say, gap 
between local law enforcement and the school. We have our own 
securitv force here. 

Mr. IJrasco. That is putting it very mildly. 

Mr. Robinson. Yes, I am sure. And we have our own school secu- 
rity which we hojje will handle the problem. I think it is a very 
secretive organization. I think that their works are very, very closed. 
I am not familiar with them at all. 

Mr. Brasco. Well, with your own educational security 

Mr. Robinson. Yes, sir 5 I do not know how they work. I do not 
know what they do with drug violators. I do not know how they 
investigate. 

Mr. Brasco. Well, have you seen any results on the outside to show 
they might be to some degree effective ? 
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Mr. Robinson. There have been instances where there have been 
major sellers arrested, yes. 

„ ^ Rj, ' s 1 co - Wliat is the gap between the local law enforcement 
and the teachers ? 

Mr. Robinson. I do not know. I do not know. I think that many 
times perhaps it is frightening. J 

Mr. Brasco. Excuse me ? 

vi^fi RoB ™ so ?\ 1 think perhaps it is frightening sometimes to in- 

lUitht rt Ce pubhc scho ° 1 ' or if 1 were a Principal I would 

hesitate to do so if tliere were a danger of him uncovering something 
I would not be held responsible for. 

woifidk? ASCO * Wcl1 ' would not be a valid reason yollr mind ' 

T-Jf*' JS?"? 8 ??" 1 a T not sure - You are askin g some questions, that 
I do not think I have the expertise to answer. 

Mr. Brasco. Well, this is the same psychology that developed in 
the hearings m New York where undercover men, other investigative 
committees, even some teachers who came before us, have said 
as a result of this attitude, that the schools have been made actual 
sanctuaries for drugs because they feel it is safe turf. It is like the 
situation where they had a million and a half dollars worth of school 
property destroyed at Columbia University while the police were 
outside twiddling their thumbs, and the educators were on the inside 
aomg nothing but writing up another proposal to come to Wash- 
ington and ask for that million and a half that was just destroved 
under their noses. I just do not understand that kind of attitude. 

inis gentleman has something he would like to say, this fellow 
on the other end. 

Statement of Don Fussell 

Mr. Fusseu. My name is Don Fussell with the Dade County 
schools. 1 would tend to disagree. I think in terms of this gap between 
the local law enforcement and the schools, I think possibly the main 
reason why the undercover people from, for example, the Miami 
rolice Department are not operating within our schools more than 
they are is the very definite lack of manpower in their own narcotics 
division. During this past year, I believe, and Mr. Rangel perhaps 
you can, or Anita, perhaps you can verify this, there were only 
about seven people in the narcotics division who did this type of work 
m the city of Miami. And, of course, it is no great secret that Miami 
proper is a very large international link to the drug traffic. And they 
are more concerned and more preoccupied, if you will, with the 
large flow of narcotics in Miami and their efforts to intercept those 
than they are with the small day-by-day seller in the public schools. 

Mr. Brasco. 1 agree with that statement. But, philosophically, do 
you think if there were enough undercover men to go in the school 
they would welcome them with open arms ? 

Mr. Fusseli,. Yes, I think we would. 

Mr. Brasco. You do? 

Mr. Fusseix. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Brasco. I am glad to hear that. I have the impression that the 
world of academics would not. 
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Mr. Fussbll. I heard the testimony earlier today, and some people 
were making reference to people having their head in the sand and 
so on. I think we have come past that point. I think school adminis- 
trators have come past that point, if, in fact, teachers and members of 
the community at large have not. I firmly believe that in the past 
2 years we have made some pretty good strides to the fact of people 
just admittirg that the problem* is there, and that the problem is 
getting larger, and they are now at the point where they are reach- 
ing out for help, not onlv to our own school security department, 
who have made a tremendous increasing number of arrests. I think 
arrest has been the gist of this whole conversation here, instead of 
perhaps some understanding and some other types of programs that 
may be needed, but our school security i'orce has done a tremendous 
job* this year in arresting sellers, student sellers, if yon will, within 
the schools of Dade County. And school administrators, school prin- 
cipals, and other people are, at this point, now recognizing the 
problem, admitting the problem, and are reaching out for help to 
various people. 

Mr. Kobinson. I would like to address a comment or statement. 
Mr. Brasco. Yes. 

Mr. Robinson. I have a question. If we are centering attention at 
the present time on arrests, I am not an expert in narcotics detection 
and do not claim to be, but if I can go in and spot the number of 
students who are using drugs, who are selling drugs, and like I say, I 
do not have the expertise on up to make this detection all of the time, 
but if I can do it just with my limited knowledge, and these people 



know, somewhere they are not making the arrests that they could be 
making. If I could spot it, you know, now I do not think arrest is 
necessarily the answer. I am not advocating arrest, but if there is 
what wc arc talking about and if I can see it as visible as I can see it, 
someone has gone in with their eyes shut. 

Mr. Brasco. Yes; I agree with you. They have people who have gone 
in with their eyes shut, and I do not want to leave the impression that 
I think the answer to this entire problem is arrest. I would like to 
arrest the spread of the problem because that is, I think, the first step. 
When we are talking about addicts and when we are talking about 
a group of people that are, fortunately, in the state of the art that we 
can expect less than 1 percent in terms of hard core; now those people 
that are in that unfortunate situation are selling drugs to others and 
should be taken off and out of the schools in any way that is possible. 
The interesting thing that I find in this whole thing, to be quite candid 
with you, is that we always turn to the fellow who has the disease and 
ask him what he thinks about it. I practiced criminal law for some 10 
years in the city of New York, both with legal aid and with the district 
attorney's office, and I found very few drug addicts who were reliable, 
who were honest, who would come into a program voluntary. And I 
will be perfectly candid with you. They do even have that kind of 
standing in their own criminal community. You are smiling and I 
think yon might agree with me. No one is relying on them. But, all of 
a sudden when it comes to what kind of program we should have, or 
what we should do, they become the only ones that can solve the prob- 
lem, it is like the blind leading the blind. 




problem so enmeshed, you 
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Chairman Pepper. Mr. Phillips, I think you may have a comment. 

Mr. Phillips. I think in order to expedite the questioning I might 
just ask each of you other people who are associated with the school 
district to comment just generally on the problem and perhaps answer 
the questions as we go along, and I would suggest, Mr. Gibber, if you 
would comment just generally on the problem and any observations 
you would like to make in relation to Mr. Robinson 7 s testimony or 
any of the questions that have been put. 

Statement vi Harold Gibber 

Mr. Gibber. I think Mr. Robinson has fairly accurately painted the 
picture. 

I was interested in Mr. Brasco's remarks with regard to surveys, 
and I read any number of surveys, and 1 think they are line. I would 
perhaps be interested in knowing what then *.Mild come after the 
information had been established through the survey*. 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Gibber, I think the point Mr. Brasco was making 
was the fact that your own school system has an estimate of 6 percent 
of the people may have their academic performance affected by drugs, 
and according to Mr. Robinson ? s testimony, between 20 and 30 percent 
of the people are involved, and perhaps more, while otherwise we are 
hearing 80 and 85 percent of the children in certain schools are in- 
volved. Before you can really address a solution to *he problem, you 
have to know the dimension of the problem, and I think you know 
suveys are one way of doing it. 

Mr. Gibber. This year at the school I teach, and I teach human 
relations at Coral Gables High School, we attempted to work in this 
area of teenage drug abuse by enlisting a concept of peer group 
counseling. Many people, professional people in the literature, have 
identified peer pressure as the primary reason why people do get 
involved with drugs, experimentation and ultimately drug abuse, and 
we have been relatively successful lor our first year by training other 
peers within the high school itself, and also training peers at the 

Snior high and elementary level to work with the young drug abuses, 
y major concern in observing this problem, and t am just as alarmed 
as Mr. Robinson was, is I see drug aouse as a symptom of other prob- 
lems. Drug abuse, that is; and I personally differentiate between drug 
use and drug abuse. 

It seems to me for the longest time we have attempted to curb the 
spreading problem of drug abuse through stricter enforcement, and I 
would be very satisfied if that, in itself, -would have been relatively 
successful. But it appears to me that the problem grows every year, 
and so far as the piiblic schools are concerned, my personal feeling is 
that most people within the school, I am talking about administrative 
personnel at the district office and the individual buildings and the 
individual facilities see teenage drug abusers as bad people, and see 
thein as no good or whatever, and what is being done by these teachers 
besides avoiding it, and being apathetic, is passing the word of mouth 
along that so and so is such and such. And 1 think that in itself might 
add to this separation that exists between the ever widening drug sub- 
culture and the educational establishment. I do not personally see 
someone who gets mixed up with drugs as necessarily a bad person, 
and that to me is the prevailing attitude within the schools. 
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m Chairman Pepper. Mr. Gibber, what do you recommend as the way 
in which the matter should be handled ? 

Mr. Gibber. I do believe that everybody who lias a professional 
responsibility of working with children on a daily basis should cer- 
tainly know a lot more about the problem itself, beginning with the 
pharmacology, should have some kind of training. Every public 
school teacher— I have felt this for a long time— should have some 
kind of guidance or psychological training so that they could enlist — 
in your questioning, on the proverbial and nonproverbial behavior — 
the confidence of the young people who are themselves the drug 
abusers. Rather, you will find, and I think Mr. Robinson will bear me 
ont, in the individual school there may be four or five people on the 
faculty of a hundred whom the kids would even come to, to talk about 
it. I find myself in the position of someone who has garnered the trust 
of a lot of young people, not only in the school I work at, but in the 
community. Because of this, other professionals look upon you as 
someone to be suspicious of because there are kids around your room, 
and there are kids talking with you. They get hung up with appear- 
ances. They are not all that supportive of any of the new programs 
themselves, or some others attempted to develop, and they have all met 
with stern resistance right within the individual bui ldings. 

Chairman Pepper. We had the deputy medical examiner for New 
York City and he seemed to take a somewhat similar line to that you 
have taken : That drug addiction is more the symptom of what is wronir 
with so many young people, rather than cause of their behavior. We 
had the suggestion— by Mr. Brasco, and by a district attorney of New 
York, from the Bronx^- that a student who is found to be a drug 
abuser and user in the schools should be separated from the remainder 
of the students and put into a separate institntio •, and that the prob- 
lem, whatever it is, be dealt with there. Is it possible in vour opinion 
for a professional group amon^r the faculty, or associated with the 
faculty, to put such an institution within the school itself, so that, 
instead of separating them from their classes and from their school- 
mates, there will be separate personnel, separate facilities in the school, 
itself ? What would you recommend between the two ? 

Mr. Gibber. I can see that as a very difficult proerram to administer, 
Congressman Pepper, and basically for this reason: Within the 
schools we have separated certain children with learning difficulties, 
and the fact that they were identify .1 bv their peers as having learning 
difficulties, and as attending special classes oftentimes added to the 
problem, although there was a lot of professional expertise involved 
with the peoph working with these slow learners. Now, should you 
attempt to separate the drug users involved in the public schools 
from the other children, I do not believe you wonld have enough 
children in each classroom to continue a normal daily lesson, and if 
you were also to take this alarming percentage and put them in a 
special class, I do not really see what kind of benefit that would have. 
You would be surrounding them with other people who shared the 
same values, were involved in similar social bcnavior, and they would 
probtfbly wind up enjoying this. 

Chairman Peppkr. Well, now, you say it is impractical in your 
opinion to put them in a separate institution because the numbers 
would be so large that it would probably be difficult to work with 
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them, and there are also objections to do something about the prob- 
lem in the schools they are located in. Then how can we try to do 
something about it ? 

Mr. Gibber. I think it has to begin with the individual faculty in 
each individual school, and I think these people, these people who 
again have the professional responsibility to work with these young- 
sters every day, should certainly know more about drugs, about their 
use, about their abuse, about their distribution, and be familiar with 
the terminology and hear a kid out. 

Chairman Pepper. Yet, you have told us that is is not primarily 
the pharmacology of the drug, it is primarily some internal adjust- 
ment with the user — that there is something wrong with the user — 
and drugs are simply an incident or precipitation of that lack of 
balance in the user. 

Mr. Gibber. Yes, sir. Let me try to clarify my point. In order to 
relate to the young people, in order to gain ci-editability -*ith them, 
it seems to me that you should know something about what you are 
talking about* As an analogy, one teacher, perhaps to be concerned, 
really trying to help a youngster who is a drug abuser, would say were 
you smoking LSD today, and this has been, you know, this is an actual 
situation, and that young person— I am not saying it is proper, but 
adolescence has been identified as a time of rebellion and so forth — 
and that young person might look at that teacher and' say "Hey, he is 
not going to understand wliat I am all about, or what my problems are, 
or where I am at with drugs." So, the emphasis might not be neces- 
sarily on pharmacology, but I am talking about pharmacology in 
terminology, and so they should have a grasp of what is being done 
not only in the school, but the district, and perhaps even nationally. 
And we have to get involved, I believe, in some kind of sensitivity. 

Chairman Pepper. Now, just one other question. We are going up 
this evening to see the Seed. Do you know about that? 

Mr. Gibber. Yes, I do. 

Chairman Pepper. And today Mrs. Fletcher has been here repre- 
senting Concept House. In those two institutions they do not use drugs, 
but they have group- therapy, <a type of program that they seem to be 
using to great advantage to the users. Why would it be impossible for 
a school to put into effect those principles that they employ in these 
institutions, apparently with success? 

Mr. Gibber. The young people would be hesitant to identify them- 
selves with drug abusers. That is the basic answer. 

We had, as I said, a room that we converted within our building 
and we called it the HUG room, "Human Understanding and 
Growth." It was a peer group counseling Toom and we trained 18 
p>eer group counselors. I was in there quite often, every day, any free 
time I had, early in the morning, and after school as well. I watched 
the behavior of the young people as they first came into the room. Our 
urpose, our concept, was not just to do drug counseling but rather to 
ave some place within the school where some therapeutic counseling 
could take place. By the way, at the higlf school I worked at there were 
seven guidance counselors for a- student body of 3,300 children^ and 
when you get involved in recordkeeping, and'finding people jobs, and 
then getting them going to college, there is virtually no therapeutic 
counseling that takes place in any public school in Dade County. It is 
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for that reason that we started the program as kind of an attempt to 
complement the existing guidance services. 

Now, when the young people first came into our room. I observed 
their behavior, and I am a trained observer of human behavior, and 
they woiild look around and kind of get the feel of it. and maybe say 
a few things and walk out. And then they would come back, perhaps 
the next day, and one of the things that we trained our peer counselors 
in was this initial approach, you know, how to make contact if you did 
not already know the po:*son who had entered the facility. And eventu- 
ally, sometimes in 2 days, sometimes in a week, you could tell that a 
kid wanted to come and talk to you about something, and eventually 
the first conversation would start, and then we had the opportunity 
to work with these people. 

Chairman Pepper. I recall at the Seed, they still say that when they 
go back to the schools, after they have been in the Seed, that their 
fellow students look upon them somewhat with degradation, with 
ridicule, and the like. In other words, their attitude is not favorable: 
the response they get is unfavorable when they return to school. But 
now they sav they have got enough of them from the school that have 
been through this program that they sort of have a group of their own, 
numerous enough to give themselves confidence. They no longer feel 
like they are standing alone against the mass. 

Mr. Gibber. That again is the very overriding concern with peers, 
with their own status within their group. Most 15-, 16-, and 17-year-old 
youngsters often find themselves vaHung the opinions and the judg- 
ments of their friends more so than their families, even if the family 
does make the attempt. 

Mr. Brasco. Excuse me Mr. Gibber. Would not that colloquy be- 
tween yourself and the chairman be some basis for separate institu- 
tions of learning and treatment; the fact that peer pressure when 
it exists and is exerted should be positive so that to arrest the pressures 
of those students who are drug abusers as against those who have not 
tried them. Isn't there some validity in separate institutions? 

Mr. Gtbber. Congressman Brasco, I see that as basically impractical. 
Because if you wanted to work with that particular group or students 
who were drug abusers, you would easily be losing half of your student 
bodv in the soco- dary schools. 

Mr. Brafc o. Well, before you said it was 85 percent, now it is half. 
But assuming vou took half out, you do not think that that is a step 
in the right direction? Do you believe drug addiction socially 
contagious? 

Mr. Gibber. What is socially contagious? 

Mr. Brasco. Drug abuse? 

Mr. Gibber. Yes. 

Mr. Brasco. You do? 

Mr. Gibber. Yes. 

Mr. Brasco. Under those circumstances would vou, as a school- 
teacher, if someone came in with chickenpox or TB, would you let 
them stay in school or send them home until they came back cured? 

Mr. Gibber. I do not see an analogy between a barbituate user and 
someone with chickenpox. 

Mr. Brasco. You do not ? 

Mr. Gibber. No; because you do not automatically incur the disease 
from contact 
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sco. No; but we just said that it is contagious. 

kk. Xo ; but I do not think it is a valid analogy though. 



Mr. Brasco. 
Mr. (tibuki 

Mr. Rangel. Could I ask about two questions? You are talking 
about a HUG room, and you called it succeasful, and then later you 
mentioned that you really do not deal with the drug addicts, but you 
deal with the whole person, some of whom may be addicts. How do 
you determine and what standard do )'ou set as being successful ? How 
do you determine whether it is successful ? 

Mr. Gibber. If a young person leaves the room after cither one or a 
number of counseling sessions feeling better about themselves, that is 
the standard that we use. 

Chairman Pepper. Is that all ? 

Mr. Rangel. Well, this is a new world for me, Mr. Chairman. I just 
want to ask another question. 
Chairman Pepper. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Rangel. You do have to be specially trained, as vou are, in 
order to determine whether or not a person feels better about them- 
selves; do you not? 
Mr. Gibber. I do have special training, but if somebody tells me 
; I feel better, I do not think I am going to go home and take any downs 

tonight, I believe him. That is therapeutic in itself. 
Mr. Rangel. Would you say most of your peers, team teachers you 
; know and intelligent teachers, would have this basic quality to deter- 

f mine? 

I Mr- Gibber. I do not think most of my fellow professional teachers 

trust young people. I do not think they give young people enough of 
| an opportunity to make decisions for themselves. I do not think the 

I administration of the public schools as it is today in this country 

! provides for this. 

I Mr. Rangel. Well, it is a quality that I have not found in the Con- 

l gress or the teachers, but you are not talking about hard-core heroin 

I drug addicts? 

j Mr. Gibber. Xo, I am not. Fortuuately, we do not have any hard- 

I core heroin addicts in the school I worked in, not to my knowledge, 

| and my knowledge is fairly accurate with regard to drug abuse in that 

I school ; again, because I say the kids do trust me. 

j Mr. Rangel. That clears most of my line of questioning, but as far 

I as the marihuana smoking is concerned, you have not f ound any unique 

problems with the student's ego as to whether or not he appreciates 
! himself? 

j Mr. Gibber. I am not sure I understand. 

f Mr. Rangfx. Yon would not think that a marihuana smoker would 

\ need help such as the HUG room may offer; do you? I mean if lie 

; just smokes marihuana? 

\ Mr. Gibber. If the use of marihuana was somehow interfering: with 

* normal behavior or what he wanted to do, then yes, he could avail 

himself of our service. But, not everybody who came in there was a 
; drug abuser, and not everybody, I feel, who smokes marihuana has a 

\ a specific set of problems other than the liability involved legally. 

Mr.,RANOKy,. So that basically the drug users' who have found' the 
j HUG room to be successful would be those who were taking ups and 

| downs? 

Mr. Gibber. I should think so. You Mow, there is a lot of voting 
\ people who are marihuana smokers who come in with problems, but 
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they could involve problems totally divorced from the fact that they 
arc involved in that particular social habit. 

Mr. Rangel. I understand that. What you are saying is that they 
may not be taking anything and still have a problem? 

Mr. Gibber. Eight; now, there are also times when smoking mari- 
huana could cause difficulty to these young people, and in that case, 
we would work on that. 

Mr. Rangel. I did not hear you. 

Mr, Gibber. There are times when the marihuana smoking itself, 
and by the way,, we are identifying these astronomical percentages of 
drug abusers in the school by and large the vast majoritv of them are 
potsmokers, and possibly a far smaller percentage of them have ex- 



a very small percentage have been involved with narcotics; but when 
I say 70 or 80 or 90 percent of the kids are involved with drugs, it is 
primarily with marihuana. 
Mr. Rangel. I think that is due to mislabeling of the narcotics laws. 
Mr. Gibber. I should think so. 
Chairman Pepper. Excuse me. Did you finish ? 
Mr. Rangel, Yes, Mr, Chairman, 

Chairman Pepper. I did hear, as I recall, that the Jackson Memorial 
Hospital alone has five cases a day of overdose of heroin which are 
reported. Some of them are teenagers. Of that group, sor^o 450 in Dade 
County who have died from the use of heroin since 1967, and about 
30 percent of them were teenagers. Now, I do not know whether those 
teenagers were in the schools or not, but I would think that they prob- 
ably would be. What would you think ? 

$tr. Gibber. Yen get into social and economic situations when you 
talk about heroin. Not too many of your middle class and upper middle 
class youngsters are involved in heroin abuse, so that is a separate con- 
sideration, although sometimes that is valid, I guess, to become a heroin 
addict, and I have worked with heroin addicts, you have to inject a 
fairly high quality amount of this substance into your veins for an 
extended period of time, anywhere from 4 weeks to 2 or 3 months to 
become a full-blown heroin addict. It is for that reason that I am of 
the opinion that a heroin addict did not begin by smoking marihuana, 
take a pill or two, and climb up the drug ladder, which seems to me 
has been the prevailing thinking in education, that is how you become 
a heroin addict I do not buy that, A heroin addict is somebody with a 
much deeper behavioral problem. 

Chairman Pepper. What percentage of the people who become ad- 
dicts, in your opinion, at any time smoked pot ? 

Mr. Gibber. A very large percentage because it is far more readily 
accessible. 

Chairman Pepper. You do not believe the two are interrelated? 
Mr. Gibber. No, I do not 

Chairman Pepper, When I was a boy in Alabama there was a city 
law, and as a boy you would find what we called rabbit tobacco in the 
fields. We were far too young to smoke cigarettes, so we would smoke 
rabbit tobaccco. I do not know, it may be the same sort of impulse that 
made us want to smoke rabbit tobacco to later on lead a boy to become 
one that smoked cigarettes. But, ordinarily, anybody who smokes 
cigarettes, has tried to smoke cigars, and sometimes a pipe. I know I 



perimented with either barbiturates, 
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did when I smoked. I smoked all of them. Do you think there is any 
validity in the fact that once you are in the drug culture atmosphere, as 
you are when you take pot, that when a group of you are around to- 
gether taking pot, that eventually one in the group is going to come 
up with heroin, and maybe someone is going -to experiment with it, 
and that the fact that you are in that cultural atmosphere may lead to 
the likelihood that you will try others, and eventually become a heroin 
addict? 

• A A r " 9 IBBER - , 0f , those two > most P e °P le are afraid of needles, and 
in the .drug subculture, if you are at a party where there are dings 
present and somebody does happen to have heroin with them, the ex- 
perience that everybody I have ever spoken with, their first experience 
with heroin generally is not by injecting it, but by snorting it, as the 
terminology goes, or sniffing it, and you get violently ill, fmean vio- 
lently ill, and nauseous for a period of hours. Usually your first ex- 
perience with heroin is your last, unless there are some other reasons 
involved. 

When I was 16 years old, I remember doing the most illegal thing 
1 have ever done, and that is borrowing somebody's draft card to 
obtain admission into a bar, Finnegan's, wluch was the hangout where 
all ot the older kids who graduated and came back from college went, 
l here waaut a 16-year-old kid I know of, or at least was friendlv with, 
that did not begin drinking underage. A lot of people are exposed o 
drinking, and again, I believe the peer pressure is r- sponsible for 
breaking that law in drinking underage, and not that alarmingly high 
percentage of those people who have experienced drinking will ever 
become alcoholics. b 

Mr. Brasco. Are you suggesting with that line, that we should advo- 
cate the legalization of marihuana ? 

Mr. Gibber. I was not following that line. If you are asking me if 
1 think von should, my answer would be yes. 

Mr. Brasco. Do you believe that people who do use marihuana use 
it as an outgrowth of a problem that they may have? 

Mr. Gibber. Possibly sometimes. " " i 

Mr. Brasco. Sometimes? Could you give a percentage of how many 
times for the people you are familiar with r' 

Mr. Gibber. I would say a smaller percentage than the percentage 
who smoke marihuana as a social habit preferable to alcohol. 

Mr. Brasco. Are there different strengths in marihuana ? 

Mr. Gibber. Yes ; there are. 

Mr. Brasco. Can you develop a tolerance to marihuana? 
Mr. Gibber. I do not believe so. 
Mr. Brasco. You do not believe so? 

Mr. Gibber. No. Marihuana is not the kind of thing where vou 
smoke more and more. Generally the longer you smoke the less you 
need to ger, high, in fact. J 

Mr GimS'Yes ^""^ y ° U deal With haV6 told yoU this? 

*u M .f ?'^ G r L ' M ?, y 1 JU ^ one Question? Would you not sav that 
the fact that marihuana is illegal, could perhaps be causing a lot of 
emotional problems for those who indulge? 8 

Mr. Gibber. Definitely so. The young people that I know are more 
aware and more educated and whatever, they read all of the studies 
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that come out because it involves something that they are participating 
in, something that they are liable as a result of their behavior, and as a 
result of the existing legislation or whatever, they keep hearing about 
studies and different groups. Recently, the AMA saying it is not this, 
it is not that, and the AMA stopped short of recommending taking 
criminal penalties away from personal possession. But, they say that, 
and they believe it, especially those who have experienced with mari- 
huana, and not necessarily had any negative thing resulting from it. 

Mr. Ranged. In addition to that, it could very well be that many 
youngsters have a feeling of adventure, yielding toward doing some- 
thing illegal. If it were legal they would not touch it ? 

Mr. Gibber. That is the primary reason besides peer pressure why 
young people first experiment with drugs, because it is illegal. 

Mr. Brasco. Let me ask you this: Do marihuana smokers at times 
soak it in formaldehyde or other substances to change the character of 
marihuana? 

Mr. Gibber. I'm sorry. I did not get that question. 

Mr. Brasco. Do marihuana smokers soak it in formaldehyde or mix 
it with any other substances? 

Mr. Gibber. Not to my knowledge. 

M r. Brasco. Did you ever hear of that happening ? 

Mr. Gibber. Well, to sell it, to add weight to it, apparently improve 
the quality of it, they will put some other chemical or add sugar water. 

Mr. Brasco. Do they use formaldehyde ? 

Mr* Gibrtsr. I have never heard of that. 

Mr. Robinson. I have heard from law enforcement agents that they 
have mixed in opiates and sometimes speed; not too often, but I have 
heard of it. 

Mr. Brasco. Might someone who has a problem to deal with find 
what was only a small problem is magnified when they use the 
marihuana? 

Mr. Gibber. Possibly. 

Mr. Brasco. And by virtue of that, do you perceive any of the young 
people had graduated to other things because the marihuana made an 
enlargement of their problems, and they then needed a stronger escape 
mechanism? 

Mr. Gibber. No; I do not think that is a valid statement. 
Mr. Brasco. You do not? 

T)o vou think any other drugs should be made legal ? 

Mr. Gibber. No, merely this one; because it apparently is the rally- 
ing point between the separation between youth and the so-called youth 
culture or youth movement 

Mr. Brasco. Let me ask you this : If it were made legal, do yoi; think 
we would have to pour money into programs to get people who are 
using marihuana straightened out ? 

Mr. Gibber. I am not so sure everyone who used marihuana needs to 
be straightened out, and I certainly believe that it could be legalized 
and administered in the same way with commensurate legislation Hint 
now exists with alcohol. I see it as a source of revenue. 

Mr. Brasco. We are spending a lot of money on rehabilitation pro- 
grams for alcoholics. I do not buy the reasoning that because alcohol 
is le.<ral and we have to spend millions of dollars to bear the social 
brunt of alcoholism, that we should put ourselves in the same situation 
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with marihuana. I am asking you from your expertise which you have 
delineated before the committee, do you think that would solve our 
problem, or do you think we would have to start putting money in as 
we do with the alcoholic problem to save people from marihuana? 

Mr. Gibber. I do not have the statistics in front of me. I should think 
that in the State of Florida, which is my home State at the present 
time, that the government of this State secures more money in revenue 
from the sale of alcohol than is expended in programs to rehabilitate 
alcoholics. 

Mr. Brasco. I do not think that is a valid observation. 

Mr. Keating. I do not think it is a relevant statement either, and I 
do not think the comparison is a valid comparison. And I agree with 
Mr. Brasco in that respect. 

I have a million questions I would like to ask you, but in view of the 
hour, I would just like to ask you a couple. 

You indicated that you feel that marihuana should be legalized. Is 
this a theory that you can expand upon in your conversations with 
these young people or not ? 

Mr. Gibber. It is a personal belief, and it is something that many of 
the young people, both those who are drug involved and those who are 
not drug involved, seem to think is something that should be. Some of 
the existing statutes appear to be, and the penalties appear to go a 
long way with them and appear far too severe for the nature of the 
offense. 

Mr. Keating. You indicated you have a good rapport vrith the 
young people. 
Mr. Gibber. Correct. 

Mr. Keating. And you are one of four or five out of maybe a hun- 
dred, I think you indicated. Now, you said if you can get somebody 
feeling better about themselves, in may ways then vou have accom- 
pl ished something. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Gibber. Correct. 

Mr. Keating. Now, how do you do this with someone who comes 
and says I use mtrihuana and pot ? 

Mr. Gibber. You mean if that is what he has come in and is upset 
with? r 

Mr. Keating. Do you suggest to him that it is not too bad, and you 
think it should be legalized anyway, a- 1 you should not be down on 
yourself because of this? 

Mr. Gibber. No; I never condone or sanction the use of drugs with 
anybody. I certainly would not do that and I have 

Mr. Brasco. Would you discourage it? Would you discourage it? 

Mr. Gibber. No. 

Mr. Brasco. You would not discourage it? 

Mr. Gibber. Not in a counseling situation, in a classroom situation. 

Mr. Keating. Well, this is a very important thing that Mr. Brasco 
has asked because it goes to the heart, of what we are really trying to 
find out, what is happening in schools. If what Mr. Brasco has asked 
you and the response is accurate, you are not leading them anywhere, 
out of or into. You are just talking with them and I do not sec that 
that accomplishes a great deal unless vou are trying to give them 
guidance, which is really whtit they are seeking. 

Mr. Gibber. What I am trying to do is this, Mr. Keating, and I 
think I can make it clear: When a young person comes in, whether or 
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not they are drug involved, they tell me what is bothering them. After 
this, again this trust has been established, and the particular theory 
of counseling that I associate with is called nondirective counseling in 
that I assume that a young person is not going to stand by a decision 
that I am going to make for him. Kather I listen very ardently to what 
he is saying, and present certain alternatives that are within his grasp. 
Now, subconsciously perhaps, my values might . iter into it, and if 
they were to, then that would involve the discouragement of the use of 
a particular drug, or some other kind of antisocial behavior, but I 
think perhaps I was misinterpreted. I personally do not want to see 
young people taking drugs. That is my personal feeling. But if they 
come to me in a counseling situation, that is not going to enter into the 
conversation initially because they hear that at home from their family, 
and that may be the very reason why they came to me in the first place. 

Mr. Brasco, At what time do you enter that conversation where you 
attempt, to discourage it directly or indirectly? 

Mr. Gibber. When the young person makes it apparent to me through 
something he has said that he is displeased ,vith himself about the fact 
he is drug involved. Then I would say to him, "If you are upset with 
yourself about this particular behavior, I do not see why you would 
continue to do it. You know that it is illegal. You know it is potentially 
damaging to .your health, and it may inhibit your motivation, and may 
have an effect on your studies. It does not make sense." 

Mr. Brasco. Would tins be a pot smoker you are talking to or a pill 
user? 

Mr. Gibber. Certainly any drug abuser. 

Mr. Brasco. You would Vather do away with talking about making 
it legal? 

Mr. Gibber. No, I would not. I still talk to people who have trouble 
drinking and that is legal. I do not want to keep going back to that 
analogy, but it seems the only appropriate one. I want to talk to any- 
body or attempt to talk to anybody who has a problem, whether drug- 
related or not. I do not want to immediately impose my values on them. 
I do not think it makes for effective counseling. 
t Chairman Pepper. Mr. Keating, are you through with your ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Keating. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. I will follow your lead on how 
you want to handle the ball. 

Chairman Pepper. We have other members, other people here. We 
have the medical examiner, and the film, and there are always so many 
things that we would like to go into on these matters. Now, Mrs. Stam- 
mer, have yon anything to ndd to what has already been said by vour 
fellow pn nelists, and if so, what would you say ? 

Statement of Anita Sommcr 

Mrs. Sommer. Well, I would just like to agree with what Mr. Gibber- 
said concerning how children feel about themselves and our aim and 
our goal in our district, and I am speaking for Mr. Fussell and Mrs. 
Terp, Mr. Gibber, and myself who all work as a unit, is to initiate* 
programs in the lower grades that will make children feel better about, 
themselves so that in meeting the problem of drug abuse, they wiil be 
able to make competent decisions. 
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Chairman Pepper. Do you feel that the programs now being used in 
the schools are adequate m respect to drug education and prevention? 

Mrs. Sommer. They evolved from no guidelines at all 2 years ago 
to what we feel will be a very satisfactory drug education program, 
and that is a very concentrated guidance program starting in the first 
rade where youngsters will have the opportunity on a daily basis to 
iscuss their feelings and express their fears ana'hopefully begin to 
have much more self-awareness so that then when they get into the 
junior high and the senior high level, possibly this problem will not 
be as big a problem. 

Chairman Pepper. Do you work only with the younger students? 

Mrs. Sommer. No, sir. I am a drug consultant for the south central 
district. 

Chairman Pepper. For what grades ? 
Mi's. Sommer. For grades one through 12. 
Chairman Pei»per. All of the grades in the public school ? 
Mrs. Sommer. Yes. 

Chairman Pepper. Just one question, what is done outside by the 
school authorities when it is discovered by drug advisors, teachers, or 
some school authority, that a studen* i3 using drugs? What do you do? 

Mrs. Sommer. Well, Mr. Fussell is my superior, and he is the admin- 
istrator in the district office, and perhaps it would be more appropriate 
for him to tell you. 

Chairman Peppfr. All right. What do you do, Mr. Fussell? 

Mr. Fussell. I think I got the question. What is done when it is 
detected? 

Chairman Pepper. What is done wher you find a student in the 
school is using drugs? 

Mr. Fussell. It aepends on t!ie situation, of course. If the youngster 
is under the influence of a mood changing substance within the school, 
then the family is contacted, atn<* in most cases the school security 
department will be contacted and an investigation will begin at that 
time. If the youngster is involved in selling on the school grounds, 
then this is something entirely different. 

Chairman Pepper. What do you do then ? 

Mr. Fussell. The school securitv is involved and the local police 
department is involved as w:\L The youngster is generally, if it is 
proven, is apprehended and arrested for the sale of drugs or narcotics. 
Now ; if it comes to the attention of the school people that a youngster 
is using drugs but is not necessarily under the influence, then whatever 
resources we have in that particular school, guidance counselors, peer 
group counseling programs, individual teachers, individual adminis- 
trators, whatever kind of one to one human relations that can take 
place is done to effect :haitge in. that youngster's thin! ig taking 
place. Once again it depends on the situation. They are not all lumped 
under one category. 

Chairman Pepper. I know. But what if you find a student is using 
heroin, let us say, w v hat do you do ? 

Mr. Fussell. Well, I have to ask you how you find that out. Are 
you saying he is under the influence, that he is high at fchool? 

Chairman Pepper. Suppose a security individual, or teacher, or an- 
other student, sees that student shooting up in the re&trooin and it is. 
reported to one of the school authorities. 
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Mr. Fussell. Of coui'se, I a.n in no position to speak for the 40 prin- 
cipals we have in our particular district, but I can assume that it would 
be reported to the principal. It is his responsibility to contact the secu- 
rity department at that time, and also make contact with the parent of 
that student, and then from that point it is in the hands of the parent. 

Chairman Pepper. Is there any program for getting treatment and 
rehabilitation for that student ? 

Mr. Fussell. Yes; but I am talking about the immediate response 
in the schools. But from that point on the referrals to the various 
resources in the community may take place. It may be a referral in 
talking to the parent or the youngster himself; it may be a referral to 
the Seed program. More and more of our young people from Dade 
County arc finding their way up to that particular rehabilitative pro- 
pram and, yes, it is not dropped, if that is what vou are asking. Everv 
effort is made to influence the youngster to seek the type of profes- 
sional help that is needed, but there is no guarantee that that is going 
to take place, and there is no guarantee that the particular tvue of 
program that he or she might need does in fact exist. 

Chairman Pepper. Mrs. Sommer, do you have anything more? 

Mr. Brasco. I wanted to ask Mr. Fussell a question, if I may. If 
someone, as the chairman has indicated, was suspected of using heroin 
in the school, do you have any ability to examine them, or do vou think 
that would be desirable ? 

Mr. Fussell. To examine the youngsters? 

Mr. Brasco. Yes. 

Mr. Fussell. Medicalh examine? 

Mr, Biiasco. Yes. How would you make a determination that this 
student is using heroin ? 

Mr. Fussell. I do not think there is anyone in any of our schools in 
Dade County that is capanle of making that determination. 

Mr. Brasco. No. I am asking do you think that a medical examina- 
tion under those circumstances would be desirable, and if so, would 
you want to have the authority to impose on the student such medical 
examination ? 

Mr. Fussell. I think personally speaking, and once again I am not 
speaking for the Dade Country schools in this matter, that no ; I would 
not want that authority. If parents are involved, frs you will recall I 
said one of the two steps that the principal would take would be to call, 
to inform the school security department, which would respond to it, 
and to inform the parent, and I think the more that we are— we are not 
in any way recommending that we do not get into as many programs 
as we can, but the more that we can put this problem involving the 
parents in it, and for the decisions to be made in terms of medical 
examination, for myself I do not know what that would tell us in 
school other than yes, the boy or the gi rl is a heroin addict. 

Mr. Brasco. It might save someone from an overdose. 

Mr. Fusseiju Yes, obviously it would. 

Mr. Brasco. That is a responsibility someone has to face up to, even 



Mr. Fussell. But, the school is in no position in 1972 to take that 
full responsibility via the parent. 

Mr. Brasco. T suspect that you must have a feeling that parents are 
not as involved as they should be, and the teachers dc not want to hi 
involved either. 
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So then we allow that student to remain, with no help under those 
circumstances I 
Mr. Fusselu Xo. 

Mr. Buasco. What is your program for help ? 

Mr. FrssErx. Without the medical examination, if we could be suc- 
cessful in referring and getting the youngsters to a rehabilitative type 
of agency, then the determination of whether he or she is on heroin 
could very easily be made by the competent people at that agency 
rathcrthan ustryingto make that determination. 

Mr. Brasco. It has been my experience that heroin addicts do not 
readily go or want to go into a rehabilitation program. Most of the 
voluntary programs that we arc talking about are court referrals. Ihey 
have a choice of going to jail or coing into a treatment program. 

Mr. Fussell. I would agree, but by the same token I do not know 
what the medical examination would do either, other than once again 
prove he is on heroin, if he is not going to go anyway. 

Chairman Pepper. Mrs. Terp, have you anything by way of sum- 
mary, and we will not ask ym any questions, at least I will not. 

Statement of Barbara Terp 

Mrs. Terp. Well. I am in sort of a different situation. I am in an 
elcmentarv school m Coeoanut Grove which has been identified as one 
of the most highly intensive areas of drug abuse and tise. With the 
children in my school, however, I do not believe that there is any abuse 
by the children. It probablylias been used. 

We have been working in a pilot program this year, human develop- 
ment program, with Mr. Fussell, which is a takeoff on pee group 
counseling and in which the children learn to recognize and accept 
other people's behavior, and they learn to understand them so that 
peer group pressure is not put on them in areas where they might, such 
as drugs, and thev learn to understand their feelings, and their be- 
havior, and their attitude. And*this also causes them to nahze that 
their problems are not unique, other people have problems, and there- 
fore anxiety does not build up, and the children do not have to escape 
into a world of drugs. And we have found it very, very successful with 
the children. We haVe worked also with Mr. Gibber's children at Coral 
Gables High School, and when mv children started working with 
them, they want to come back and set up their own HUG room, which 
we did. And we hope you will understand that a child cannot learn 
anything in school if thev arc up tight, and the thing that we have 
to 'do for these children is to keep them from being up tight, and 
especially with their emotions. And there are a lot of teachers m these 
schools who have no understanding for these children at all. They have 
•no feelings for them, and this is one of the big problems. The parents 
nt home have no feelings or understanding for the children, They come 
to school, there is no feeling or understanding, and there is where the 
problem lies with most of these children. And they are influenced by 
a lot of other people, and they are led into these scenes of the drugs. 
Chairman Pkppeu. W?11, thank yoil very much. 
Are there any questions? 

Thank you verv much, all of you. We appreciate your appearance, 
Mrs. Terp, Mrs. Soiumer. Mr. Kohinson. Mr. Gibber, and Mr. Fussell. 
We appreciate all of you coming here. TV.".k you very much. 
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The next witness is Dr. Brian Blackbourne. 

Dr. Blackbourne is the assistant medical examiner for Dade County*. 
Fla. He will testily about drug-related deaths of school age children. 
Doctor, we are happy *,o see you and await your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF DR. BBIAN D. BLACKBOURNE, ASSISTANT MEDICAL 
EXAMINER, DADE COUNTY, FLA. 

Chairman Pepper. Doctor, would you give us your name and vour 
official position and address ? 

Dr. Blackbourne. Brian Douglas Blackbourne, assistant medical 
examiner for Dade County, Fla. 

Chairman Pepper. How long have you held that position ? 

Dr. Blackbourne. 5 jears. 

Chairman Pepper. You have a prepared statement, I believe * 
Dr. Blackbourne. Yes, I do. * 

Chairman Pepper. Would it be all right with you if we put Your 
statement m the record and let you summarize it for us? 
Dr. Blackbourne. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Pepper. Without objection, your statement will be incor- 
porated in the record. 

Go ahead, Doctor, and summarize your statement. 

Dr. Blackbourne. The medical examiners office in Dade County 
has the responsibility of determining the cause of death in all violent 
suspicious, or sudden deaths, and included in these are the deaths- 
associated with drug abuse. 

In preparing this report, I have gone back over the last 5 years' 
records and analyzed all of the violent and poisoning deaths in the 
school age group, which I have designated the (Uo-18-vear-age "roup. 
Over a o-year period, 559 individuals within this zee group died in 
Dade County from violence or poisoning. 

Chairman Pepper. In what period? 

Dr. Blackbourne. From 1967 to 1972. 

Chairman Pkppei.. What is the number? 

Dr. Blackbourne. A total of 559. 

Chairman Pepper. Now, ifjt understood you correctly, you did not 
have any reported deaths m Dade County fmm heroin prior to 1967 « 
Dr. Blackbourne. Mr. Chairman, I have not yet gone into the dm* 

StStie? ° f the Vi ° leilt <leathS ' includill S the traffi * 

Chairman Pepper. Oh j I see. 

Dr. Blackbourne. This is sort of a brond base on which to place the 
drug deaths m to perspecti ve. 
Chairman Pepper. Yes. 

Dr. Blackbourne. We arc all well aware that the drug overdose is 
not the only way an individual dies related to dings or chemicals. The 
automobile crash, which n related to alcohol or barbiturates, is a drug- 
related death. An individual mu>xicated on sniffing spot remover who 
is MViinniing and drowns, this is a drug-related death. In order to 
iJSsSahi * reviewcd a11 of thc violent deatlis and the 

Xow, 70 Individuals had a positive laboratory result at the time of 
ar.i0p.4y. Ims is of the 5£9, 70 had some form of chemical or drug in 
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their body. Now, 1 use the term "drug and chemical abuse" because I 
like to include in this the teenagers' abuse of alcohol, and solvent 
sniffing. These areas I believe are very relevant. 

Mr. Brasco. Would marihuana be in that group ? 

Dr. Blackbourxe. Yes; marihuana would be in that group, sir, ex- 
cept for our inability to identify it in the laboratory. Marihuana and 
the hallucinogenic drugs including LSD cannot be identified in the 
blood, urine, bile, or any other body tissue. 

Mr. Bkasco. In vour opinion, that would not make for safe driving, 
would it? 

Dr. Black uoukne. Absolutely not, I think there are indications that 
marihuana intoxication does certain things mainly with their interpre- 
tation of speed, distance, and concentration which, in fact, makes some- 
one a dangerous driver. 

Mr. Phillips. I think this morning we had one of the witnesses tes- 
tify here that someone using marihuana had numerous automobile 
accident?, and that that was one of the indications to her that her son 
was getting involved with marihuana; that it was just inexplainable 
about how he could get involved in so many automobile accidents. 

Dr. Blagkroukxe. I heard the testimony, and the same thing came 
to my mind, too. 

Mr. Phillips. One of the things you mentioned that impressed me 
was the number of very, very y< :ng children who died as a result of 
inhalants. Could you tell the committee about that ? 

Dr. Blackhourne. Yes. Of the seven solvent sniffing deaths we have 
seen, six fall in the age group of 6 to 18 years. Three nad been sniffing 
these solvents, and then went into the water and drowned. One dove 
inlo the water intentionally. The boy was sniffing from a tank of freon 
refrigeration ^as which they had stolen, and after sniffing this, he dove 
into th© canal, apparently to hallucinate or see some altered visions 
while lie was swimming. Well, he did this several times and the last 
time he took several win lis of this freon gas, dove in the water, and did 
n >t come up. lie subsequently was recovered but had drowned. The 
other two drownings were the result of hallucinations brought on by 
the sniffing. A 14-year-old girl was sniffing spot remover in her boy- 
friend's car. She got out of the car, began running around screaming 
as if someone or something was chasing her, and then she ran to the 
canal and sort of half dove, half stumbled into the water. Her body 
subsequent!} was recovered and she also had drowned. 

The youngest in this group was a 12-year-old boy who was recovered 
from the Miami River. In his case a number of boys had been sniffing 
paint thinner under one of the bridges over the Miami River, because 
this was a nice, quiet, included spot While intoxicated, he apparently 
accidentally stumbled into the river and drowned. So ; these three 
deaths were directly related, in my opinion, to their sniffing. 

Three other deaths have been related to the misuse of aerosol spray 
cans. One was a deodorant spray, another an antiseptic spray, and a 
third a vegetable shortening spray. In each case the individual sprayed 
the contents of the can into a plastic bag, or into the top of the con- 
tainer, and then held it up under his nose and sniffed. In one case, after 
doing this several times, he took the aerosol can and sprayed it directly 
into his mouth. All three deaths were very sudden, and were attributed 
to asphixiation, largely because there is no oxygen in these aerosol 
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cans. When one fills a plastic bag with this spray, and then breathes 
from that plastic bag for a number of minutes, fie is not getting any 
oxygen. The brain is very sensitive to shortage of oxygen and although 
there may be some chemical intoxication from the contents of th^se 
spray cans, in my opinion, the major effect is asphixiation or the lack 
of oxygen. 

Now, if we can go back to the 70 cases in which some positive 
chemical or drug was found. We have said, six were related to sniffing; 
35 were related to alcohol, and this did not surprise me, because I have 
said in the past that alcohol is not the answer to the teenage drug 
problem. So many parents have felt that if the kids would just drink 
oeer like they did wnen thev were teenagers, and not smoke marihuana, 
sniff ai/plane glue, and so forth, that we would not have the problems. 
However, one-half of the 70 drng-or-chemi^al-related deaths exhibited 
alcohol. Nineteen of these were traffic fatalities, five were drownings, 
ono other accident, five homicides involving children under the age of 
IS which had alcohol. 

Mr. Brasoo. What you are saying, Doctor, is drugs are not a sub- 
stitute for alcohol, they are using them simultaneously. 

Dr. Blackbottkne. Yes, absolutely. 

Mr. Brasco. What effect do they have when - t ou use them simul- 
taneously? Can yon predict it medically? 

Dr. Blackbotjrxe. If it is a downer-type drug, a barbiturate, the 
sleeping pills or even heroin, the effects of using alcohol at the same 
time will be additive. It will further depress the brain. 

Mr. Brasco. How about marihuana ? 

Dr. Bt,ackbottrne. The combination of marihuana and wine is cer- 
tainlv popular, and it produces pome different effect which I am not 
familiar with, but it is popular, so I imagine it does produce another 
type of feeling. 

Mr. Brasco. Could you tell us if alcohol and marihuana are similar 
in effect? I get the impression that one cigarette will give you what 
they call a cheap high or the equivalent of enough liquor to make vow 
drunk. 

Mr. Raxgel. It depends on the quality. 
Mr. Brasco. Well, I don't know. 

Dr. Blackbourne. I think this is generally tnte. Intoxication with 
alcohol, especially related to driving, will produce motor incoordi- 
nation. 

Mr, Brasco. What I am trying to find out is whether one cigarette 
of marihuana could be equated with one shot of scotch or anv other 
kind of liquor, or would it be half a bottle of it? Is there some 
equation ? 

Dr. Blackbotjrne. I have read of experiments where they did at- 
tempt to do this, and I have never had any per*>nal experience either 
in the laboratory or even with friends who are that much involved 
to have a cood an. r;er to that. But I certainly have die impression from 
some students who worked in our office, who did some surveys, that 
an experienced marihuana abuser can with on<» cignmtle obtain a level 
of intoxication Now, af to how i« relate this to so many ounces of 
alcohol, it is not easv. 

Mr. Brasco. ThanKT^u.^ ~ 

Dr. Blackbouri.e. I wculd like to clarify a point. In the 35 cases 
in vhich alcohol was identified, other drugs were not prese.it a£ the 



same time. These deaths through traffic accidents or drowning were 
related to teenage abuse of alcohol alone. ' 

An additional nine cases died abusing nonnarcotic drugs. These were 
barbiturates, methaqualone, and other sedative, sleeping-type 
medicines. • 

Mr. Phillips. Excuse me, Doctor. One of the prior witnesses ad- 
vised me that there is a reputation in Miami for easily obtaining bar- 
biturates and amphetamines, and that there are more pills available 
in Miami, apparently, than most places in the rest of the country. It 
seems to be an opinion held by some of the people we have talked to. 
You find that there arc deaths in relation to these drugs here; is that 
correct? 

Dr. Blackbourxe. Yes. Now, someone in enforcement would have a 
better idea of the availability on the streets than I. Certainly this new 
drug, methaqualone, which is marketed under the trade name of Quaa- 
lude and also Sopor, has caused considerably worry here in Miami 
in the last year. We have had three accidental overdose deaths from 
this substance, four suicidal deaths in adults from this substance, and 
our laboratory has performed tests for various hospitals around town 
on 28 more individuals who did not die but whose doctors were con- 
cerned enough that they sent blood to our laboratory to have the drug 
identified. This is a new substance which apparently doci have a 
popularity on the street, too. 

Chairman Pepper. And what is the name agaiid, 

Dr. Blackbourxe. The drug name is methaqualone. It is most com- 
mon 1v known as Sopor or Quaalude. 

Mr. Phillips. And last vear you say there have been how mn«y in- 
cidents you were aware of where you have deaths, plus these dru<rs? 

Dr. Blackbourne. Well, we have had seven deaths, three of which 
were accidental or nonintentional, and four were intentional suicides 
by this substance. 

Mr. Phillips. And the other overdoses you stated ? 

Dr. Blackbourxe. These are hoppital overdose patients, 28 in 
number. 

Mr. Phillips. That is all in 1 year with a new type of drug? 
D \ Blaokbourne. Yes. The drug has been on the market onlv a 
j'ear and a half or 2 years. 
Mr. Raxoel. Is it legal ? 

Dr. Blackbovrne. Yes. It requires a prescription, and it is new and 
seems to have caujzht on either because it has been liberally proscribed 
oriti easily obtained illicitly. 

Mr. Rakgel. For what legal purpose is the ding used ? 

Dr. Blackbourxe. It is a sleeping medication, a sedative, similar to 
the barbituates, but not related to tnem chemically at all. 

Going on then : Among these 70 cases of drugs and chemicals found 
in the school-age type, 20 deaths were from narcotics. This is over the 
last 5 years, and during this time we have had 160 heroin deaths in 
the entire population of all aces. So, the 20 in this, 6- to 18-year age 
group represents 12 percent of the total over the years. 

It is or interest I think, to examine the narcotic problem in Miami 
by death figures. The number of deaths is the one concrete way we have 
of assessing the drug problem. Heroin being such a powerful substance 
can very easily result in fatalities. Prior to 1967 we had almost no 
drug <?eaths in Miami. This is not to say that there was not some heroin 
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present, but addicts were not of sufficient numbers that we would have 
regular deaths to investigate. 

In 1967 there were, in fact, only two deaths. In 1063 we began the 
heroin epidemic with 14 deaths, which quickly jumped to 37 in 1969 

Chairman Pepper. How many ? 

Dr. Bi^cKBOURXE.Thirtv-scvenin 1969. 

In 1970 there were 41 ; in 1971 there were 48 ; and so far this vear, to 

iSSo 61 i°;o7i ay tl f r * were 19 ' Ifc was a rather ra P id increase^during 
19te and 1969, and from then on a slower increase. The average age ol 
these individuals dying has fallen from 28 to 23 years, indicating that 
heroin is getting to a younger age group. The percentage of these rases 
winch appear under the age of 18 has risen from 7 percent in 1968— 
thfc t is. in 1968 only 7 percent were under 18— to 16 percent in the first 
half ot 1972. Sixteen percent of these deaths are 18 vears of a<*e or 
younger. " ° 

The male-female ratio is 4 to 1. The racial breakdown is, I think, 
verv important. Over the 5-year period 70 percent have been white. 
karly in the rise of narcotic deaths, this was almost an entirely white 
problem. In fact, between 1967 and 1969, 44 of the 52 deaths were 
white, a very high percentage. 

Chairman Pepper. Forty-four of fifty-two ? 

Dr. Blackbourne. Between 1967 and 1969. Beginning in 1970 the 
number of black narcotic-related deaths began increasing; 32 percent 
of the total were black m 1970 ; 35 percent m 1971: and 53 percent of 
all deaths m the first half of 1972. So far this vear blacks have ac- 
counted for over half of the deaths. As was pointed out this morning, 
this is ma population which is 15 percent black. 

Now, it is also interesting that since 1969 the number of white deaths 
has not increased nnmericallj. In 1969, there were 32. The next year 
there were 28. In 1971 there were 3J. The deaths in whites have there- 
fore stayed approximately equal, and the increase we have in the black 
community reflects the increase in total narcotic deaths. 

Chairman Pepper. In 1971 the figure was what ? 

Dr. Blackbourxe. In 1971,35 percent were black. 

Chairman Pepper. You gave a figure for whites there? 

Dr. Blackbourxe. Oh, yes. There were 31 deaths in whites in 1971. 

Air. Phillips. Doctor, I would just like to interrupt vou, in relation 
to these deaths. One of these things I was looking, at in your report, 
the summary which startled me, was that in some of these heroin 
deaths vou found methadone as well as heroin in the body: is that 
correct? J 7 

Dr. Black hour xe. Yes. There have been, over the last 2 years, eight 
or nine deaths in which methadone was the only drug, or methadone 
was present as well as heroin. 

Mr. Phillips, And do you know whether the methadone is obtained 
from a rehabilitation program, or just illegal methadone obtained on 
the street? 

Dr. Blackbourxe. In the last 2 years, I believe half of them were 
dime patients, and the other half were individuals who did not belong 
to any methadone clmic that we knew of. 

Mr. Phillips- Is it also a fact, Doctor, Ihrt in some of the death 
examinations you found that heroin and barbituates were also present? 

Dr. Blackbourxe. Yes. Thore was one or two with heroin and bar- 
bituates. 
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Mr. Phillips. Doctor, we did have occasion to talk in your office 
about heroin and a 14-year-old black girl who died here in Miami, a 
school-aged girl. 

Dr. Blackbourne. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell me if, in examining your file, you found 
whether or not she was suspended in school and arrested in Virginia? 

Dr.. Blackbouuke. Yes. She had a long history- and we obtained 
part of the school and probation reports from Eeston, Va. This was 
a 14-year-old girl who is a runaway. She had run away two or three 
times previously, had got into minor trouble, and the police had found 
the missing persons report the mother had filed and sent her home. The 
school records indicated that she was, in their opinion, incori igible, 
and she had refused to wear shoes in school. She would get up and 
disrupt the class, or walk out if things were not going the way she 
wanted. I think, finally, she. was suspended. 

Mr. Phillips. And I think Doctor, you indicated that after she was 
suspended the school authorities in Eeston, Va., did their best to chase 
her from the school when she did come to the school, and a few months 
later she ended up dead here in Miami of an overdose ? 

Dr. Blaokboukxe. There was 1 day's activities documented in the 
school record where after she had bee x suspended she returned to the 
school and was continuing to disrupt and so on, and make a nuisance 
of herself, and they attempted to have her evicted from the school 
grounds. 

Mr. Phillips. Well, I think the report I read, as I recall, was that 
she was just in the school hanging around, apparently had no place 
else to go, and two people tried to chase her. She was doing nothing 
wrong but, she had been suspended and probably should not have been 
there. My quarrel with the Restore Va., school system is that they 
should have had some remedial attention given to that child before 
they just suspended her. 

Dr. Blackboihixe. I would agree. 

Mr. Phillips. Thank you. I am sorry to interrupt. 

Chairman Pepper. I)octor, do you have anything to add? 

Dr. Blackbourne. No, sir. I think that is the majority of the reiwt. 

Chairman Pepper. Are there other questions? Arc there other ques- 
tions, gentlemen? 

Well, Doctor, we thank you very much. 

Or. Blackbournes prepared statement follows:) 

Prepared Statement of Db. Brian D. Blackboubne, Assistant Medical 
Examiner, Dade County, Fla. 

the role of drug and chemical abu8e ilf violent deaths and poisonings in the 

SCHOOL AGE GB0UP, 6-1 * YEAFS, IN DADE COUNTY, FLOBIDA, BETWEEN 1067 AND 
1072 

The Dade County Medical Examiner's Office has the responsibility of investi- 
gating all violent death* and poisonings and all sudden, unexpected or suspicious 
deaths. A great many immunity problems, in one way or another, result in the 
death of nil individual. The death may bo homicide, suicide, accidental overdose, 
or traffic fatality. By keeping records of these individual cases as they are in- 
vestigated, a Medical Examiner's Office can provide meaningful statistics con- 
cerning community problems as well as alerting the community of changing 
trends in the number o- type of dentbs ocurring. 

The problem of Drug and Chemical Abuse in Dade County has steadily in- 
creased over the past 5 years. In 1007, in fact, the only signs of Drug or Chemical 
Abuse apparent in the Medical Examiner's Office were deaths associated with 



alcohol. 1968 saw the introduction of hard narcotics into Miami in sufficient 
amounts that. lor tiie in\st time, narcotic-related deaths occurred with regularity. 
Trior to IOCS, deaths from hard narcotics occurred only once or twice in any 
twelve mouth period. Beginning in 1909. the sniffing of solvents, notably spot 
remover, paint thinners, and in later years, transmission fluid and the contents 
of the aerosol cans, became associated with fatalities. Also, beginning in 1969, 
the abuse of prescription-tyi>e medications resulted iu fatal poisonings. Through 
1970, 1971, and the first half of 1972, deatiis associated with all these forms of 
abuse have continued. The introduction of soivent sniffing, of abuse of barbiturates 
and other sedative medications and of heroin, has not altered the teenage abuse 
of alcohol. Fatalities associated with alcohol continued throughout this period. 

This report is a description of deaths within the school age group which are 
related to Drug and Chemical Abuse. The school age group for the purpose of this 
study was defined as 6-18 years of age, inclusive. The term, Drug and Chemical 
Abuse, is preferred to the shorter term, Drug Abuse, as it includes the teenage 
abuse of alcohol and the more recent practice of sniffing volatile solvents. It is 
well known that Drug and Chemical Abuse deaths are not all overdoses. Persons 
intoxicated from any of these substances may get behind the wheel of an auto- 
mobile and become a traffic fatality. Someone swimming while under the influence 
of one of these substances may drown. Their death is also related to Drug or 
Chemical Abuse. 

With the realization that any violent death and most overdose deaths in the 
0-18 year age group may be related to Drag or Chemical Abuse, this report has 
sought : 

I. To identify both as to number and type, all deaths from violence and jwisnn- 
ing within the 6-18 year age group in Dade County, Florida, for a 5-year i>eriod, 
ending May 31, 1972 

II. To identify and describe the role of Drug and Chemical Abuse in these 
violent and poisoning deaths 

III. To compare those deaths in the 6-18 year age group due directly to Drug 
and Chemical Abuse with similar deaths in all age groups. 

PART I. IDENTIFICATION OF VIOLENT AND POISON ISO DEATHS 

During the 5-year period stndied, 559 individuals between the ages of 6 and 
18 years died in Dade County of violence or poisoning. As shown in Table I, 
227 or 41% were traffic fatalities; 120 drownings occurred, representing 21% of 
the total ; 103 died of other accidents including accidental drag overdose ; 69 were 
victims of homicide, and ;j committed suicide. The peak age incidence, Table II, 
is in the 16 to 18 year age group. Table III indicates that two-thirds were white 
and one-third were black. Males predominated by a ratio of 3 to 1. 

Table IV and tbe accompanying line graph indicate that drownings occurred 
in almost uniform nnmbers throughout the different age groups. Traffic fatalities 
were quite uniform up to the age of 14. The incidence of traffic deaths markedly 
increased in the 35 through 18 year age group. Suicides and homicides both were 
predominantly in the older age /ange. 

Table V indicates tlie race distribution by types of death. Although the black 
population makes up a minority of the overall population of Dade County, the 
homicide victims within this age group comprise a' distinct majority. Drownings 
are almost equal between black and white. Suicides indicate a marked white 
predominance. 

The ratio of males to females by the different types of death is shown In Table 
VI. Mates predominate in all categories, traffic fatalities being the rnly group 
which reaches even a 2 to 1 male-female ratio. 

Tablfe VII is a further break-down of traffic fatalities by age and indicates 
that pedestrians struck by motor vehicle were most commonly in the younger 
age sroup. Bicyclists struck by nntomobiies were commonly in the middle age 
group. Motorcyclists, nuton obile cliiver*. and passengers were predominantly in 
tiie older age group. 

One-fifth of all the violent deaths and poisonings within the 6-18 year age 
group, 108 ca«es, resulting from gunshot wounds. Table VIII indicate* that 52% 
of gunshot deaths were homicides. 22V* suicides, and 26% were accidental gnn- 
s" ot wound*. Table IX shows that 82% of gunshot wounds victims were raaie, 
18% female. As indicated Jn Table X, whites predominated in gurshot suicides 
by ratio of 4 to 1 ; whereas the blacks were the most prevalent homicide victims, 
also by ratio of 4 to 1. 
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PART H. — THE BOLE OF DBUO AND CHEMICAL ABUSE IN VIOLENT DEATHS AND 

POISONINGS 

Having gained this information and insight into deaths in the G-18 year age 
group in Dade County, let us examine what role Drug and Cl.einical Abuse played 
in the-M? deaths. Of the 559 violent deaths and poisonings within this age group, 
SO demonstrated a chemical or drug on laboratory examination, Table XI. Sixty 
of these were accidental deaths, 14 were suicides, and 6 were homicides. Eight 
cases of suicides will be excluded from further study as these represent an 
intentional ingestion of drugs for the purpose of ending their lives. These are 
not primary examples of Drug or Chemical Abuse. Two further cases will be 
excluded as the medication identified had been , prescribed by a physi'-ian for 
the control of epilepsy. 

Table XII is a further analysis of these 70 cases. Twenty-two were traffic 
victims representing 10% of all the traffic fatalities within this age group. Eight 
were cases of drowning, representing 7% of all drownings. Five suicides by gun- 
shot wound exhibited positive laboratory findings. Six of C9 homicides also 
showed positive findings. 

Table XIII indicates the type of substance abused. Half of the total of 70 
cases demonstrated alcohol. In another one-fourth, laboratory evidence of nar- 
cotics was found. The non-narcotic drugs including various forms of sleeping 
medication were identified in nine cases and evidence of solvent sniffing was 
found in six cases. 

Table XIV indicates the positive laboratory results In the 6 homicide \ ictims. 
Yivc exhibited alcohol in levels from .05% to 1.3%. I/aborator? examination 
of one showed morphine. Table XV indicates the results of analysis of suicide 
victims. Eight died from intentional ingestion of excessive medication. Five 
gunshot suicides exhibited blood alcohols from .08% to .15%. 

Table XVI shows the results of analysis of drowning victims. Five showed 
blood alcohols from .05% to .28%. Three had sniffed various solvents. 

Of the 22 traffic fatalities described on Tai)le XVII, 14 were drivers. Eleven ex- 
hibited blood alcohols ruigin* from .05% to .16%. Three demonstrated non- 
narcotic drugs including oarbicurates, parafiex, and a combination of mepro- 
hamate and librium. Six passengers killed in traffic crashes indicated blood 
alcohol levels tor-veen .05% and .16%. In two of these cases, the driver was also 
killed and in each case his blood level exceeded that 'of th 'ssenger. Two 
per 1 -stria ns died with blood alcohols of .08% and .14%. 

Table XVIII indicates the yearly incidence of identification of various sub- 
stances in violent or poisoning deaths. The 85 deaths in which alcohol was iden- 
tified are quite evenly spaced over the 5 jears. The deaths in which narcotics 
was identified, show a gradual but steady increase from I960 until the present. 
The abuse of non-narcotic d ugs also shows a slight but steady increase from 
1070 onward. The deaths associated with solvent sniffing begin in 1069 and exhibit 
1 or 2 each year since. 

Table XIX is a further description of the types of drugs and chemicals abused. 
Of the 20 narcotic-related deaths, 14 exhibited morphine alone. Morphine is the 
product identified in the laboratory when either morphine or heroin is admin- 
istered. In many of these cases, quinine w«is also identified in the body. Quinine 
is one of multiple substances used to dilute or "cut" the heroin before it is mar- 
keted on t'testre.t and thus Indicates that in the majority of cases when morphine 
is identified in the laboratory, it was in fact heroin which was administered. 
Four cases demonstrated lx>th barbiturates and nw Thine, 1 case methadone and 
morphine and 1 case exhibited a .21% blood alcohol as well as morphine. 

The six non-narcotic drugs identified comprised barbiturate in 2 cases, am- 
phetamine in 1 case, and merhaqualone in 3 cases. Meehaqualone is a sedative and 
sleeping medication which has recently been introduced to the market and which 
apparently produces effects found pleasurable to the drug abuse culture. In 
addition to these 3 accidental overdose deaths, 4 other adult suicides have been 
documented in the past year from this drug. Further evidence that this sub- 
stance is a potent sedative medication and of its present state of abuse in Dade 
County are recorded in our Toxicology laboratory. The Medical Examiner's 
Laboratory 'performs analyses for drugs for many, nut not all, of the hospitals 
within Dade County when a person is brought stuperous or comatose to their 
emergency room. In the last 15 months, methaquaione has been identified in 28 
such cases. Of the 18 cases iu which the age of the patient was recorded on our 
laboratory sheets, / were 18 years of age or younger.. 
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niLtl in inh e n7fPol CaSeS 0n TabIe XIX are deaths associated with sniffing 
Death in each of the three cases was attributed to asphvxla r-sultine from nhn«> 
of pressurized aerosol cans. The individual either c scharged the ! aerosol snral 
into the top of the container or into a plastic bag and then snifrVci the ?anors? ?» 
Z n ^ " lB - doc I n , mented that the 'dividual T sprayed the substana KrW 
h ^ e , Can l,iS mavtb - The complete absence of oxygen in n" vapor dis- 
charged from the aerosol can is, in itself, reason for as^xla The vario 
propellent chemicals plus the irritating nature of the si>rav "it self nr od,™1 
in't Sv^nn '.V^ '"dividual.The aerosol preparations^ Unc uded a^deodor 
ant spray, an antiseptic spray, and a vegetable shortening spray. 

inch^ins T 0 4 ,n l rl i ,!a ro a , t in i 0X iK atl . 0n and the effects of tI,e hallucinogenic drugs 
including LSD on violent deaths is not known. No laboratorv test is available 

£X" a? U r t0 l dentify tuese stances m unexpected, susplciou for violent 

nf^ffin a /l jU ?» na has ^s'onaHy been found in the pants pocket of a \ irovS 

crash. y ° r thC gl0VC com V*rtm<mt of an antoLbile involved ?n a 

past iiis-druo and chemical abuse m 6 - to i s-teab age oaot p compared to abuse 

BY ALL AGE GROUPS 

rhp t J«c fl t i h *£ UrP0Se 1' °! iS third , P art of the re P° rt to compare the Drug and 
stK'Sg^Sela^ 

following 4 years, narcotic deaths increased to 14, 37, 41, and 48 deaths pe ? vear 
In the first 5 months of 1972, 19 narcotic deaths are recoiled A com^aK of the 
sTudi^ Ti^Hii' dCathS t0 tn,S t0ta! 8hown a *«" Increase over the 5 years 

in 1968 It e i« J^.n a '^ ,tr « ni l , ? prese .? ted onIy 7% of the total narcoti c deaths 
m lws but 16% during the first 5 months of 1972. Over the 5-vear period 12% 

yo«nger tote narcot,c - relate<, ***** involved individuals ISyears^of age or 

if B i a ^2 ^ d ft tte are Sll . 0Wn on a3Bble XXI DurlC£ ; the ^ear period 1970 and 
U.l, a total of lorpersons ln Dade County died as a resnlt of barbiturate intoxl- 

fK;„ 1 ^ er , P « ,ntent, ° nal ,nge " tl0nS cIasSineu as suicides. Only 1 of 
h£hL ™ J i .'i 1 ^ 0 " 18 yea ? age proup - I) u r,n e 1970 and 1971, 18 barbiturate 
deaths were classified as non-intentional or accidental deaths, after thoroueh 
pohce and laboratory investigation. Of these 18, 2 occurred in tiie C-18 year ag 

from V t n „l°Jw sniffln « deaths occurred, Table XXII. These included .3 deaths 
from asphyxiation as a result of abuse of aerosol sprays, 1 asphyxiation from 

^Z,n^S l0US !L hlIC a - plastic ba * was P^ent about thfhead and 3 
&™?,»™" g ^'f* 0t VOlat , ,Ie 80lvents - Slx o£ the 7 deaths were ?n the 
™i« E^S.T"' a?es rail 8 |n S 'rom W to 10. In addition to the aerosol 
cans previously described, spot remover was abuse 1 in 2 cases, a paint thinner 
fnnlfJ ™.f Tolucne In one and a stolen cylinder of Freon refrigeration gas 
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kuZJ^A? v| f<>roiis publicity concerning the hazards of Oni* and Chemical 
Abuse, and in spite of efforts directed through the schools and hv talk* by various 
nfflJ? niL*"^ 1 ?? 1 ^e/^nto^nizations, including the Medical' Examiner's 
Office, DniK and Chemical Abuse remains present and, apparently, thriving within 
our community. The toll taken by Drag and Chemical Abuse seems all the worse 
when, as seen in this study, so many of the victims have not yet reached their 
twentieth birthday. The.problem is not that these individuals do not know the 
nr!^i a q ; per, l° n8 usln * narcot| c <*™*s. especially, are familiar with the 

over ose and many have even seen one of their friends die. Some rationalize that 
It will not happen to them or that they will be more careful, but others don't 
really care Why is it that the dreamy, l&ht-headed or giddy l<>ellns they exueri- 
V^tnJE^JP**?*} death ' of tefrz arrested, or of failing in school? No 
heroin addict can be freed from his habit and no transmission fluid sniffer can be 
ShIEEr wantln * "Us experience unless he in motivated in himsf if for this 
ftSf^ enf0 1 rc /" lt!nt ma y r ^uce the availability of these substances, but 
fw g f£ nd ? } l em l™l Abu *\ W|U continue until such time as the users come to find 
.hat the risk of these activities are not acceptable within their own plan for 
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TABLE I.— VIOLENT DEATHS AND POISONINGS. 6-18 YEAR AGE GROUP 



Decern^ »™Z 
Type of death 1967 1958 1969 1970 1971 19/i 



Total 



Hom.c»de ......... 4 n H 20 5 69 

Suicide..- ............ 2 6 12 6 10 i % 

Trarfic accident.........;. 20 51 31 52 5? ?i 227 

SSTSEa-;^"- !S ?? i* ?? * • j| 

~~559 



Other accidents . 10 17 21 19 24 12 



Tatal... 51 103 99 113 136 51 

Type of eleaib : Percent 



Homicide 
Suicide 



— 12 

7 

Traffic accident 4} 

Drownings ZZTZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ 21 

Other accidents 2 ZZZZZZZZZZZZZ 19 

TABLE U.-AGE INC'OENCE OF VIOLENT DEATHS AND POISONINGS. 6-18 YEARS OF AGE 



. Number of 

deaths Percentage 



6 



24 4 

27 5 

28 5 



16 



18 



100 17 



Total ...... v .„. 559 . 



TABLE III.— RACE DISTRIBUTION OF VIOLENT DEATHS AND POISONING, 6- TO 18* YEAR AGE GROUP 





June to 
December 
1S67 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


January 
to May 

1972 


Total 


Percentage 


White 

Black... 

Other 


34 


65 
44 


61 
38 


81 
31 
1 


89 
46 
1 . 


39 

12 


370 
187 

»? 


66 
34 


Total 


51 


109 


99 


113 


136 


51 


559 


















SEX DISTRIBUTION OF VIOLENT DEATHS AND POISONING 


Male 


38 
13 


83 

26 


77 
22 


94 

19 


100 
36 


39 
12 


431 

128 


77 

23 


Total 


51 


109 


99 


113 


136 


51 


559 

















1 1 Chinese, 1 American Indian. 
TABLE IV.-AGE DISTRIBUTION BY TYPE OF DEATH, VIOLENT DEATHS AND POISON INQS b- TO 18- YEAR AGE GROUP 





6 to 10 years 


11 to 14 years 


IS to 18 years 


Total 


Prown.17. 

Otner accidents. . -.. ...... . 


-> 40 

16 


10 
4 
44 

35 
22 


56 
36 
131 
45 
65 


69 
40 

227 
120 
103 






115 


333 


559 
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TABLE V.— RACE DISTRIBUTE ON BY TYPE 0" DEATH, VIOLENT DEATHS AND POISONINGS 6- TO 18- YEAR AGE GROUP 





Black White 


Other 


Total 


Homicide 
Suicide. ....... 

Traffic accident.. 
Drowning ....... 

Other accident... 


I^^n-^^^"^."^*" 45 ill ** " 


1 

"" "T 


6S 
40 

227 
120 
. 103 


Total w 


. .>-. .:. . . . .> . . . .» .>,:.-. ... 187 370 




559 


i Chinese, 1 A- 


2ncan Indian. 








TABLE VI.-SEX RATIO BY TYPE OF DEATH. VIOLENT DEATHS AND 
POISONINGS 6- TO 18- YEAR AGE GUUP 






Male 


Female 


Total 


Homicide 

Suicide 

Traffic accident..- 

Drowning ..... 

Other accident..: 




15 
9 
72 
14 
18 


69 
40 

227 
120 
103 


Total...... 




128 


559 


TABLE VII.— TRAFFIC FATRITIES,6- TO 18-YEAR AGE GROUP 




6 *o 10 years 11 to 14 years 15 to 18 years 


Total 


Pedestrian........ 

Bicyclist ..... 

Motorcyclist.. ...... 

Auto driver........ 

Auto passenger. V. 


x!^^>;*!^ ?0 17 


12 
4 
28 
43 
44 


53 
31 
30 
44 
69 


Total... 


».». .>»>. 52 44 


131 


227 



Gocart. 



TABLE VIII.— GU.NSHOT WOUND DEATHS, 6- TO 18-YEAR AGE GROUP 



Manner of death 


Total 


Percentage 


Accident. ..... x . 

Suiode ..... ... 

Homicide -.->>:-<.->. 




26 
22 
52 


Total ........ 






TABLE 'X. 


-SEX DISTRIBUTION OF GUNSHOT DEATHS, 6- TO 18-YEAR AGE GROUP 




Sex 


Accident Suicide Homicide Totel 


Percentage 


Male... ........ ........ 

FenaK _ . ..... .-. SS. 


>.-......-.:.... 24 19 46 89 

............. A 5 10 19 


82 
18 


Total... . : .. >: ., : . 


28 24 56 108 .. 




TABLE X. 


-RACE DISTRIBUTION OF GUNSHOT DEATHS, 6- TO 18-YEARS OF AGE 




Race 


Accident Suicide Homicide Total 


Percentage 


Black..................... ... 

whtte. ;..:;.:;.-...r 
other.... .;.... < _ >>>: .:.:.;. 


-:.--» -x-..- 11 5 44 60 
17 19 U 47 


55 
43 
1 


Total...... ....... .-.^. >: . 


---> 28 24 56 108 - 





(Chinese. 



Table XI 



Positive drug or chemical analysis violent deaths and poi&ovings, 6- to 18-year age 

grotty 



Manner of death: 

Accidents 

Suicides 

Homicides 



Number 
60 
14 
6 



Total SO 

TABLE XII.— POSITIVE DRUG OR CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, PERCENTAGE POSITIVE BY TYPE OF DEATH 



Type of death 



Total 


Number 


Percent 


number 


positive 


positive 


69 - 


6 


9 


40 


1*5 


12 


227 


22 


10 


120 


38 


7 


75 


1 


1 


28 


28 


100 


559 


70 ... 





Homicide 

Suicide 

Traffic accident. ....... 

D rowm ng .-. .... . . 

Other accident _7_. ., 

Drug, narcotic, or sniffing death.. 

Total........'........ ..... 



1 Suicide by medicinal overdose excluded (8 cases). 

1 Cases with prescribed medication for epilepsy excluded (2 cases). 
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TABLE XHI -POSITIVE DRUG OR CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, TYPE OF SUBSTANCE ABUSEO, 6- TO 18-YEAR AGE GROUP 

Other 

"Overdose" Traffic Drowning accidents Homicide Suicide Total 



Sniffing.. 3 3 . , 6 

AlcohU alone..." ... _ ......... . . . * 19 5 j ------ " 5" 5 35 

Nonnarcotic drugs 1 6 3 ... .-. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ... ... 9 

ft a rcottcs , . . . . _-_ ..... 19 . . : . ..... . . _ .-.;.>,. . .7. . : . _ : . . . . . _>;_:. . . _ 1 . .> . . . V. .'. 20 

Total.....-...-.-...-. 28 22 8~~ i 6 5 70 
1 Suicidal overdoses excluded <8 cases). Prescribed medication for epilepsy excluded (2 cases). 

Table XIV 

Positive drug or cheynical analysis, homicide victims, 6- to lS-year-agc group 

Homicide with ak-ohol demonstrated in levels 0.05 to 0.13 percent 5 

Homicide with narcotic demonstrated 1 



Total 6 

Table XV 

Positive drug or chemical analysis, suicides, 6- tc lS-year-age group 

Suicide by overdose of medication 8 

Suicide by guushot wound with alcohol demonstrated in levels 0.08 to 

0.1 fi percent 5 

Suicide by gunshot wound with medication prescribed for epilepsy 

demonstrated 1 



Total 14 

Table XVI 

Positive Crug or chemical analysis, drownings, 6- to 18-year-age group 

Drowning with alcohol demonstrated in levels of 0.05 to 0.28 percent 5 

Drowning with solvent demonstrated from sniffing 3 

Drowning with phenobarbital demonstrated (prescribed medication for 

epilepsy) 1 



Total 9 

TABLE XVII.— POSITIVE DRUG OR CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, TRAFFIC FATALITIES, 6- TO 18-YEAR AGE GROUP 

Alcohol 



Number Levels Drugs 1 otal 



Driver 11 0.05 to 0.16 percent.. «3 K 

Passenger -. -. 6 0 05 to 0.16 percent -6 

Pedestrian 2 0.08 to 0.14 percent 2 

Total .-. 19 3 ~" 22 



< Barbiturate, paraflex, meprobamate, and librium demonstrated. 
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TABLE XVIII -POSITIVE DRUG OR CHEMICAL ANALYSIS,' YEARLY INCIDENCE 6- TO 18-YE?-R AGE GROUP 

June to , January- 
December Mjy 

1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 Total 

Sniffing 2 12 1 6 

AicohoL. .:..:...„:./ " 2 7 7 10 7 2 35 

Non-narcoticdrug.....-.....-....-.-. 1 2 2 4 9 

Narcotics...^..^......;. .;;...^;.^; \ 5 4 7 3 2 o 

To»al . „ . .... ,. . . . 2 8 15 17 18 10 70 
1 Suicidal overdoses excluded (8 cases). Prescribed medication for epilepsy excluded (2 cases). 

Table XIX 

Positive drug or chemical analysis, narcotic, drug, sniffing deaths 6- to 18-year 

age group 

Narcotic deaths : Narcotic and other drugs : Number 

Morphine demonstrated alone 14 

Morphine demonstrated pi us barbiturate ~ ~~~ 4 

Morphine demonstrated plus methadone I ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ 1 

Morphine demonstrated plus alcohol 1 

Total 20 

Accidental drug deaths : Type of drug : 

Barbiturate _ 2 

Amphetamine Z_ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ Z~Z 1 

Me tha qua lone "ZZZZZZZ Z 3 



Total 



6 



Sniffing deaths : Substance sniffed : 

Aerosol deodorant spray 1 

Aerosol antiseptic spray 1 

Aerosol vegetable shortening ZZ ZZZZ Z ZZZZZZ • 1 

Total 3 

TABLE XX.— RELATIONSHIP OF 6- TO 18- YEAR-OLD NARCOTIC- RELATED DEATHS TO TOTAL NARCOTIC- RELATED 

DEATHS, JULY 1967-MAY 1972 

Total narcotic- Narcotic-re- percentate In 
v.,,. related lated deaths, 6- to lft-year- 

Ytjrs deaths 6 to 18 years age group 

1967(July*Dectmb»r>. .... i n n 

1972 (January-May).......... 19 3 16 

ToW ----- - ~~ 160 20 12 



62 401-72 T 
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TABLE XXI.— RELATIONSHIP OF 6- TO 18- YEAR-OLD BARBITURATE DEATHS TO TOTAL BARBITURATE DEATHS. 

1970 AND 1971 



Suicide barbiturate deaths Accidental barbiturate deaths 



Total Barbiturate Total accidental Accidental 

barbiturate suicides barbiturate barbiturate 

suicides 6 to 18 years deaths deaths. 6 to 

Year 18 years 



1970...... 

1971...;..-.-..;.. 



72 
61 



Total. 



133 



18 



TABLE XXII.— RELATIONSHIP OF £- TO 18- YEAR-OLD SOLVENT SNIFFING DEATHS TO TOTAL SOLVENT SNIFFING 

DEATHS 



6- to 18- 

Total year-old Age, 

sniffing sniffing race, 

deaths deaths sex Substance sniffed 



Asphyxnfrom sniffing contents ofc aerosol 
cans. 



Asphyxia from plastic bag over head while 

sniffing spot remover. 
Drowning following sniffing.. ........ .... . . . . 



1 16 Antiseptic spray. 

1 15 Deodorant spray. 

1 1$ Vegetable shortening spray. 

i 20 Spot remover. 

' 14 Do. 

1 13 Paint thinner. 

» 15 Freon cylinder. 



Total. 



i White male 
* White female. 



TRENDS IN NARCOTIC-RELATED DEATHS OVER 5-YEAR PERIOD 1967-72 — DADE 

COUNTY, FLA. 

In addition to the striking increase in narcotic related deaths, from 14 in 1968 
to 48 in 1971, other trends are present in narcotic deaths. The average age, Table 
23, has fallen from 28 years to 23 years during the five year period. The percent- 
age of deaths of persons 18 years of age or younger has risen from 7% in 1968 to 
16% in the first five months of 1972. 

The ratio of males to females has varied but the five $ ear totals show a marked 
male predominance of 4 ; 1 over females, Table 24. 

The distribution of narcotic related deaths by race is shown on Table 25. 
Seventy percent of all narcotic deaths studied were white. Between 1967 and 
1969 44 of 52 deaths involved whites. Beginning in 1970 the number of black 
narcotic related deaths began increasing and blacks represented 32% of the total 
narcotic deaths in 1970, 35% in 1971 and 53% in the first five months of 1972. 
Table 26 indicates that one third of the persons, 18 years of age or younger, 
dying of narcotics, have been black. Table 25 shows that from 1969 to 1971 no 
significant increase in whites dying from narcotics has occurred. The number of 
deaths remained almost constant at 32, 28 and 31. The narcotic problem, although 
not primarily in the black community in the beginning, has become established 
there with increasing numbers of deaths. 



TABLE XXIII.— NARCOTIC RELATED DEATHS, AVERAGE AGE OF ALL NARCOTIC RELATED DEATHS 



Year 




1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Januaryto May 
1972 


Average age.... ......... > 




28 


26 


26 


25 


23 
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PERCENTAGE 01* ALL DEATHS BETWEEN AGE 6- TO 18-YEARS 



June to , 
Va December Jan !? ry 

* 1967 1968 1969 1970 1Q71 mi4 



1969 1970 1971 1972 Total 



Total deaths .... ,i „ 

Number 6-18 years.;:;;"'."". . T '? 3 I 4 J <J ;g 

PercentageS-fSyears...;,:::^::::;-;::^: } ,f ,jj J ^ 18 



160 



TABLE XXIV.-NARCOTIC RELATED DEATHS, SEX DISTRIBUTION QF ALL NARCOTIC RELATED DEATHS 

Sex 



Total Percentage 



Male 

Femafe... x ... . ; ~ m ' m ~~' " ' \ '''' ' ~'~ ' " " " " " " * — "- * - - - - - - - - - - - - 127 79 

Total... -x.^;..-..^.^^.. ....... ............ _^ 21 

TABLE X XV.-RACE LISTRIBUTION BY YEAR OF ALL NARCOTIC RELATED DEATHS 

June to 



'968 1969 1970 1971 



-as -g a: -tt a "a a -a a ^ Totai a 

K:::-^.!, '1 g 1 g g g g g ,» g .g ~g 

Total -— 1 14 ...... 37 <0 .. iiZI iTT - n ~ 
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TABLE XXVl.-NARCOTIC RELATED DEATHS, RACE DISTRIBUTION 6- TO 18-YEAR AGE GROUP 



White RaCC Number Percentage 

Black.:: ::: ::::::: :*.: :::: :;: ::::::::::"::■;■" ■ ■; •*■*•* ■ ■ * ••- — ! | & 



Total. 



18 ..... 



Chairman Pepper. The neit witness is Dr. Manolo Reyes. 
Dr. Reyes is the Latin American News Editor at WTVJ< Miami, 
Fla. 1 1 

As a result of his contact with Latin students in Dade County 
schools, he believes that their involvement with drugs is minimal, but 
worthy of concern. 

Dr. Reyes recommends the passing of an ordinance against the sale 
of transmission fluid or similar products, for too many children try 
to get "high" on it. 

Mr. Phillips, you may proceed. 

Mr. Philups. Dr. Keyes, please proceed with your statement. 

STATEMENT OF DR. MANOLO REYES, LATIN NEWS DIRECTOR, 
WTVJ, MIAMI, FLA. 

Dr. Reyes. Chairman Pepper, distinguished members of the panel; 
I have been called to testily before the House Select Committee on 
Crime about the situation of drugs among Latin students and the 
Latin population in general, and on the mam source of these drugs. 
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In the last 10 years I have been visiting in the Dade County public 
schools at least two or three times a week, trying to help bridge any 
gap of understanding between the American and the Spanish-speaking 
people of this area. I would like to say that I am not an expert on 
drugs, but my experience shows ine that the drug problem, not only in 
schools, but in the area as a whole, is a very prevelant development. 
And I also feel it shows me that the Latin student involvement with 
drugs in schools is minimal. 

>»everthcless drugs are a serious problem, in and out of schools in 
Dade County, and a growing one. So we have to face this challenge, as 
this committee is doing. 

In Dade County, during 1970. (here were 1.269 arrests on drugs, of 
which 378 were juveniles. In 1971, there were 1,293 arrests and 491 
were juveniles. And in the first 5 months of 1972, there have been 
already 7li> arrests, of which 269 were juveniles. It seems that the 
arrests, if they are to continue at this rate, will surpass the figures 
of last year. 

I was not provided with a breakdown of Latin offenders of this 
Dade County count ; but I do have information from the city of Miami, 
and as you know, Miami for the last 25 years has been advertising as 
the "Gateway of the Americas." Twenty-five yeans ago it was only a 
slogan: today it is a reality. And in Miami you have the largest con- 
centration of Latins, not only in the schools, but in all ways of life. 
We have in Dade County public schools around 50,000 Spanish-speak- 
ing students out of 241,000. 

In 1971 there were 996 arrests in Miami on drug charges, of which 
92 were Latin — which is 9.4 percent Of the same 996 arrests, 294 were 
juveniles and 15 of these were Latins — or 5.1 percent. 

In the first 5 months of this year there have been 646 arrests, and 55 
of these were Latins— 8.3 percent. Of this 646 count, 177 were juveniles 
and 12 were Latins — 6.7 percent. 

I believe that this preceding information reinforces my initial 
statement that the Latin student involvement in drugs in Miami 
schools is minimal. But I feel that even one Latin or one American 
on drugs— either juvenile or adultr— is too much. 

Furthermore, we have two additional thoughts that we should con- 
sider. One, local police officials have estimated that in Miami there is 
a drug traffic of buying and selling of $1 million per day. This terrible 
danger is a direct threat to our own lives and our families. Plus, al- 
though I have spoken to you of the official arrest figures, how many are 
not caught. How many juveniles, when found to be high on pep pills 
or glue, are given a verbal warning? There is no record of "warnings. 99 

But besides the threats of the hard drugs, the pep pills, and the glue, 
which has been banned for sale to juveniles, I want to make special 
emphasis on another "mind damaging" item which has been mentioned 
this afternoon here. It's what the seventh graders, 11- and 12-year-olds 
call "go-fluid." Since the banning of the sale of glue to juveniles, 
youngsters have found that they can get their kicks from transmission 
fluid, which can severely damage the human brain for life. I feel this 
committee should highly recommend the passing of an ordinance 
against the sale of transmission fluid and similar fluids which a young- 
ster might try to experiment with to get a high. 

Most reports on drug abuse indicate that youngsters who start ex- 
permenting with marihuana, frequently eighth and ninth graders, 
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graduate to heroin and cocaine and other hard drugs; and then into 
the crime society to maintain their daily needs. Bnt more recently , from 
different sources, we are finding that the drug problem is moving into 
the lower grades, into the elementary schools. 

Where are the drugs coming from? Is there a purpose behind the 
pushing of drugs? 

This is one theory I have— and I believe I am justified to add some 
recent findings to help confirm my theory. 

At a local leadership seminar, Dr. Dan Sullivan, president of the 
Orreater Miami Crime Commission, stated that we did not have a drug 
problem in Miami 6 pars ago. I pointed out to him that 6 years ago— 
generally in January 1906— the so-called Tri-Continental Conference 
was held in Havana, Cuba. This conference was attended by Commu- 
nist representatives from Asia, Africa, and Latin America. The con- 
ference dedicated itself to the gaining of power for the Communist 
regime m these three continents. They blueprinted the action called for 
to gain this power. Since that time many of the more drastic interna- 
tional crimes have increased— air piracy since 1968 has tripled, with 
98 percent of the hijacked planes landing in Cuba. International kid- 
naping and murder 0 f diplomats and other prominent leaders has 
shocked the world. 

A tactic used through the ages to weaken enemies is the infiltration 
of drugs. The Cuban Patriotic Resistance has sent information to us 
that in Cuba— in Onente Province in Sierra Maestra— there is a large 
plantation for the harvesting of marihuana. Fidel Castro's guards also 
are placed heavily on the Isle of Pines to protect the marihuana stored 
there, lint this marihuana is not for local use ; it is to export. 

^wu y 'l!7, lctt ! r , I J f entI - v received from a 73-year-old woman 
told that she had been told, bv recent arrivals from Cuba on the freedom 
u^S ? f - m » n y,h»ndrcds of acres of poppy planted in Pinar del Rio 
by Fidel Castro's troops. As she said, "I understand little of this, but 
1 believe that with these poppies people can develop a dru» " 

In conversations with local sources we have had confirmation that 
Castro s people are distributing large amounts of drugs in this aree. 
Une police officer in charge of the narcotics division told me that the 
hwlT^u t?"! 8 n0 o w ? oin ? to °" b ?tj and from there to South America 

Si-j i 5? Un,ted , States throu S h South America and Canada. 
, *idel Castro is hungry for dollars. With this illegal drug traffic he 
is accomplishing two goals : one, he is getting the money he needs ; and 
two, he is succeeding in getting to the root of the American system to 
destroy it — destroying the family. 

cA" d 9 W v y is Miami * he No. 1 port of entry for drugs in the United 
Mates* Yes; its location for one. But also, because the tremendous 
success of the Cuban colony in exile has been a terrible rebuff to Castro's 

nation*" Wh ° left WCre " the K arba S® of the Cul > an 

So, in summation, I submit that drug abuse among Latins, even 
though now minimal, is a growing threat to all of us. But I also feel 
that drugs being distributed in the United States are supported by 
Castro s agents and aimed to hinder Cuban progress in Miami 

That is my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pepper. Thank vou very much, Dr. Reyes. 

Mr. Brasco, any questions? 

Mr. Brasco. Doctor, you are not a schoolteacher in Miami, are you ? 
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Dr. Betes. No, sir. 

Mr. Brabco. The reason I asked was because everyone other than 
schoolteachers has seen a logical progression from marihuana to other 
drugs, and has seen the need of taking immediate and forthright 
action but it is only when you get involved with the board of instruc- 



One individual who was a schoolteacher said he would not discour- 
age the use. I just do not know what they are waiting for. I just hope 
that through the hearings, and that was the purpose of constituting 
these hearings, we could expose it to the public at large. It seems to me 
that parents, whose tax money is used to support our educational sys- 
tem to pay the teachers' salaries, have very little to do with what the 
curriculum is and who the teachers will be. The very least they should 
expect is that we get a school system free from this threat of disease. 
I just cannot understand the attitude of the educators. I want to com- 
mend you on a very fine statement. 

Dr. Reyes. Thank you. May I comment on your statement, sir? 

Mr. Bra sco. Yes. 

Dr. Reyes. When I came to this country 12 years ago, as an exile 
with my wife and my three children, 8, 5, and 1, as soon as I left the 
Immigration Department they gave to me a lot of rights, thanks to 
this wonderful country, and these wonderful people, but 1 believe for 
'each right that you have, you have a duty. For each right that you 
confer you have a duty, and I thought that my duty with the com- 
munity "that I am living in now is to visit DadeJQounty public schools. 
That I did. And I started in 1962 with different programs, of trying to 
get at any problems, to bridge any gap of understanding between the 
American people and the Latins. So I would go to the schools with 
different films, slides about the Cuban exiles. I would go to the police 
to tell the people that the police are friends, not foes — I am talking 
about the Latin people. About 2 years ago I went to an elementary 
-school here, and we were talking about the police, and another officer 
was with me, and he came as a Cuban. He was 14 years of age when he 
-came to this country, and now he is a police officer in the Miami Police 
Department, and we were talking to the youngsters in Spanish about 
the traffic situation. One of the teachers asked the police to talk about 
drugs because they were having problems in the elementary school, so 
he looked at me like this is something that we do not deal with. We are 
talking about traffic. I said, go ahead, and he started to talk about the 
drug situation. And all of a sudden a small boy, about 10 years of age, 
stood up and said, "I know a girl that smoked marihuana in this 
school." It was a terrible shock, and from there on I realized that the 
situation was penetrating, and I felt my duty as a member of the. com- 
munity was in trying to help. 

Now, we had a drug seminar at the YMCA International to trjr to 
pass the information, education to the parents, to the Latin community. 
Up to now I believe we have been successful in the Latin community, 
because the figures show that last year, and up to now, we have 27, but 
as I said before, one is enough, and the number is increasing. So that is 
the reason of my presentation on this. 

Mr. Brasco. Thank you. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Mann? 

Mr. Mann. No questions. 
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Chairman Pepper. Mr. Rangel ? 
Mr. Ranged No, sir. 

Mr. Phillips. Doctor, could jrou tell us whether or not there are 
any Spanish language programs in the schools for the people of Latin 
origin who would still be speaking Spanish ? 

Dr. Betes. Sir, I can tell you that when we made that' seminar, it 
lasted about 10 weeks, and we got people from the police, we got people 
from Customs, Federal agents, we got leaders, political leaders, editors, 
and each of the tapes were in Spanish, and we gave it to the Dade 
County school board so that they passed it on their own programs. 

Mr. Phillips. Very good. Now, could you tell me whether they are 
using them or not? I admire your initiative, but do you know whether 
they are using them or not? Do you know whether the Spanish-speak- 
mgchildren are getting drug education adequately? 

Dr. Reyes. I think so. They are using it I cannot state in which 
schools or how, but I have been told that they are using it. I have not 
seen it personally. They have told me that they are using it, 

Mr. Phillips. Dr. Reyes, I would like to compliment you on your 
presentation. In addition to coming from New York and coming to 
Miami and being told about the large population of Cubans here, every- 
one I have spoken to since I have been here has commended the Cuban 
population. They have described the people ^ho have come here as 
extremely hard working, conscientious; there is no difficulty with law 
enforcement; and they have really integrated into this community 
very well. I am happy to hear that, and I think that it is because the 
people who come here from other countries often turn out to be the 
very best citizens, better even than the ones born here. Thank you very 
much for your cooperation. 

Dr. Reyes. But to be sure of one thing, since I do not represent the 
Cuban people, but since I am the only Cuban around, thank you very 
much. 

Chairman Pepper. Dr. Reyes, we are very much aware of the grave 
concern in the Latin community here about the drug problem. I know 
that now a lot of the Cuban children go to private schools, do they not ? 

Dr. Retes. We have about 10,000 or 15,000 in private schools, but 
the majority are going to public schools. 

Chairman Pepper. The majority are going to the public schools. But 
I heard that the Latin people were very much concerned about this 
problem of drugs in the schools. 

Dr. Reyes. That is correct 

Chairman Pepper. And they are very anxious to have effective pro- 
grams put in operation because the parents are trying to keep in close 
touch with their children. I know that Latin families are usually inti- 
mate families — there is a close relationship between the parents and 
the children. I am sure, for the solicitude of the parents, they are very 
much concerned about picking up action on drug addiction in the 
schools and they are very anxious to have effective programs. 

Dr. Reyes. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Pepper. So they can effectively deal with the problem. 

Dr. Reyes. I can assure you that not only on a personal basis, because 
I have a daughter of 20 years, going to Miami, Dade Junior College, 
and a middle boy of 18 going to private school, but I have a small one, 
14, and he is going to the public school. I am close to many Cubans, 
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and be sure that all of the Cubans are deeplj concerned of this situa- 
tion, and I am sure that I car speak for them. They try to help as much 
as possible. 



fine statement you have made. 

Furthermore, Dr. Reyes has made a great contribution in testifying 
before the Latin American Affairs Subcommittee of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, and also before a subcommittee of the House 
Internal Security Committee dealing with the infiltration of Castro's 
influence into this country. They have not only infiltrated our country 
with propaganda, but they have also participated, and as I think you 
indicated here today, in the dissemination of drugs. 

Dr. Reyes. That is right. 

Chairman Pepper. Also, Dr. Reyes has testified in Atlanta before 
the Democratic platform committee on this question of what our pol- 
icy with respect to Castro's Cuba should be. You are a very active citi- 
zen, Dr. Reyes, and we thank you very much for coming. 

Dr. Reyes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Chairman Pepper. Now we are ready for the film. 

On behalf of the committee, I want to express our deepest thanks to 
Ford for all they have done in the field of drug addiction. They have 
been very concerned and they have put on a great program from time 
to time in trying to alert the public to an awareness of drug problems 
in our area and in the country. This documentary will tell the story of 
what they are doing in treatment of rehabilitation in one of the most 
successful rehabilitation programs going, which is called the "Seed," 
in Fort Lauderdale. We are very pleased to have this documentary 
presented for our committee as a preview to our trip this evening. 



tude to channel 4 for making it possible for us to see this magnificent 
documentary. The narrator of the film ie the news editor of channel i, 
and a. very popular figure in our area, Mr. Ralph Renick. We have 
with us Mr. Fred Francis, who is the producer of this documentary. 
We thank you not only for your cooperation, but your spirit as well. 
We want to thank you very much and we are pleased to have had you 
with us today. 

We will adjourn to meet at 10 o'clock tomorrow morning at North 
Miami Beach High School. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 5:30 p.m., the hearing was adjourned to reconvene 
on Wednesday, J uly 6, at 10 a.m.) 
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DRUGS IN OUR SCHOOLS 



THUBSDAY, JULY 6, 1972 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Ckime, 

Miam^ Fla. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:25 a.m., in the audi- 
torium, Charles Drew Junior High School, Miami, Fla., the Honor- 
able Claude Pepper (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Pepper, Brasco, Mann, Murphy, Rangel, 
and Keating. , 

Also present: Joseph A. Phillips, chief counsel; Michael W. 
Blommer, associate chief counsel ; Chris Nolde, associate counsel: Jack 
Blumenfeld, special counsel for Miami hearings; and Leroy Bedell, 
hearings officer. 

Chairman Pepper. The committee will come to order. 

We started the week of June 19 in New York to hold a series of 
hearings on the problem of drugs in the schools. This is the f ollowup 
of the study that this committee has been making in respect to the 
problems of crime in the country. We were created by an act of the 
House of Representatives, set tip May 1, 1969, charged with the duty 
to investigate all aspects of crime in the United States. We have held 
hearings in a great many cities in the country — Boston; Omaha, and 
Lincoln, Nebr.; San Francisco; Columbia, S.C.; previously in Miami 
in December of 1969; in New York City twice, once on heroin and 
once on drugs in th j schools; Baltimore, Md.; Philadelphia, Pa.; and 
other cities of the country. 

We have been very concerned with the drug problem because of 
its relationship to crime. Relatively 50 percent of the violent crime 
is committed by people of the younger age categories, I would say 
under 21 years of age, and say lialf of the violent crime is attributed 
to the use of drugs of one form or another, primarily narcotics. That 
is due to the necessity of the narcotics addict haying to get the money 
to buv heroin, which of course is a very expensive substance. . 

We have been shocked at the prevalence of the use of drugs all over 
the country and the relationship of that nse to the crime problem 
with which we are primarily concerned. We have investigated other 
subjects such as organized crime and its infiltration into legitimate 
business, and into sports. But the number of heroin addicts that we 
have today is constantly increasing all over the country. We find that 
so many of the young people are beginning to be addicted to drugs in 
one form or another, many of them so-called hard drugs, 'n the 
schools. We already have a tragic number of people who are drug 
addicts, and it is from the schools that we are furnishing new gen- 
erations, new addictions, to that large army of addicts and, of course, 
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the problem is essentially aggravated. What we are trying to do is 
examine into the facts of the problem in respect of drugs in the schools 
and upon those facts to try to determine whether or not what is be- 
ing done is the best that can be done to save the children and, there- 
fore, the country; if more needs to be done, to see what it is and what 
role the Federal Government can play in the development of such a 
program for saving lives and reducing crime in the country. 

We found in New York City a grievious problem in the drug area. 
We found evidence of the same problem here in Dade County. 

Yesterday, we opened our hearings in Dade County in the Charles 
Drew Junior High School. We are here again today and we will be 
in south Miami tomorrow. Today, we have witnesses who have ex- 
perienced this problem and they will tell us of it. 

I have not introduced our distinguished colleagues on the commit- 
tee. The committee is made up of 11 members of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, appointed by the Speaker. The Speaker honored me 
by naming me chairman of the committee. 

On my right is the Honorable Frank Brasco of New York City. On 
his right is the Honorable James Mann of South Carolina; on his 
right, the Honorable John Murphy of Illinois ; on his right, the Hon- 
orable Charles Rangel of New York City. On his right is Chris 
Nolde, one of our counsels. 

On my left is another one of our distinguished members, the Honor- 
able William Keating of Ohio. To my immediate left is Joseph Phil- 
lips, chief counsel of the committee; and next is Michael Blommer, 
associate chief counsel. Next is Jack Blumenfeld, for many years with 
Dick Gerstein, your State attorney. Mr. Blumenfeld is special counsel 
and consultant to us and has been very helpful in setting up our hear- 
ings in Miami. 

We are very hapny today to recognize in our audience the presence 
of the Honorable Dan Sullivan, who for many, many years has been 
head of the Greater Miami Crime Commission, which has done a 
magnificant job in fighting crime generally and particularly orga- 
nized crime in our area. I hope you will forgive, perhaps, any immod- 
esty on my part, to introduce my sister, Mrs. Sarah Willis, who is a 
teacher in the Broward County schools. 

Sarah, will you stand up, please? 

(Applause.) 

Mr. Phillips, call the first witness. 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Chairman, the first witnesses who will testify are 
a panel composed of Miss Ann Ryser, Miss Lybbi MacDonald, Miss 
Sally Pace, and Mr. Larry Pellegrini. 

STATEMENTS OF ANN U. RYSER, SALLY PACE, LARRY PELLEGRINI, 
AND LYBBI MacDONALD, PARTICIPANTS IN THE SEED A RE- 
HABILITATION PROGRAM DESIGNED TO HELP SCHOOL-AGE 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG ADULTS OVERCOME ARTJG ADDICTION, 
PORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 

Mr. Phillips. Miss Ryser, how old are you ? 
Mis* Ryser. I am 14 years old. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell us where you reside? In what county? 
Miss Ryser. Broward County. 
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Mr. Phillips. Did you ever get involved with the use of drugs of 
any kind? 
Miss Ryser. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. Tell us how old you -were when vou so got involved. 
Miss Ryser. When I first started ? 
Mr. Phillips. Yes. 

Miss Ryser. It was before my 11th birthday. 
Mr. Phillips. Would you tell us how you started ? 
Miss Ryser, Well, I was drinking before that. 
Mr. Phillips. Miss Ryser, just try to relax as much ns you can. Just 
imagine you and I are talking together and disregard everything else. 
You say that you a re 14 now ? 
Miss Ryser. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. And that you first got involved with drugs when vou 
were 11? 
Miss Ryser. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. You also had been doing some drinking? 
Miss Ryser. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. Tell the committee about that, please. 
Miss Ryser. About drinking? 
Mr. Phillips. Yes. 

Miss Ryser. Well, we used to steal booze from the house. 

Mr. Phillips. How would you steal booze from the house? 

Miss Ryser. We used to take about half a bottle out>— not half a 
bottle but whatever we wanted — out of it and put the same amount of 
water in. 

Mr. Phillips. What would you do with the liquor when you did 
that? 

Miss Ryser. Then we would drink it. 

Mr. Phiiajps. How old was the group of children that were drinking 
this alcohol t 

Miss Ryser. There were older boys and a couple of older girls and 
there were a couple of kids my age. 

Mr. Phillips. Approximately what ages? 

Miss Ryser. They were 14, 15, and down to 11. 

Mr. Phillips. Then you progressed to what? 

Miss Ryser. I went on with heroin. I didn't ever use cocaine. 

Mr. Phillips. What other drugs did you use from the time you were 
11 until the time you were 14? 

Miss Riser. Well, I used pot and hash and psychedelics — speed, 
downs. 

Mr. Phillips. Where did you obtain those drugs? 

Miss Ryser. I used to obtain them f^m school, on the campus, in 
the bathrooms, right in class. 

Mr. Phillips. You would actually take them in school as well as 
purchasing them there? 

Miss Ryser. Oh, yes. I used to go to school stoned every day. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell us what school you went to? 

Miss Ryser. Well, I went to East Side, then T wsnt to Sunrise. I 
went to St Anthony's before East Side. 

Mr. Phillips. So you went to a number of schools ? 

Miss Ryser* Yes. 
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Mr. Phillips. How many children do you estimate in these schools 
were using dings? 

Miss Ryser. I would say about 75 or 80 percent. 

Mr. Phillips. About 75 or 80 percent of the kids that you knew in 
school were involved with drugs? 

Miss Ryser. Right, because I was the one that was selling them. 
Not only me, but everybody. So I knew them all. 

Mr. Phillips. You say you were selling them. Tell the committee 
about that, please. 

Miss Ryser. Tell about it? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes. 

Miss Ryser. How I sold drugs in school ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes; who you sold them to, what type of children. 
Miss Ryser. Well, I sc :d them to kids who wanted the drugs— kids 
my own age. 

Mr. Phillies. And what type of drugs did you sell ? 

Miss Ryser. Pot, hash, TllC, downs, speed, psychedelics. 

Mr. Phillips. Were those drugs readily available in the schools? 

Miss Ryser. Yes; you can get drugs anywhere in school. I never 
went to school and found a day when I didn't get drugs. 

Mr. Phillips. There was never a day when you went to school that 
you couldn't get drugs if you had the money to get them? 

Miss Ryser. Right; a lot of times I didn't even need money. 

Mr. PmLLtPS. Could you explain that to the committee ? 

Miss Ryser. Well, I would ]ust tell them to turn me on, or they would 
ask me if I wanted to get stoned. I would make a deal with them and 
tell them I would give it back to them later when I got some other 
dope that was better or something. 

Mr. Pittlltps. In other words, you would trade with other people. 
If they had more today, you would say, "Give me something today and 
I will give it back to you some other time" ? 

Miss Ryser. Right. 

Mr. Punxips. You say you wen« to school on many occasions when 
you were stoned? 
Miss Ryser. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. Tell the committee what "stoned" means and what you 
would look like when you were stoned ? 

Miss "* Cyser. Well, stoned is getting high. It is kind of like getting 
drunk. 

You just look down and tired. It depends on what kind of drugs 
you use — pot, THC, and downs make you look down. 
Mr. Phillips. Would you ever fall asleep or nod out in class? 
Miss Ryser. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. What was the reaction of the teachers? 

Miss Ryser. Well, they just would try to wake me up and then 
I would nod back out. There wasn't anything they could ao. A couple 
of times they sent me to the clinic and the clinic would say I was sick 
and let me go home. But I wasn't in school all that much. 

Mr. Phillips. What were you doing when you weren't in school ? 

Miss Ryser. I was out getting stoned. 

Mr. Phillii*s. What age were you when you started dropping out 
of school ? 
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Miss Ryser. When I started running away from home, I was about 
12 — well, before I started running away from home, I used to spend 
the night out, tell my mom I was somewhere and spend the night out on 
the beach or I had the whole weekend or something like that. I did 
that for about a year and after that I started leaving home and school 
and everything for a couple of weeks, then I would go back for a couple 
of days and then leave again. That went on for about 2 years. 

Mr. Phillips. You were in and out of school, and no one ever tried 
to place you in any kind of legal 

Miss Ryser. No ; my parents caught me with dope a lot of times, 
but they didn't want to, they didn't think I was really that much into 
drugs, so they didn't want to put me in the drug rehab or send me 
to a psychologist or anything like that. We couldn't afford it any- 
way. We had a middle-class home and we just got along with a few 
extras. We didn't have money for things like that. 

Mr. Phillips. Would you say you had the average American home? 

M'ss Ryser. Right; I came from a good family. I really do have a 
good family. But I mistreated them and everything else, because I 
didn't want that ; I wanted to be miserable. 

Mr. Phillips. Will you tell us why you got involved in using drugs? 

Miss Ryser. I got involved in using drugs because everybody else was 
using drugs and, that way, I could fust step up and people would talk 
about me. When kids would get in trouble and stuff, everybody would 
be the talk of the school for a long time. There was always that clique 
that everybody always looked up to and I wanted to be in it. It is 
the same way with everybody else. 

Mr. Phillips. And you say that most of the other kids that you 
knew were also in drugs ? 

Miss Ryser. Yes, I knew maybe two straight people and I wouldn't 
get near them. They weren't very smart or anything. They had no 
ersonalitics or anything, they just weren't anybody. That is the way 

always looked at them. 

Mr. Phillips. Did there come a time when you did get involved in 
a program ? 

Miss Ryser. What do you mean ? 

Mr. Phillips. When did you finally stop taking drugs ? 

Miss Ryser. When I came to the Seed. 

Mr. Phillips. Would you tell us how that came about ? 

Miss Ryser. My dad told me I was going to the Seed. I didn't want 
to go there, because I had heard all kinds of things, that it was a really 
bad place. I didn't want to go there, 

Mr. Phillips. What had you heard about this program ? 

Miss Ryser. I heard that they got you busted and they made you 
tell on all your friends. I heard a lot of rumors. 

Mr. Phillips. In other words, you heard a lot of bad things about 
the Seed program. As a result of that, you were really afraid to go 
there, or didn't want to go ? 

Miss Ryser. I didn't want to get straight and I felt if I went there 
they \vov\d make me look stupid and all my friends would be gone. 

Chairman Pepper. You are talking about the Seed treatment and 
rehabilitation program in Fort Lauderdale? 

Miss Ryser. Yes. 
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Mi'. Phillips. You say your father decided at that time that you 
would get some help ? 

Miss Ryser. Yes, I was in Junior Haven for the third time and he 
came down and got me out. He told me before I left home, he told me 
I was going there. He came down and got me out and I have been 
there for months and I will never regret the day I walked in. 

Mr. Phillips. You say you got to J unior Haven. Was that as a result 
of some conflict with the police? 

Miss Ryser. Yes, I was always in there for runaway. 

Mr. Phillips. Did you have occasion to commit some crimes while 
you were getting dope and associating with these people taking dope i 

Miss Rtser. Yes ; I committed crimes all the time. 

Mr. Phillips. Would you tell the committee the type of crimes you 
committed in order to get the money to buy the stuff ? 

Miss Rtser. Well, I used to steal cars a lot and I used to steal from 
stores like it was nothing. 

Mr. Phillips. You did an awful lot of shoplifting? 

Miss. Rtser. Right; - 

Mr. Phillips. You say you stole a car. What did you do with the 
car after it was stolen ? 

Miss Ryser. We used to take it to the airport or take it someplace 
where there wasn't anybody around, strip it of everything, tape play- 
ers and speakers and tires and all, you know, everything it had. Then 
I would give it to somebody else and he would pay me for stealing 
the car. 

Mr. Phillips. In other words, the people you were associating with 
who were also taking drugs would strip the car and they would sell 
the components to other people. 

Miss Rtser. I don't know. 

Mr. Phillips. You just got paid for stealing the car itself? 
Miss Rtser. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. Then you would turn it over to them and they would 
strip it and resell the equipment. 



Mr. Phillips. You also say you were doing a lot of shoplifting? 
Miss Rtser. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. What type of store would you shoplift from? 

Miss Ryser. I used to shoplift from Burdine's, Jefferson's, Sears. 
I used to hitchhike every morning at 2 o'clock in the morning and I 
used to go to Miami. I would go down with no money, bum a quarter, 
buy a loaf of bread, steal a jar of peanut butter, and that is what I 
lived off of. That is during the time I was not asleep. 

Mr. Phillips. You are presently in the Seed program. After a year 
now, you have not been involved with drugs at afl; is that correct? 

Miss Ryser. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. I have no other questions of this particular witness* 
Suppose we inquire of all of the panel and then the members will 
inquire of them as a group. 



Miss MacDonald, will you tell us how old you are ? 
Miss MacDonald. I am 19. 

Mr. Phillips. Will you tell us how long you have been involved 
in drugs? 
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Miss MacDonald. I was using drugs for about 5 years. 
Mr. Phillips. How old were you when you first got involved? 
Miss MacDonald. I wan, about 13, 1 was 18 when I first went into 
Seed. 

Mr. Phillips. Will you tell us what kind of drugs you became in- 
volved with? 

Miss MacDonald. I used the entire spectrum— hash, opium, mari- 
huana, amphetamines, barbit jrates, heroin, cocaine, morphine, psyche- 
delics, methadone. 

Mr. Phillips. You used methadone as well? 

Miss MacDonald. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell us where you obtained those drugs? 

Miss MacDonald. Heroin, I had my own cash and I bought from 
people off the street. Certain people I used to buy it from all the time. 
Most of them were people I had gotten drugs from when I was in 
school. I got them when I was in school. 

When I was in school, I used to buy a lot of drugs at school from 
my friends, people that I knew around school. 

Mr. Phillips. Did you ever sell drugs in school ? 

Miss MacDonald. Yes. 

Mr Phillips. Would you tell us what type of drugs you sold in 
school ? 

£J iss MacDonald. Mostly in school I would sell THC, mescaline. 

Mr. Phillips. Would you tell us how many people in school, to 
your knowledge, were involved in selling these drugs? 

Miss MacDonald. When I was taking these drugs in school, in 
public school, 1 would say about 85 percent. 

Mr. Phillips. You also attended private school as well? 

Miss MacDonald. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. Would you tell us what the conditions were in the 
private school ? 

Miss MacDonald. The private school that I graduated from, I 
would say a good 95 percent, from the ninth grade through the 12th 
grade, used drugs. There were very few people I knew about, three 
or tour people, that were straight in school. There were also kids in 
the younger grades that used drugs, not as many as in the higher 
grades, though. 

Mr. Phillips. Now, can you tell us what effect it had on you? 
When you were taking drugs, was this apparent to the teaching 
authorities? & 

Miss MacDonald. My parents knew that I was using drugs. I got 
busted when I was in school in New York for passing dope through 
the mail— acid and pot. I got arrested and my parents knew then that 
I was using drugs. They had the feeling that 1 was using it before. 

I had to come down to Florida to go to court. At the last minute, I 
did not have to go to court and I went back up to school in New York. 
Then I got rearrested about 2 months later for grand larceny. 

Then I did not get, as far as getting arrested was concerned, arrested 
any more except on minor charges. 

Mr. Phillips. Let me ask you about those charges that you did have, 
Miss MacDonald. You say that you were arrested in New York? 

Miss MacDonald. 1 was arrested in Florida— I guess. I do not really 
know. My father told me about it when I came down. They kept it 
quiet until I got back down to Florida. I was in Fort Lauderdale and 
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I went over to Tampa where my father was staying. He showed me 
that people had been watching me and the mail nad been passed 
through and they showed all the letters that had been written, the 
whole copy work and everything else. 

Mr. Philups. Someone had been sending drugs from Florida to New 
York? 

Miss M*cDonald. Eight. 

Mr. Phillips. You originally lived in Florida and you moved to 
New York for a year ? 
Miss MacDonald. Right. 

Mr. Philups. And you were selling drugs up in New York ; is that 
correct? 
Miss MacDonald. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. Where did the drugs you were selling in New York 
come from ? 

Miss MacDonald. They were coming from Florida. You see, I was 
in a boarding school and I did not get out of boarding school too much 
because I was on restriction the whole year. I was not supposed to 
leave. So most of the drugs came up from Florida from my friends 
down here. I just sold them through the school. The school was not 
real biff. 

Mr. Philups. It is a small private school in New York; is that 
right? 
Miss MacDonald. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. When you first arrived in that small private school, 
there was not much drug use ? 

Miss MacDonald. There was not anybody that I knew. I went up 
there expecting everybody used drugs because it was in New York. 
After I nad been there a couple of weeks, I met a girl from Florida 
who used drugs. I also met another girl from New York that had been 
using drugs. Between the three of us, we got enough into school to 
keep us going for the whole year while we were there. 

Mr. Phillips. The three of you were actually importing drugs so 
you could use it at that school ? 

Miss MacDonald. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. Did you turn anybody else on ? 

Miss MacDonald. Yes, just about the entire school. 

Mr. Phillips. The three of you ? 

Miss MacDonald. The three of us. It was not a very large school. 
I would say about 100, 150 kids. 
Mr. Brasco. Did you sell drugs there, too? 
Miss MacDonald. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. I take it that was an exclusive and expensive school. 
Miss MacDonald. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell us, if you know, what the tuition 
charges were? 

Miss MacDonald. I have no idea. I know it was an expensive school. 
It was out on the Island. Most of the kids who went there had a lot of 
money. My parents had a lot of money* 

Mr. Phillips. You came from a very affluent family? 

Miss MacDonald. 'Right. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell us where you got the drugs ? 
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Miss MacDonald. We got allowances up in school. Most of my 
friends, I did not even have to buy it from them, were sending it 
up from Florida, They were my so-called good friends and I guess 
they felt sorry for me being up in New York when they were down 
here. Most of the time they sent a lot of it up to me. I was going out 
with one of the guys sending it up to me so 

Mr. Phillips, i ou were getting it free ? 

Miss MacDonald. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell us what the reaction of teachers was 
to your taking drugs ? 

Miss MacDonald. I know in my senior year, I was strung out on 
heroin and I would go through my first class, which was English. 1 
did not get along with the teacher at all She never would really say 
too much to me because I would give her a hard time. I would usually 
walk out of the class. I gue&s you would say the pr'ucipal or head 
mistress or whatever at the scl ool knew I was using di ugs. She knew I 
used to get off in the bathrooms and everything else. There was 
no way she could talk to me. She talked to my parents about it and they 
knew it and there was not too much to do. I got into the drug programs 
and nothing worked. 

Mr. Phillips. You say you were getting off in bathrooms in school \ 

Miss MacDonald. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell me what the term means, "getting off" ? 
off"? • 

Miss MacDonald. Cooking some dope up and shooting it into my 
arm. 

Mr. Phillips. You would actually take the dope and heat it in the 
bathroom in the school and take the drug there? 
Miss MacDonald. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. Was that a common occurrence with other students? 

Miss MacDonald. At the last school I was in, the one I graduated 
from, there were not too many young kids there. Some of the kids who 
would use it kind of shied away from it. When I first went to school, 
1 hung around with just about everybody there. I knew just about 
everybody. They told me I broke off with all of them, I would not 
have anything to do with any of them. I would not have anything to 
do with anybody. I just wanted to stay by myself. 

Mr. Phu mps. In othor words, as a result of taking these drug, your 
personality changed? 

Miss MacDonald. Yes. I used to be the type that was happy, and 
I could get along with people and I got to the point where I did not 
care about anybody. As *ar as I was concerned, everybody could drop 
dead. I really did not cave. I hated everybody, even people who were 
supposedly my friends. 1 could not even stand them. The only reason 
I would hang around with them was maybe if they had something I 
wanted, if they had a lot of money or had any dope or things like 
that. But I really could not stand them. 

Mr. Phillips. You say you ultimately got involved in some type 
of program to get off the:*e drugs. Tell -us how you got involved in 
the Seed program? 

Miss MacDonald. I was living up in Atlanta and I came down 
here for the day to pick up my car. I was going to drive it back and 
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one of my closest friends was arrested and was in jail I went over to 
her house and her parents said the Seed had gotten her out of jail. 
I figured I would go down and see her. 

I went down to the open meeting and I sat through the open meet- 
ing. I liked what I saw. There were real people there, tney were 
honest, they told you where you were at. They were not like psychi- 
atrists and other people I had gone to. The psychiatrists were not hon- 
est, they told me what pleased me. These people told me where I was at. 
And I came down the next day and signed up for the program. I 
believed what the people said I knew they would not play games on me. 

Chairman Pepper. That is the Seed program ? 

Miss MacDonald. That is right. If 1 did not want to hear it, I 
heard it anyway. 

Mr. Phillips. And you got straightened out? 

Miss MacDonald. That is right, I have been straight 15 months 
now. 

Mr. Phillips. Prior to that time, you had been using drugs of one 
sort or another for a period of 3 years f 

Miss MacDonald. I was using drugs for 5 years. I was strung out 
on heroin for about 3 years. 

Mr. Phillips. When you say strung out, you mean addicted? 

Miss MacDonald. Addicted. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell us a little about the other programs 
you went into? 

Miss MacDonald. I was in Coral Ridge Psychiatric Hospital for a 
month. 

Mr. Phillips. What precipitated that? 

Miss MacDonald. My parents brought me in there. My mother was 
going to kill herself and I gave hor a hard time. So they put me in 
Coral Ridge, and I stayed there for a month. I told my father he was 
wasting his money. It was costing him $100 a day and I was stoned 
every day. I was staying stoned and I said, "It is a waste of your 
money." So I got out of there. 

We went to a psychiatrist All we did was talk about the food in 
Germany. So I did not really particularly care for that. He was a 
German psychiatrist. 

I tried Turning Point. 

Mr. Phillips. You say you went to a private psychiatrist and he 
was absolutely no help? * 

Miss MacDonald. No, he was not. It was at Coral Ridge Hospital. I 
was, I would guess you would say, living there for about a month. 

I went to a couple of others, went to a place at Pompano, Turning 
Point. I went there for a few sessions. They were not sure whether 
they were going to take me or not. Whoever I was speaking to was not 
very honest with me and I guess I was not too sincere about getting 
straight anyway. So they would not accept me and I walked out. 

I went to a place in Boca Raton, where they had once a week 
meetings and I ended up selling dope and getting stoned arid selling 
dope to all the other kids there, because I knew them all. 

I went to Family Services. 

Mr. Phillips. You fairly made the rounds of the whole services? 
Miss MacDonald. Yes, I think I hit just about every place. When 
I came to the Seed, it was something like — my parents got to the point, 



well, "I do not care whether you really go or not. v It just got to be 
another thing where I would walk out 

I went down there and this was a decision I made on uzj own. I 
was getting pretty fed up with the way I was living. I was really 
unhappy and I was tired of just running all the time, running all over 
the place. My apartment had gotten busted in Atlanta. I had a lot of 
people after me. 

when I got down there, when I first went in, it was like a new 
kick; getting straight, we will see what it is like, getting away 
from the heat and so on. After a couple of weeks, I kept saying, 
"Well, I will leave tomorrow and go back up north tomorrow." And I 
never went back up north. I just stayed. I do not know why or any- 
thing else, how it came about. And I had no intention of getting 
straight. I thought getting straight was you could not do any more 
j unk ; you could do everything else but you could not do junk any more. 

Mr. Phillips. Your conception of getting straight was just knocking 
off heroin and staying on everything else? 

Miss MacDonald. Right; I found out there was a lot more to 
getting straight. Jt was getting off everything, really cutting your life 
together and starting everything all over again, standing up on your 
own t »vo feet, doing right things for yourself. 

Mr. Phillips. Tnank you, Miss MacDonald. 

Mr. Pellegrini, could you tell us when you first got involved with 
drugs? 

Statement of Larry Pellegrini 

Mr. Pellegrini. I was in seventh grade. 
Mr. Phillips. In what school ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. At the time, I was attending North Miami Junior 
High. . . 

Mr. Phillips. Tell us how you started with drugs in North Miami? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Well, for a long time, you know, I hung around 
with, like, mostly older guys. I wanted to be, you know, accepted 
by these guys. I was telling them I was on drugs, too, you know, but I 
really was not. One day we were at Greynolds Park and everybody 
was getting high. I could not back out because I had told these people 
I was getting high. And I just could not do it so you know, I had 
to smoke pot. 

Mr. Phillips. In other words, you were bluffing a little, telling 
people you were really into drugs, kind of bragging about it? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Actually, I had never touched it. I did not even 
know what it was like at the time. 

Mr. Phillips. How old were you then? 

Mr. Pellegrini. I was 13, 14. 

Mr. Phillips. You told them that till there was a time when they 
had some drugs? 
Mr Pellegrini. Right. 
Mr. Phillips. What type of drug was it? 
Mr. Pellegrini. It was pot. 
Mr. Phillips. Did you ever use any other drugs? 
Mr. Pellegrini. Ye£; I used everything from pot to heroin. 
Mr. Phillips. Did you progress up the ladder ? 
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Mr. Pellegrini. Yes; I started out smoking a little pot now and 
then. Then I, like, started smoking pot every day. Then I started — I 
think I started on acid. I was in eighth grade when I got on LSD. 

I changed schools. By this time I was going to Norland Junior 
High. All the kids I started hanging around with were already into 
drugs pretty good, so to be accepted by thera, I had to do more than 
smoke pot, so I started LSD. 

Mr. Phillips. Where did you get the pot and where did you get the 
acid ? ° 

Mr. Pellegrini. At the time, I was getting my pot and acid in 
school. I would say, like, I would see the kids in school and say, "Let's 
go get stoned." At that time, I was not really into it too heavy. 

Mr. Phillips. Did there come a time when you started to get into 
it more heavily? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Oh, yes; like, for the last like maybe 2i£ years, I 
was getting stoned on pot every day; I was going downers at least 
three times a week, before I went into school every day, and before I 
started getting into heroin maybe a year or a year and a half ago. 

Mr. Phillips. Tell us what downers are. 

Mr. Pellegrini. It is a depressant. Want me to name some? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes. 

Mr. Pellegrini. Nembutas, Seconals, Cibas. 

Mr. Phillips. Where would you get all of these? 

Mr. Pellegrini. I used to work m Pier 1 Imports. That is when 
I stalled getting into downers heavy. I used to steal out of the store. 
I knew a lot of older people, like in their 20's, 30'S. They would coinc 
in there and pick out things they wanted me to steal, and they would 
in turn give me dope, mostly downers. At the time I enjoyed downers. 

Mr. Phillips. What effect would they have? 

Mr. Pellegrini. When I first started doing them, I could eat one 
and it would be sort of like being drunk. Toward the end, I would have 
to eat like five, six, or seven, just to get me nice and high. That was on 
top of the shooting junk. 

Mr. Phillips. You sav you also had occasion to shoot junk? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Pellegrini. Well, the first time I got into it I was going up 
the coast surfing. One of the kids in the car, he was the oniy one in 
the van that did junk. He pulled out his syringe and bag of dope. 
He asked me if I wanted to get off. There again, I had lied and said 
I had got off, you know, before this. So, you know, I did not want to 
say no, so I said, all right. And like, I got pretty sick. I puked and I* 
threw up. 

Mr. Phillips. Why did you continue after the bad experience, the 
initial one?' Why would you try the second one? 

Mr. Pellegrini. It is like a new thing, you know, to be cool— mostly 
to be cool. Because like by this time, people were looking up to the 
■junkies and I looked up to junkies, you know. So I said, I want to 
be a junky so people would look up to me. 

Chairman Pepper. You are talking about taking heroin, you 
looked up to the ones who took heroin ? 

Mr. Pfllegrini. Eight. I always did. 

Mr. Phillips. Maybe you could tell us why you looked up to a 
junky ? Why you looked up to a guy shooting junk ? 
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Mr. Pellegrini. It is hard to say. It seemed like they were the ones 
with all the chicks, you know, everything is cool with them. You know, 
like they just got it made, it seems like. I do not know, there is some- 
thing about it. It is hard to put into words. 

You know, it seemed like they always had a lot of friends, all the 
chicks would go around with ihem ? all the guys would look up to them, 
talk about them, say, you know, this guy is cool. So I figured I wanted 
to be like those people. 

Mr. Phillips. Did there come a time when you would really go into 
school stoned, under the influence of a number of drugs? 

Mr. Pellegrini. I can say since 10th grade, there was notr— I cannot 
name no more than maybe 2 days that I went straight. 

Mr. Phillips. Can you tell us what the reaction of teachers was to 
that? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Well, mostly, like. I would go to school, like I 
usually went to two classes like every day, because one was shop and 
I could skin out of that. You could go to get something to eat and no 
sweat. The other was phys eel, because you do not do anything. But 
the other classes, I would just sit and nod out or fantasize the whole 
time. 

The teachers— I do not see how they could not know it, you know. 
Because my eyes were shot and everything was, and a few teachers 
would say, you know ; stoned again, and I would just look at them 
and, you know, there is not much I could say. And that i9 all. I never 
"ot into trouble for it. I would see the assistant principal. I was called 
down to his office many times, really spaced out. 

Mr. Phillips. What would he say to you and what would you say 
to liirn? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Well, it was n » /or drugs. Usually if somebody got 
busted, he would come to me and ask me about it. One time my friend 
got busted on selling downers to me. I had to go into the office and I 
was on downers at the time. He asked me if I knew anything about it 
and I said no. I just denied it. I do not know if he believed me or not. 
I do not know. Nothing ever came of it. 

Mr. Phillips. In other words, there were a number of teachers who 
observed you, knew you were on drugs 

-Mr. Pellegrini. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. But nobody did anything about trying to get you 
organized? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Right. Like, I never got suspended for it. In my 
11th or 12th grade, Ieannot really remember going to school that 
much. I would skip constantly. I would forge notes to get back in 
class and they knew it. It iust never happened. 

Mr. Phillips. Did you buy your junk in school ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Well, like, when I was going to Norland, at the 
time I was doing junk, I knew a lot of kids in that 9chool but they 
were not on junk. It was usually the black people, you know. I would 
go and talk to them. They would not bring junk to school. I would 
go down to Liberty City or Carroll City or Hialeah. But I would get 
off before school. 

Mr. Phillips. You say that so far as heroin. How about as far as 
downers? 
Mr. Pellegrini. Plenty. 
Mr. Phillips. That were being sold in school ? 
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Mr. Pellegrini. Eight. Like, you know, I can get everything from 
pot to cocaine in school ; no sweat, you know. 
Mr. Phillips. You say that condition exists today? Right now? 
Mr. Pellegrini. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Phillips. What percent, if you can estimate it> of the kids in 
junior high school are on downers or some other halucinogens? 

Mr. Pellegrini. It is hard to say, junior high. I really do not re- 
member back that well. In the last years, I have been in a fog, just 
about. But I would say in my junior high days, I can honestly say 
maybe 50 percent, but there may be more or may be less. But the kids 
I knew, or the kids when I was there, I would say about 50 percent. 

Mr. Phillips. How about the kids in the high school ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. I would say a good 90 percent. 

Mr. Phillips. Ninety percent? 

Mr. Pellegrini. I would take my homeroom or any of my classes 
and I would count the straight ki<is; I would come up with maybe 
four, five at the most; I would come out of the whole class maybe 35 
kids. 

Mr. Phillips. You say you were selling drugs at the school? 
Mr. Pellegrini. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. What type of drugs were you selling? 

Mr. Pellegrini. I sold pot, THC, downers, uppers; whatever I 
could get my hands on. 

Mr. Philltps. In other words, anything you could get your hands 
on, you sold? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Eight. I never sold heroin in school. I did sell 
heroin, but never in school. 
Mr. Phillips. You said you had some other kids working with you ? 
Mr. Pellegrini. Oh, yes. 
Mr. Phillips. Woulcf you tell us about that ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. I met older people through Pier 1 Imports. I 
would ask them for pot or whatever kind of drugs they had. I was in 
with this other kid and I would front most of it out to him and he 
would front it to other kids. So we had maybe four or five people sell- 
ing this one certain drug for this one certain guy. All the money 
would come to me and I would give it to this one certain person. 

Usually, I would have a lot or, you know, whatever it was so there 
would be enough to go around. 

Mr. Phillips. Therefore, you did not do too much stealing besides 
that? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Oh, yes; I stole constantly. First, I started break- 
ing into cars for tape decks* Then I started breaking into houses. Then 
I went all around to armed robbery. 

Mr. Phillips. How many burglaries or breaking into houses would 
you get involved in ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Twenty, twenty-five; I cannot really say. 

Mr. Phillips. How many armed robberies? 

Mr. Pellegrini. I would say anywhere between 12 and 14. 

Mi. Phillips: Can you tell us what type of place you robbed t 

Mr. Pellegrini. They were 7-11's, convenience markets, you know, 
farm stores, things like that. 

Mr. Philltp8. In other words, you and the bunch of the other 
fellows 
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Mr. Pellegrini. No; just three of us. One drove and two of us 
went up to the store. 
Mr. Phillips. Did you have a weapon ? 
Mr. Pellegrini. Yes; we had a .38. 

Mr. Phillips. And you actually went in and robbed a number of 
7-1 l's here in Miami ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Right. In Miami and up in Davie. We would try 
not to do it too close to our homes, because people would recognize 
us. We would go down to South Miami or up to Fort Lauderdale, up 
in that area. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell us how much money you got out of 

Mr. Pellegrini. We got out of this one convenience market over 
$700. 

Mr. Phillips. What did you do with the $700? 
Mr. Pellegrini. Bought dope. 

Mr. Phillips. Some of these robberies were not worth that much 
money? 

Mr. Pellfxjrini. No. Well, the worst we had was $48 and it was a 
waste of time, so to speak. 

At the time, you know, it didn't really bother me. I wasn't worried 
about anything. I didn't even think about, you know, getting shot or 
getting thrown in jail, spending the rest of my life in jail. I was too 
much interested in getting my dope. It didn't really mean much to 
me; it didn't really. 

Mr. Phillips. When you stole things from houses, did you steal any- 
thing or just money ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. No ; we stole everything we could get our hands on. 
Eeally guns, because we could go down to Liberty City and trade in 
guns for dope. We could go down to Liberty City with a .38 and trade 
it for about a hundred dollar value. 

Mr. Phillips. When did you first get arrested ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. The first time I got arrested I was at a convention 
and I was stealing tapes out of cars. I got caught and I escaped from 
tiie police and they caught one of my friends. So I had to go back. 
And I had two felonies against me. I went home. I got out of jail and 
everything. 

Then one night I came home really late and my mother kicked me 
out of the house. I was gone for a week and during that week, I got 
arrested two times— once for like public intoxication. I was walking 
down Miami Beach and we had gotten off on some liquid Seconals 
and we couldnt walk too good, so we got picked up. Ten minutes after 
I sot out of jail, I got picked i p for vagrancv, disorderly conduct 
and spitting on the ground. That is no lie. 

Mr. Phillips. I think you told us previously that you were even 
able to get some dope in jail. 

Mr. Pellegrini. Oh, jes. When I got busted, I was sitting in jail and 
one of the cells I was in, one of these— it was some dude that was in 
there, he was able to get $100 value cocaine in there and he was afraid 
to hold on to it. So I told him I would take it. I was getting loaded 
in there and when I went upstairs to the second floor, there were 
downers going around, passing out downers, smoking pot. 

Mr. Phillips. What is the second floor ? 
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Mr. Pellegrini. It is the second floor of the jail. 

Mr. Phillips. T am not familiar with the second floor. 

Mr. Pellegrini. That is after, like the first flor «• is holding cells. 
After you get booked and printed they take von upstairs. 

Mr. Phillips. Was it you or Miss Pace who told me thp* the high 
school is sometime*s called the "pharmacy/' 

Mi. Pellegrini. It \vasn ! t me. But that is true, the "drugstore." 

Mr. Phillips. In other words, the high school is referred to as the 
"drugstore." 

Mr. Pellegrini. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell us what happened to your cases in 
court? 

Mr. Pellegrini. The one I escaped from the police from, I got 
probated and- put into the Seed; and the other ones, I just got off. I 
had to pay a fine on one. The other one, that public drunkenness, I 
just got lectured. I wa*> arrested again up in Boca Raton. I gave them 
a false name and all this and I never went back to court. 

Mr. Phillips. You say you got probated. Would you tell us about 
that? . ' . 

Mr. Pellegrini. I was given a 3-year probation. One of the condi- 
tions of my probation is that I must complete the Seed program, 

Mr. Phillips. Some judge did that? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Right, Judge Turner. 

Mr. Phillips. He said if you didn't complete the Seed program, 
you would go to jail ? 
Mr. Pellegrini. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. Apparently, you prefer the Seed to jail ? 
Mr. Pellegrini. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell us about your reaction to the Seed 
program ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Like everybody else, there was no way I was going 
to get straight. I even told my lawyer that I would rather go to jail. 
But they wouldn't let me go to jail, which thank God, I didn't go. 
But I was sitting there for awhile, you know. I figure if I am going 
to get out of here, I have got to do something. 

So I just started conning. But it didn't work. They knew I was 
conning. I sat there for the first few days saying nothing. So I didn't 
say nothing. I just listened to everybody talk. But my fourth day, 
wlien I was able to relate and talk and everything, I just said to my- 
self, hey, if I am going to get somewhere, I am going to have to say a 
bunch of nice words, you know. So I started saying a bunch of nice 
words. 

So they caught me. They didn't let me get away with it I more or 
less conned myself into getting straight I really did. I still today 
don't believe I am still straight. 

Mr. Phillips. After the story you told me, I have a hard time be- 
lieving it, too. 

Mr. Pellegrini. It is good being straight, it really is. 

Mr. Phillips. How long have you been straight ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. For almost 3 months now. 

Mr. Phillips. And you are going to stay that way ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Forever. 

Mr. Phillips. Miss Pace, perhaps you could tell us a little about 
your background. Where did you go to school ? 
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Statement of Sally Face 

Miss Pace. Plantation High School. 

Mr. Phillips. Where is that ? 

Miss Pace. In Plantation, near Fort Lauderdale. 

Mr. Phillips. I am from New York, so you will have to tell me. 

Tell us how old you were when you first became involved with drugs. 

Miss Pace. When I was in ninth grade. I started drinking before 
I ever used any drugs. I got drank and I walked down the middle of 
the road and fell down in the middle of the road and almost got hit. 

Then the police pulled up and I knew him and he was good friends 
with all the kids around the school campus. He just said, "Oh, go home 
nnd sleep it off," and he thought it was real funny. He laughed about 
it. And he had to smell it on me, because it was spilled down the 
front of me. I was really drunk. 

Mr. Phillips. How old were you then ? 

Miss Pace. I was either 13 or 14. 1 can't really remember that well. 
Mr. Phillips. How old are you now ? 
Miss Pace. Sixteen. 

Mr. Phillips. Can you tell us whether you ever got involved with 
pot? 

Miss Pace. Yes; one day we had assembly at school. I had been 
hanging around, just like he said. I told him I had already used dings 
when I never had, because I wanted him to like me. So we walked 
off campus about two blocks and there was this friend and we played 
pool and got stoned. 

Mr. Phillips. On what? 

Miss Pace. On pot. 

Mr. Phillips. That was die first time you got involved with any- 
thing at all ? 
Miss Pace. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. Was it the school friend who turned you on? 

Miss Pace. Yes; I knew them from school. They were in my classes. 

Mr. Phillips. How old were they ? 

Miss Pace. A couple of them were older and they had been put back 
in my classes and a couple of them were the same age as me. There 
were five of us counting me. 

Mr. Phillips. You were all 13 or 14 years old, possibly 15 ? 

Miss Pace. One guy was 17. I don't know. I think he was using 
heroin at the time. I am not sure. I know he is now. He went to prison 
for .-'.while now, 1 heard, through somebody. He is gouig to prison now. 

Mr, Phillips. At Plantation High School, what percentage of the 
kids do you feel are involved with drugs ? 

Miss Pace. At least 80 percent. 

Mr. Phillips. What type of drugs are those kids involved with, 
in your experience? 

Miss Pace. Well, there are not too many young kids at our school— 
you know, heroin addicts. The most prevalent drug, I would say, is 
downers. Downers and the psyohedelics— tuinal, Seconal, phenobarbi- 
tals. Everybody smokes pot at the school. They don't think anything 
of that. 

Mr. Phillips. Did you progress from pot ? 

Miss Pace. Yes, pot was the start for me. First I smoked pot and then 
my gir) friend was doing chemicals. She was using psychedelics. Then 
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I decided I was gomg to use mescaline. I got stoned on that and I liked 
it. And I kept on using psychedelics and J used downs and speed. But 
I didn't really like the downs that much because they were really 
depressing. I used a pretty lot of speed. But more than anything else, 
I used more LSD. I used a lot of that. 

Mr. Phillips. Where would you use it? 

Miss Pace. School. 

Mr. Phillips. You would actually take it right in school? 

Miss Pack. Yes; whenever I wanted to. Either I would get stoned 
before school or, if I didn't have it with me before school, I would get 
stoned in school. You could get it anywhere in school, because a lot 
of times kids would come with their vans on campus and sell drugs. 
Or like my boyfriend, he had to be in it, he was coming on campus, 
and I was selling drugs for him in school. He couldn't walk down the 
halls localise he was a little bit older than most of those kids and they 
would have kicked him out for trespassing. 

Mr. Phillips. Were you the only one selling for him ? 

Miss Pace. No. 

Mr. Phillips. How many kids did he have selling for him ? 

Miss Pace. About five or six kids. Probably more than that. I don't 
know. He never really told me too much of what he did, because he 
was involved with some people that weren't very nice and he didn't 
talk about it too much. 

Mr. Phillips. He was getting his drugs from someone else; is that 
correct ? 

Miss Pace. Yes, he was getting his drugs, I think from here in 
Miami. I am not sure. He talked about that a lot 

We were supposed to come down here to pick up a couple of pounds 
of pot one time, but I never made it. I got busted first. But I know he 
had a lot of connections down here. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell us what type of drugs were available 
in the school that you were selling, or people were buying in school? 

Miss Pace. I sold pot a little bit, but I sold acid and mescaline 
and THC. I gave away my downs. I used to swipe them off my dad, 
in his cabinet, and I would give them away, because I wanted every- 
body to like me. 

Mr. Phillips. In other words, you were giving drugs away to your 
friends becauseyou wanted them to like you ? 

Miss Pace. Yes, I didn't want them. I didn't like downs. 

Mr. Phillips. You were popular, I guess, as a result of it ? 

Miss Pace. Not really. No ; no one was really a friend anyway. There 
wasn't really any such thing as popular. In drug users, it is who is the 
toughest and who does the most dope; they are the most popular. 

Mr. Phillips. Within the drug group, the one who takes the hardest 
stuff and the one who takes the most stuff is the person you admire. 
He is the toughest guy and the biggest guy ? 

Miss Pace. Supposedly, yes. A person who doesn't show his emo- 
tion*, can be real hard, real controlled, real tough. He is looked up to 
bv everybody else, or else it is the clown, the joker, who is real funny, 
the smart aleck. People put on all kinds of acts when they are using 
drugs to try to be accepted. 

Mr. Phillips. You were the one who told me about the school being 
called a "pharmacy'*? 
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Miss Pack. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. Is that commonly used ? 

Miss Pace. Yes, that is common. They have got all sorts of names 
for all the schools. 

Mr. Phillips. Would yon tell us about some of the names for some 
of the schools? 

Miss Pace. We called ourselves Plantation Pharmacy and they 
called MacArthur ^MacArthur Drug Store" — something like that. I 
don't know. They just had all kinds of names. I never really went to 
other schools, but I heard the other kids talk about it. They would 
laugh and joke about it. 

Mr. Phillips. You got stoned regularly in school? 

Miss Pace. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. And other kids got stoned regularly in school. What 
w as the reaction of the teachers and the administration ? 

Miss Pace. Well, they would try. Most of my teachers didn't 
really bother me. They would let me sleej) or do whatever I wanted. 
Usually, there were a couple of classes, like I could get away with 
skipping, telling the teachers some story. They would believe me. 
Or else 1 just skipped the whole day and I wouldn't come at all, 
then I would come home and tell my mom I went to school. She 
wouldn't know the difference. I had one of my friends who was 
older, with a man's voice, call up and say it was my dad and I wasn't 
going to be in school today, I was really sick. 

Mr. Phillips. Did you actually get stoned in school ? 

Miss Pace. CI , yes ; in the bathroom — smoke pot in the bathrooms — 
drop acid, all sorts of stuff like that. 

Mr. Phillips. Is that true of the other kids as well ? 

Miss Pace. Yes, everybody would. 

Mr. Philups. It is a common practice ? 

Miss Pace. Yes, because everybody would try to get to the bathrooms 
between classes to see if anybody had any dope, to see if anybody had 
anything in the bathrooms, because it was so common. If you wanted to 
get stoned, that is where you went. Or else out in the parking lots. The 
parking lots are really bad. They are one of the worst places, because 
nobody can really sneak up on the kids in the parking lots and they 
would know vhat they are sneaking up on them for anyway. A lot of 
people don't know what to look for. the signs, who is using drugs, who 
is not. We used to use drugs out in the parking lots all the time— smoke 
pot, sit in the cars, and get stoned, or deal. 

By the way, my mom is a teacher. 

Mr. Phillips. Does she teach here in the school system here? 

Miss Pace. Yes, she teaches at Soger Junior High. She teaches 
seventh and eighth grade English. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell us whether you ever got stoned at 
home? 

Miss Pace. Not while she was there. 

Well, I got stoned while she was there, but not while she was in the 
room. I was stoned when she was in the room. But I would go 
in the bathroom and get stoned. They would leave for weekends 
and I would stay with a friend supposedly and we would just have 
parties at my house. 

Mr. Phillips. Did you ever get arrested ? 
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Miss Pace. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. Would you tell us about that ? 

Miss Pace. I was dealing in school and I sold some chick some bad 
acid. She flipped out and they had to carry her down to the office. So 
she told on me, because she wasn't too sensible at the time. She 
didn't know what she was doing, really. So the police came and 
got me out of class, the dean did, and took me in the office. The police 
searched me and found acid and pot on me. 

They took me down to the police station and booked me for sales and 
possession, two counts of possession and sale. 

Mr. Phillips. That was as a result of this girl having an overdose, 
or at least a severe reaction to acid ? 

Miss Pace. Yes. I was stoned at the time, but I don't even think they 
knew. They didn't act like it. I was really obnoxious. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you tell us what happened after that ? 

Miss Pace. Well, I had been going to the psychologist the summer 
before because I had been caught out where I ride my horse smoking 
pot. He told me that he smoked pot, too. 

Mr. Phillips. Who ? 

Miss Pace. My psychologist. I don't know if he did or not, but that 
is what he said. He never really held me. All he would do is feel sorry 
for me. I could tell him any kind of lie and he would never see through 
it. He didn't really know what he was doing. He didn't really know 
how to handle the situation. 

So when I got busted, my parents said, "We want you to go down and 
talk to him." I argued with them for a long time because I didn't want 
to have anything to do with him. I was ashamed to go see him because I 
was afraid what my friends would think if they knew I was going to a 
psychologist. They would think I was crazy or something. 

He recommended the Seed. He said, "Why don't you send her to a 
drug rehabilitation center?" I really fought my dad against it. I said, 
"I don't really need to get straight, I will be good now," blah-blah. I 
started to try to pull the role on him. He was fed up and he said, "If 
you are not going to go down there and walk in, I am going to tie vou 
up and carry you in." I knew he would do it so I said, "All right, I 
will walk in." 

So I signed up for the program. I didn't want to get straight, so I 
ulled a bunch of cons, and I would pretend I wanted to get straight, 
would stand up and say getting straight is the best thing in the 
world. They knew I wasnt sincere, because the impact wasn't in tho 
word, and it was in my eyes that I didn't mean what lsaid. 
I have been straight now for 16 months. 
Mr. Bra sco. Sixteen months? 
Miss Pace. Yes. 

Chairman Pepper. You didn't get to heroin ? 

Miss Pace. No ; I was supposedto, but I got arrested first. 

Mr. Phillips. Thank you. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr Brasco ? 

Mr. Brasco. I want to co^tr^nt first, Mr. Chairman, and I believe 
I speak for the committee. owe you, indeed the country does, a 
great debt of gratitude for iating these hearings and bringing to 
the public the immensity of t^sproblem. I hope that people realize the 
best we can do is start a brush fire and that people have to listen and 
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pick it up and not forget about it after the congressional committee 
leaves their section of the country. 

I suspect that the four young people before us are an indictment of 
the public education system and a testimonial for the Seed program, 
which we had an opportunity to see last night. I must say I have seen 
enough things in the courtroom, first as a legal aid attorney, then as a 
prosecutor in New York to make me skeptical about programs. So 
when I wtrt to your program I didn't expect too much. I don't know 
what you have got there, but you have got something. I still haven't 
been able to find out what it is. But it is apparent it works. [Applause.] 

Miss Pace. That is right. 

Mr. Brasco. Let me ask all of you, collectively, have any of you, 
while you were in school, seen a guidance counselor? 
Misses Eyser, Pace, and MacDonald. Yes. 

Mr. Brasco. Could you briefly tell us about your experience with the 
guidance counselors in school ? 

Miss Pace. When I was in ninth grade I had a friend that flipped out 
really bad on acid. My grades were getting really bad, E's and incom- 
pletes, lie screamed and yelled and he cried, and we were out by 
a lake far away, and he drank beer and then acid at the same 
time— he combined the two. It really upset me and I was really 
worried about what was going to happen if he kept on doing drugs. 
Ac the time I was only smoking pot and I thought it was really 
terrible to do chemicals and I was never going to do them. 

So I went in to talk to this man about my grades supposedly and I 
told him about it. He said, "Well, that is nice." He said, "If you want to 
talk to me any more, you can come on in." 

He said, "I wouldn't worry about your friend. You can talk him out 
of it if you really want to." 

Mr. Brasco. Did you tell the guidance counselor that you used drugs ? 

Miss Pace. I didn't tell him that I used drugs. 

Mr. Brasco. Did he at any time tell you it was wrong to use drugs? 

Miss Pace. He insinuated* it. He didn't really say outright that it is 
wrong to use drugs. But, he thought that the whole thing was ter- 
rible. But he really wasnt concerned and he really didn't act like 
he really cared. Because if he really cared, he would have talked to me 
more and tried to find out something, but he really didn't. 

Mr. Brasco. How about you, Lybbil 

Miss MacDonald. When I was going to public school, I worked in 
the dean's office so I had everybody pretty well conned there. But 
when I was in my senior year m school, they didn't have a guidance 
place. They had like a principal or whatever. They tried to talk to me, 
but they were pretty scared of me, I guess, because I would fly off the 
handle and throw a few fits here and there. They really just stayed 
away from me and more or lerc said, "Do what you have to do." They 
made it more or less so I didnt have to go to school. I only needed one 
credit to graduate, so I only went to school for 1 hour a day and stayed 
away as much as I could. 

Mr. Brasco. Did you discuss your drug problem with them ? 

Miss MacDonald. No. Thev knew I was using drugs. They said, 
"We know what you are up to." 

Mr. Brasco. Did anybody teli you it was wrong or refer you to any 
kind of treatment program i 
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Miss MacDonald. No. One place my parents called, the Stalling 
Place 

Mr. Brasco. I am not talking about your parents, I am talking about 
the school. 

Miss MacDonald. The school ? No. 

Mr. Brasco. How about you ; did you ever discuss your problem with 
the guidance counselor at school ? 

Miss Ryser. When I was in the seventh grade I used to skip out every 
morning and I would sit with my guidance counselor every morning 
for the whole period, all year. We used to just sit around and talk. 
Our home room was the only one that had that period. We used to sit 
in there and talk about everything. We used to tell him what we did 
and how we got stoned the other night. 

Mr. Brasco. Didn't anyone at the school ever tell you it was wrong? 

Miss Ryser. At first, he didn't want to talk too much about it. He 
tried to just change the subject. After awhile, he would talk about it 
and change the subject and laugh. 

Mr. Brasco. No one ever b<iid anything ? 

Miss Ryser. No. 

Mr. Brasco. How about you, Larry ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. I used to know my principal pretty good. He knew 
I was on drugs but he never said anything about it. All my friends 
were getting busted. He used to sec me every day. I used to go into his 
office. smelling of pot and he would give me something to put on. 

My guidance counselor, I couldn't ever get to see her, you know. She 
was al ways busy. 

Mr. Brasco. During the course of these hearings we had an oppor- 
tunity to speak to a number of professionals in the school system con- 
cerning this area. One individual yesterday at Drew Junior High 
School, a teacher, said he was trained in human behavior and part of 
that training led him to a belief that indicated while he wouldn't 
approve of drugs, he wouldn't disapprove of use of drugs in talking 
with a student who had problems in this area. It seemed to me that the 
argument went something like he had to build a relationship with the 
student, which means that you don't report or do anything about some- 
one you know is using druprs. As far as I'm concerned, it is a negative 
approach. I would think this teacher was more concerned about being 
popul ar am ong the students. 

I don't think that is a good approach. I think what they were doing 
is telling the kids what they wanted to hear and that is not necessarily 
the best thing. 

Do you think that is a good approach ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. What it is nowadays, the teachers are afraid to do 
anything, because right away, the parents don't want to hear it. 
[Applause.] 

The teacher doesn't want to risk her reputation just for one kid. 
Mr. Brasco. Do you think that approach is a helpful approach in 
the schools, telling the kids what they want to hear ? 
Mr. Pellegrini. No. It just justifies their wrongdoing, that is all. 
Mr. Brasco. It seems to me to be a case of the blind leading the blind. 
Miss Pace. Can I say something ? 
Mr. Brasco. Yes. 

Miss Pace, My mom knows a lot of kids in her classes when they 
are stoned. She doesn't tell them what they want to hear. She tells 
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them they should go to the Seed and she will call up their parents 
and do whatever is necessary to get them help. If she is risking her 
job, my mom feels it is a little more important, somebody's life. 

Mr. Biusco. Apparently, she has what you have got. I hope it is 
catching. We need a little more of that. F 

Let me ask you, Lybbi, you say you went to school in New York, out 
on the Island ? 

Miss MacDonald. That is right. 

Mr. Brasco. And it was apparently, as far as you could determine, 
drug free until you and two other friends of yours introduced drugs 
to that school. Could you estimate approximately how many people 
you turned on personally during the time you were using drugs* 

Miss MacDonald. How many I turned on ? 

Mr. Brasco. Yes; just an estimate. 

Miss MacDonald. I don't know how I could estimate that. \ lot 
lhere were at least 150 in that school. I know that. Addicts will turn 

fu • rf.i kl u S 7 . ycars °J d ' 5 J™™ oId - Pe °P Ie the y are living with, 
their little brothers and sisters, I really couldn't give you an honest 
estimate. 

Mr. Brasco. When yon turned the young ones on, that obviously 
wasn't for money \ You didn t get any money for it f 
Miss MacDonald. No. 

Mr. Brasco. It is a kind of thing I have not been able to put my 
linger on, except that you can best describe it as misery loves company 2 

Miss MacDonald. Right. If you are going to do wrong, you want 
everybody else to go down w ith you. 

Mr. Brasco. Let me discuss this apropos of what we have been dis- 
cussing. I have asked this of a number of educators and they seem 
to be up tight about it. But I have become more and more convinced 
that if you could identify— and I know when you give ah estimate of 
75 and 80 percent, you arc not talking about everybody being addicted, 
you are talking about experimenters, people that use it occasionally— 
but if we could identify those addicted to heroin or other drugs— I am 
talking about those addicted— should we allow them to remain in 
a healthy school population or should we educate them and treat them 
separately? It is my contention that this is socially contagious. I am 
not talking about putting them on a shelf. I am talking about having 
an alternate system of education so they don't have the opportunity to 
infect othera and can get more attention and more help in a more 
concentratedprogram. 

Miss MacDonald. One thing is if you separate them the people are 
going to do it anyway because they know about heroin. So it is not 
going to do anything to separate them. At Seed, everybody is to- 
gether. If I had been separated with a bunch of junkies in one program, 
everybody would sit around and con each other, because no junky is 
going to be 

Mr. Brasco. You are separated at Seed ? 

Miss MacDonald, No, everybody is together. It is not like junkies 
are here, speed freaks here, acid heads here. But as far as separating 
junkies, taking them out of school, I think they should have a Seed 
program. 

Mr. Brasco. I know you are committed to the Seed program and 
I am not suggesting which program one should institute. My point is, 
should we allow people that you were selling drugs to, newcomers, 
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should we allow that to occur by allowing a known addict to go to 
school and possibly infect 150 students ? 

Miss MacDonald. No* but whether it is a known addict or not, 
just about every kid sells drugs. The only thing you could do to 
them is 

Mr. Brasco. What do you recommend we do ? 

Miss MacDonald. Start cracking down on schools and making 
teachers do the right things, make everybody not so worried about 
losing their job. I think it is more important. If somebody doesn't do 
something soon there isnt going to be .any school; there isn't going 
to be any generation left. Everybody is going to be dead or in jail 
and unless people stand up and say what they believe, start doing 
something, there won't be anything you can do in 5 years because there 
won't be any generation left. 

Mr. Brasco. None of you went, apparently, to the Seed program 
voluntarily? ' 

Miss MacDonald. I went voluntarily. 

Mr. Brasco. You went to a meeting, but the other three went as a 
result either of court action or, as Sally said, your father threatened 
to tie you up and take you, so you decided to go there. 

Suppose we had an expansion of, say, Seed programs, would you 
recommend a program of involuntary commitment for drug abusers ? 

Miss MacDonald. Yes. 

Miss Pace. Yes. 

Mr. Pellegrini. Yes. 

Mr. Brasco. Do you think we ought to wait for drug abusers, so to 
speak, to get religion and come in ? 
Miss MacDonald. No way. 
Miss Pace. No way. 
Miss Ky8er. No way. 
Mr. Pellegrini. No way. 

Mr. Brasco. There are a number of people who think what we 
should do is let them stand around on street corners until they make 
up their minds. 

Miss MacDonald. No; if yon do that they will never do it; they are 
not capable of making a right decision for themselves. They hare to be 
forced into a situation if they are older. If they are not a juvenile, 
if they get arrested, then a court can send them in ; or a counselor of a 
court can send them in. They can say, "If you don't go to the Seed or 
whatever program, if you don't get straightened out, then you don't 
come back to school." The same way with the court— if they don't get 
straight you put them in jail. 

Mr. Brasco. In other words, you are talking about more discipline? 

Miss MacDonald. That is right. 

Mr. Brasco. The Seed program is discipline, it may be self-imposed, 
but it is a disciplined program ? 
Miss MacDonald. Right 

Mr. Brasco. I think we may be better off when we understand the 
difference between discipline and punishment. They are two different 
things and we often get tnem mixed up. 

Most of you said that while under the influence of drugs— Larry 
said he didn't care whether he got shot or was arrested or anything— 
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but I still seem to get tht feeling from speaking to people who are ac- 
tively using drugs that thev are always reaching out, looking for some- 
one to help them. I tried the reverse on many occasions and said, 
"Maybe we ought to teach you how to use it better; maybe you will 
wind up killing yourself and that will be the end of the problem." And 
they say, "Oh. no; there you go again; that is not what we want, 
either." While they appear to be tough and are indeed tough in main- 
ways, they are reaching out for help. 
Do you think that is a fair analysis ? 

Miss Pace. I think like anyone that uses drugs, I think deep 
down inside they want to set straight ; everybody, no matter how tough 
and how hard and how cold they get, everybody wants help, no matter 
how bad they try to cover it up. People have different ways of asking 
for help. Because a lot of people have too much false pride to come 
right out and say, u Hey, I need help. Please help me." They are not 
going to say that because of their egos and everything else— that 
blows their act. 

Mr. Brasco. I want to commend you for foithrightness. Seed ap- 
pears to be a worthwhile program and one that instills self-worth and 
value m you so that you are able to come befom this committee in open 
assembly and talk about your problems very openly and candidly. I 
think that is probably the first thing we have to do, face ourselves and 
our problems realistically. 

Again, I don't know what you have but I do hope you hold on to it, 
and spread a little more of it around. 

Thank you for being here. 

[Applause.] 

Chairman Pepper. Before we take a brief recess here for the accom- 
modation of our reporter, I want to thank not only my friend, un- 
distinguished colleague from Nebraska, because of his kind efforts as 
chairman but also I think the candor which you young people have 
achieved. Our committee is obligated to Mr. Kangel and Mr. Brasco, 
who were the first ones to bring to the committee's attention the gravity 
of this problem. They brought to Washington a gentleman who made 
a number of documentaries revealing the extent to which drugs are 
being used in the schools. We Mere persuaded by Mr. Brasco and Mr. 
Range! that this was a very grave problem and we found a confirma- 
tion of that in our subsequent hearings. 

We will take a 5-minute recess. 

(A brief recess was takeu.) 

Chairman Pepper. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Keating, would you like to inquire ? 

Mr. Keating. Yes, I would. I think it might be well to hear from the 
other side of the aisle at the moment and say to you that I want to join 
with Mr. Brasco in congratulating you for your foresight in brinffin<r 
this committee to Florida. ° 

I might say this is my second trip to Florida on drugs. I came down 
with Congressman Frey last fall in relation to international traffic 
m drugs; but this area of drugs in schools, and this committee under 
your leadership, has been really tremendous. I am pleased as a new 
Member of Congress to be serving with you in this capacity. ■ 

Chairman Pepper. Thank you very much. You have been a verv 
valuable member of the committee, Mr. Keating. 

82-401—72 0 
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Mr. Keating. Let me get to a number of questions. 

Miss MacDonald, if I may ask you first: There was an occasion 
earlier that you and two others were able to infect a whole school in 
the use of drugs by persuasion, by selling, and so on. I was asking 
you if it is possible that you and others jike you who have been down 
the road and are now members of Seed can reinfect the schools with 
your attitudes now in a big attempt to change the attitude of all the 
students ? 

Miss MacDonald. Yes, I think so. If you go back into a school, when 
the kids do go back to school, they act completely different. They will 
go back there and they are happy and the people can see it in their eyes 
and their eyes arc sparkly ; they arc totally different. The hard look on 
their face is gone; their faces are softened and even their old friends 
can see change. Just by setting a good example and being yourself, it 
has a lot of effect on ail the other kids. They get curious and they say, 
"Hey, you know, what's with Harry over here — you know, how come he 
is so happy ; what's going on with him ?" 

And tney come up and say, "Why are you like this?" They say, 
"I have been going to Seed" or whatever. 

I think the attitude can have a great effect on kids, as the peer 
pressure as far as drugs are concerned has effect on a lot of the kids. 
I think now when the kids go back to school their effect and their 
attitudes on themselves as well as on others will have a good effect. 

Mr. Keating. Is this a great step toward getting us back to an atti- 
tudinal change? 

Miss IuacDonald. Yes ; I think peer pressure is the one thing that 
got us on drugs and peer pressure is the only thing that will keep kids 
off drugs. 

Mr. Keating. So as your numbers increase and the strength and 
courage of the convictions of the individuals are strengthened, you 
feel that this is going to isolate the thought that you have to be cool 
and you have to take drugs to be cool ? 

Miss MacDonald. Eight. Nobody wants to be left out. We have 
gotten a lot of kids straight and the kids go back and everybody 
starts to say, u Well, maybe we ought to trv it, give it a try, to sec 
what it is like." I feel eventually everybody is going to get straight. I 
really do. I believe in that. I believe everybody can do it. 

Mr. Keating. That is really what it is all about: 

Miss MacDonald. Right. 

Mr. Keating. All right. Let me ask : In assistance toward the end of 
getting everyone straight and the development of Seed and the expan- 
sion of Seed and the strengthening of the peer pressure toward these 
goals, what role, in your opinion, can the classroom teacher play in 
slowing down the spread of drugs within the student body? 

Miss MacDonald. I think the teacher should speak up. if he knows 
that one of his students is using drugs he should go to the principal 
or go to the parents and speak up, say, "Hey, this kid is using drugs." 
A lot of times they say, "I don't know if I should do this; I could lose 
my job." We could say, "What happens if the next clay the kid over- 
dosed and you had to tell the parents; that is your responsibility. If 
you know somebody is using drugs and you really believe you can help 
them, that is your responsibility, your obligation, to really help them, 
try to better these kids." 
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Mr. Keating. In your opinion, the teacher should notify the admin- 
istrator of the school and also the parent? 
Miss MacDonald. I believe so, yes. 

Mr. Keating. And what is the responsibility of the administrator 
at that point and also the parents? Lets take it one at a time. 

Miss MacDonald. The administration should at least contact the 
parents and at least make an attempt and say, "Hey, your kid is using 
drugs. Here are the things that you could do for your kid." Then I 
think it is up to the parents to take it from there. 

A lot of parents don't want to see their kids get straight; they 
would rather have sick kids than have them well. A lot of parents do 
want to help their kids and I think it is their responsibility then, now 
that they have been made aware of the fact that their kids do use 
drugs. I think it is their responsibility to take the next step. 

Mr. Keating. So the administrator must support the teachei-s, the 
classroom teachers? 

Miss MacDonald. Right. 

Mr. Keating. And that is essential ? 

Miss MacDonald. Right. 

Mr. Keating. Otherwise, it can ? t succeed because of worry about 
security of job and so on ? 

Miss MaoDonald. I think, too, if teachers and the administration 
really work together and everything, whether the parent is coopera- 
tive or not, I think if they know this kid needs help and their parents 
aren't going to do anything, I think the administration should be able 
to force it, say, "All right, this kid is going to go here and get this help 
and if he doesn't go there, doesn't go through the program, then he is 
not going to be accepted back in the school." [Applause.] 

Mr. Keating. Should any sanctions be placed on the teacher for 
failure to notify or report? 

Miss MacDonald. I think so. 

Mr. Keating. What kind? 

Miss MacDonald. I don't really know, but I think there might be 
a law saying that. A lot of tcachei*s I know are afraid to go and say to 
somebodv his son or daughter is using drugs, especially if that parent 
is very close minded and doesn't want to hear it. The} can always have 
them fired. 

Mr. Keating. I sometimes think legislative bodies pass too many 
laws and much of it can be handled by internal regulation. Internal 
regulations that were strictly enforced by the administrator on the 
teacher and by the school board on the administrator and the in- 
dividual schools might have the effect that I think you are talking 
about. 

Miss MacDonald. If the teacher has failed to report somebody that 
is using drugs and they know definitely that they are using drugs, I 
think the administration should take some sort of action. 

Mr. Keating. An integral part of this successful interplay is the 
role of the parent or parents ; is that correct ? 

Miss MacDonald. I didn't understand. 

Mr. Keating. Well, the parents have to be involved in this whole 
process? 
Miss MacDonald. Right. 
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Miv Keatixg. What options should be available to the parents? The 
Seed program is an obvious option. 
Miss MacDoxald. Right. 
Mr. Keatixg. And then? 

Miss MacDoxald. Well, I don't know. They should, I guess, go to 
the Seed : that is one thing they can do. From my own personal experi- 
ence, I don't know of any other place. There aren't too many options. 

Mr. Keatixg. However, it does take everyone's cooperation? 

Miss MacDoxald. Right If you have the full cooperation, there is 
no way a kid is going to'be able to get out of it. A lot of times we have 
parents that don't cooperate at all and still we get the kids straight 
despite the parents. 

Mr. Keatixg. Can the student play off the teacher against the parent 
and the parent against the teacher ? 

Miss MacDoxald. They sure can. 

Mr. Keatixg. That is a regular game they play ? 

Miss MacDoxald. Oh, sure; they play off the teachers against the 
parents. 

Mr. Keatixg. And they are fairly successful ? 
Miss MacDoxald. Not if they are at Seed; they don't get away 
with it. 

Mr. Keatixg. I am not talking about Seed. T am talking about the 
normal course of events in the junior high school. 

Miss MacDoxald. A parent is going to listen to their son or daughter 
before they are usually going to listen to some outsider and the kids 
can probably get away with it pretty much. 

Mr. Keatixg. Does this fairly represent what the other members of 
the panel feel ? 

(All panelists noa affirmatively.) 

Mr. Keating. Specifically, what can the teacher do in classrooms 
or in the hallways when he sees someone nodding or who is obviously 
on drugs? 

Miss MacDonald. Take him down to the dean's office and have the 
dean talk to him; call in his parents and the parents talk to him; 
explain the situation to the parents and tell them what their options 
are. 

Mr. Keatixg. What about the strictly and purely law enforcement? 
Should the lavatories be patrolled or the parking lots be patrolled? 

Miss MacDoxald. I think so, a little bit more carefully. I know 
they have people that are in the schools watching kids, security, 
and also people in plain clothes and everything. It doesn't seem 
to do much good; it is kind of like a big game. You keep going and 
see if the police can catch you or not, who can outsmart them. 

Mr. Keatixg. Aren't you really asking for more discipline 

Miss MacDonald. Right; it takes a lot of discipline. 

Mr. Keating. And clearly defined regulations so you know if you 
step beyond that line something is going to happen ? 

Miss MacDoxald. Right. 

Mr. Keating. Right now, you challenge that line and it keeps moving 
farther back? 

Miss MacDonald. Right now the kids challenge it until somebody 
puts his foot down and says something is going to be done. 
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Mr. Keating. How many of the panelists are presently in school? 
Mr. Pellegrini. I am. 
Miss Eyser. I am. 

Mr. Keating. How are your grades in school, Mr. Pellegrini ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. This amazed me when I went back to school. Before 
thfcie wasn't anything I did on my own. I was cheating. Now I am in 
heed and I go back here and I have only been back in the school a 
week and a half and I took two tests and I got B on them: so that is 
proof right there. 

Mr. Keating. A pleasant surprise ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Right. 

Mr. Keating. Sally Pace, what is your record now, compared to 
before? 1 

Miss Pace. I got like all E's and incompletes; I didirt make "ood 
grades at all. I was suspended a lot. When I went back I had alTc's 
and B\s and I had a couple of A's. This vcar I am making more A's 
and B s than C's. * 

Mr. Keating. Ann, what is your situation ? 

Miss Ryser. I got five A's and a B in phys ed since I have been 
straight. I have had an A average. 

Mr. Keating. What were your grades before ? 

Miss Ryser. My teacher is here— one of them I used to have. I had 
straight E's all year. 

Mr. Keating. v So obviously the attention to schoolwork, attention to 
activities, has increased. Is any one of the three of you back in school 
actively working within your peer group on the drug problem and 
your friends who are still on drugs ? 

Mr. Peli^grini. Well, when I go to school, I don't talk to these 
people, because I have nothing in common with them anymore I 
just set a good example. I just do the right things for niyself. If 
they see that and like it, they know where they can go. 

Mr. Keating. And you do it your way ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Right. 

Mr. Keating. Miss race ? 

Miss Pace. I set an example for them. Like my old friends, there 
is nothing they would like better than to see me get stoned again. 
They would really like that because I am straight now and they 
can see that I am happy and that I am starting to stand up on 
my own two feet and do the right things. Thev would really like— 
they try to turn me on a lot and everything. There is just 'no way 
that they are going to accept anything that I am going to say to 
them. They know that the Seed is there; they know about the open 
meetings. 1 

Everybody in our school knows about the Seed; that is why we 
said force people to come in because mv friends aren't going to come in 
woTk 86 afmid; they are scared ; the J know it ^ going to 

Mr. Keatixo. Is that essentially your feeling? 
Miss Ryser. That is the same way I felt, too. 

Mr. Keating. What part does truancy play in this whole business, 
missing school, missing classes? Is the attendance record rather lax 
or is it very strict m the taking of attendance in classrooms? 
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Miss Ryskr. It was lax. 

Mi-. Keating. If the attendance records arc kept at every class, 
would this be a lead into those 1 who are continual truants and a lead 
into watching more closely who might be involved in drugs? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Well, sure, you can take close attendance but 
if the kid is going to get stoned he is going to get stoned. Even 
when I did go to class I would get stoned before class or during 
school ; even during phys ed you can go out and get stoned. Even 
if the kid is in class he* may still be stoned: so it has to go further 
than that. 

Sure, that is good, taking attendance, but when I went to class I was 
loaded every dav I was there, but I didn't do anything there because I 
was stoned. So it has to go further ; you have to make sure when you 
.see somebody you have to do something about it. 

Mr. Keating. Miss MacDonald ? 

Miss MacDonald. As far as attendance taking is concerned, when 
you take attendance you put the absentees outside the door. I used to 
work in a dean s office and any of my friends that were skipping, I 
used to go around and collect all the slips, mark off who was there, who 
wasn't and I just threw the slips away and nobody ever got caught. 
You have different hours, different shifts, but usually you have some- 
body you know on every shift, and nobody ever gets caught because 
the kids are doing it. 

Mr. Keating. Are a number of the teachers afraid of the students? 

Miss MacDonald. I would say so. 

Mr. Keating. In what way are they afraid ? 

Miss MacDonald. I don t know. My teachers were afraid to say 
things to me because they didn't know what I would do; they didn't 
know how I would react. I used to give just about every one of 
them a hard time and they all hated me pretty Diuch; but I think they 
are afraid of what the kids could do to them. 

Mr. Keating. What role, if any, is there for the religious or the 
clergy in this program for rehabilitation of students, or did they play 
anv role so far as you a re concerned ? 

iliss MacDonald. You mean like in the Seed ? 

Mr. Keating. Well, in any way; in the whole drug picture, do you 
find that they are helpful ; they are involved or they arc not involved? 

Miss MacDonald. JS t o, I don't think thev arc helpful at all. There 
are a lot of churches. People go to churches and they set up places 
for kids' recreation and everything, for tlicin to get together. When 
the kids get together they sell their dope and buy their dope and 
get stoned right there at the church. The people think they are 
doing a great job and all they arc doing is creating more hangouts for 
the kids to buy and sell their drugs. So I don't think they are doing 
any good at all. 

Mr. Keating. What about the programs that arc presently in the 
.school? Have you each had a drug program in school? What do you 
think of these programs? 

Miss Ryser. Well. I have seen a drug program in school since I have 
been straight and all they do is laugh at it and joke it off. But the 
one I saw was 6 days— 3 days of sex and 3 days of drug education. On 
the third day of the drug education the Seed kida came and spoke to 
our school. That is the only time that they ever really paid attention. 
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They laughed it off later because all their friends were with them then, 
but you could tell that when they all walked out they looked different 
because when it really hit home with thein that they were doing the 
exact tilings they knew what they were doing wrong. 

Mr. Keating. Until the Seed kids came and talked was it pretty good 
or not? 

Miss Ryskr. It was pretty good if you arc straight, but they wouldn't 
listen. I got a lot out of it. Being straight, I understand a lot more 
about drugs, a lot more about sex, but nobody else listened to it. 

Mr. Keating. Miss Pace ? 

Miss Pace. We had all kinds of them at my school. I had one in 
ninth grade, then I had another one in the 10th grade. We had one in 
biology and phys ed. They run all sorts of different ding programs and 
every teacher thinks they have the answer. We would just sit in the 
back of the room and I knew more about the drugs then thev did 
on the movies. Like they said: "Look at John; he is doing pep 
pills; sec him fall; he is sleeping/' And I didn ? t— man, it didn't 
make any sense. Either they make it so unreal to where it just 
seems like it is not going to be like that. It is too farfetched to 
believe the films, and the way that they tell you. Or else, they 
make it seem like it is something good. It is one or the other. That 
is just not the way. You can ? t really scare a kid into not using 
drugs because it is not going to work because fear only lasts for 
so long. It is not going to keep them straight to scare them. Thev 
have to want to stay straight, not because they are scared of over- 
dosing or getting strung out or something like that, like thev show 
in the movies. 

Mr, Keating. Mr. Pellegrini? You were convicted of some felonies? 

Air. Pellegrini. I was arrested and when I went to court I beat 
all my charges or my lawyer did for me. The one I got put into 
bced for, they are withholding adjudication, so I don't consider that 
benig convicted. 

Mr. Keating. So you really don ? t have any convict ons or any 
felonies? 
Mr. Pellegrini. Right. 

Mr. Keating. Well, I do want to join in thanking you. 
Mr. Chairman, I am sure there are some others who want to ask 
some questions. 
Thank you, 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Mann ? 

Mr. Mann. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

You have already expressed your view that peer pressure is the 
strongest motivation for moving on the drug scene. What have you 
learned, based on your own experience and talking to others? What 
have parents done or failed to do that contributed toward your getting 
on drugs ? 

Miss Pace. Nothing. 

Mr. Pellegrini. Nothing at all. 

Mr. Mann. The best parents in the world do not control the situa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Right. 

Mr. Mann. Ann, you and Sally both mentioned that you started on 
liquor. Yours was liquor and yours was beer ? 
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Miss Pace. Liquor. 

Chairman Pepper. What did you go to next ? 
Miss Pace. Pot. 
Miss Ryser. Pot. 

Mr. Mann. Sally, you mentioned t »t you thought going to chemi- 
cals was a very bad thing to do. Yet you dicl ? 

Miss Pace. Yes, I swore that I would never smoke pot, either, 
when I was drinking. Then after I started smoking pot I swore I 
would never do junk; then, when my friends were doing junk, they 
would tell me what it felt like to get off with a syringe, just shooting 
everything—they shot everything they could cook up. 

Mr. Mann. So it is just a progression, but none of you seemed to 
have gotten to heroin ; three of them did. 

Did you get hooked on it ? 

Miss MacDonald. Yes. 

Mr. Mann. Did you go through cold turkey when you got off it ? 
Miss MacDonald. Can Isay something about that? 
Mr. Mann. Yes. 

Miss MacDonald. Everybody has made such a big deal out of 
kicking junk; it is pretty much of a joke. It is one tiling if you are 
kicking heroin in a room by yourself and all you can think about is 
getting off and you are watching the clock and you know you have 
to get off in about 15 minutes or something like that, and you make 
yourself as miserable as possible. 

It is another thing if you are coming off heroin and you are with 
a group of people who are constantly talking to you, willing to help 
you, just totally keep your mind off it. 

Junkies are pretty good actors and actresses and when they want 
something they can get as sick as anything and they will have you 
believing they are really in bad shape and they are not. Alcohol is a 
lot worse to come off of than heroin and they have blown it way out 
of proportion. 



Miss MacDonald. When I first came into Seed, I was shooting 
about $200 a day. 
Mr. Mann. Ann, what was your experience in getting off it? 
Miss Ryser. I was never strung out on it ; I didn't do heroin all the 
time. I mostly did barbiturates. I used barbiturates every day. 
Mr. Mann. Larry, were you a hard-core addict ? 
Mr. Pellegrini. No ; just before I went to Seed, for maybe 2 months, 
I was shooting about $40 a day ; I was on the road. I was getting closer 
but I wasn't completely strung out yet. 

Mr. Mann. With all this promotion of drugs that you were engaged 
in, all of you, when you got to the Seed weren't you determined to 
blow it, too; and why didnx you succeed? Didnt you take drugs then? 

Miss MacDonald. When I came into the Seed I expected everybody 
to be sitting around stoned and figured I could find a few connections 
and set up a few deals; and I walked into the Seed and I was shocked; 
everybody was straight. Their eyes were clear; they were talking: 
they could think, and they were really talking about problems and 
things like that. It was not just — how is it going, man; is everything 
all right? It really surprised me and it scared me; it was the first 
drug program I had ever been to that the people were straight, and it 
is the only one that I could say they were straight. 
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Mr. Maxx. Lurry, did you try to find any customers ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. I was scared. I looked for every way out that I 
could find. There was none. I am not talking about trying to escape. 
I am talking about trying to find things wrong with the place. But. 
sure, there are a few thing* people don't agree with, but everything 
they teach you there is the truth. You can't help but learn. Yon can't 
help but want to get straight in there because you see the happiness 
that these people have and you want it. You really want it bad, be- 
cause you can have it yourself if you really work for it. 

Mr/ Manx. In your case, back when you were obtaining money 
through robbery and otherwise— -you mentioned one time you got over 
$700 and you bought drugs with it — why wasn't your drug operation 
a profitmaking operation I Why did you have to steal ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Well, because I was doing all the dope. I was sell- 
ing the dope, but the money I made from selling dope I would be 
buying more dope, so I would get nowhere. I had to keep getting 
money from somewhere because once the dope is in your arm this 
is money in your arm, so you just have to keep doing it because you 
would blow money everv day. 

Mr. Manx. Did von give a lot of drugs away ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. I would turn on the people I did iunk with, 
there were only about three or four of them and we would turn each 
other on ; but when it comes to selling dope to other people, stuff like 
that, it would be a strict thing. We would try to give tnem as little 
as we could so there would be more for us. 

Mr. Manx. Now, getting to your current role of setting a good ex- 
ample for your peers in your school and thinking back to when you 
started, do' you think that the peer pressure — I will admit that this 
will be a factor of how many of the peers are going to be straight — 
but is the peer pressure ever" going to be strong enough to keep that 
person from saying, "Well they tried it; they know what it is like and 
we haven't tried it?" Sure, they can be straight but is your pressure 
going to be enough to keep you S or 4 or 5 , ^ai*s ago from experiment- 
ing with it, trying? 

Miss Pace. Well, for myself, I don't really worry about 4 or 5 vears 
from now. I think about today and staying straight today. If I can 
stay straight today then I feel like I have accomplished something. 
I don't want to worry about the future because that is the way to 
mess yourself up. 4 

Mr. Mann. But looking at what was 3 or 4 or 5 years ago, even if 
you had peer pressure, like you are able to exert now, from straight 
kids, would you have tried it? Would you have gone ahead and ex- 
perimented with drugs just to get it off your mind ? 

Miss Pace. Are you talking about — wait 

Mr. Mann. I am talking about the ones you are going to influence 
now. Are you going to be able to keep them from experimenting even 
though they see in you as a straight kid ? 

Miss Pace. People that are already straight ? 

Mr. Mann. People that have never been on d: i<gs. 

Miss Pace. If t feel they are worth being friends with and they 
are not going to play games with me and they are going to be honest 
people, then fine: I will l>e their friend; but the minute they start get- 
ting an attitude, that's it. I don't want people that cause trouble in 
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class or anything, whether they are straight or not, as my friends. 1 
am really particular about whom I pick as niv friends now. 
Mr. Mann. You, Lybbi ? 

Miss MacDonald. I think what you are trying to say is people 4 
or 5 years ago were straight. Do you think that it was peer pressure 
that prevented them from using drugs. 

I am trying to think back to how I would feel, but there arc a lot 
more. Like peer pressure is one of the main things, but if you have 
enough self-respect for yourself, if yon love yourself and" yon are 
really honest and you really believe in yourself and believe you can do 
the right things, I think you can stay straight. There are a lot of 
people who have never used drugs but are really totally messed up as 
far as thinking is concerned, what their ideals are. 

What I consider straight is not just being off drugs but somebody 
that has changed their values all around, that has respect for them- 
selves, love for themselves and can love other people, can be honest, 
doesn't have to play games, can be themselves. That is what I consider 
straight. 

Mr. Mann. I don't expect you to have a magic answer for this, but 
how do we develop that sort of attitude as children are coming along, 
before they reach the maturity that yon have ? 

Miss MacDonald. There are a lot of people that have come to the 
Seed that, maybe have brothers or sisters that are using the drugs; 
or have that druggy attitude just before they get into using drugs; 
and just by the way their brothers and sisters go home and they talk 
about what they are learning, how they feel; they become open and 
learn how to talk to people and be honest with them. A lot of the 
attitude can be a better attitude when they start to figure out how 
people are thinking. Then it is really, I guess, a matter of choice. 

Miss Pace. A lot of people don't really realize the impact they have 
on other people, how they can change' other people. If you look at 
Congressmen, Governors, all that kind of stuff, you can really see how 
much one person can change at lot of people. 
; We really believe at the Seed that we can help change; first, start- 

ing with tlie schools and change the drug problem and, help solve 
it and help this generation. 
Mr. Mann. Thank you. 
Chairman Pepper. Mr. Murphy? 
Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
{ I, too, would like to congratulate these three young ladies and the 

• young gentleman for what obviously is a major" recover}* from a life 

that was leading to ruination for all of von. 
One of the things, though, that troubles me about the schools is that 
» 1 get the feeling we are, putting the jacket on the teachers and the 

! school administrators for what might possibly be a failure at home 

before a child is at an age where the educators and the school admin- 
istrators can have any influence. 
Lot me ask you youngsters — I am the father of three young children 
i and my oldest is in the sixth grade— What can I, as a parent, look for ? 

f What would your advice be to us? 

I Miss MacDonald. I think yon can mostly tell when their attitude 

e starts changing. It starts going down hill and they are becoming more 

' inhibited. 

j 

ERLC 
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Mr. Murphy. Could your parents have saved you from this experi- 
ence you went through by taking some otlier action or by treating you 
differently? 

Miss MacDoxald. The only thing is. it is hard to say because my 
parents were really strict. They were the type of people who didn't 
want me going anywhere, saying you have' got to do this; you have 
got to do that. I was pretty responsible, but when it came down to my 
peel's. I wouldn't listen. Kids today won't listen to parents, teachers, 
anybody. The only people they will listen to are peel's. You can get 
a letter feel for kids, try to do the best you can and if the problem 
does arise, say hey, there is something definitely wrong, then you can 
help whatever the situation is. 

Mr. MrnriiY. What I think you arc saying, then, is that you 
wouldn't take the advice of yourpa rents. Instead you had to go out 
and experience this yourself, listening to the bad advice from your 
peers instead of listening to the advice of your parents. 

Miss MacDoxald. I know for myself when I look back, everything 
that my parents told me was usually true and everything that hap- 
pened to me, my parents told ine would happen. 

Mr. Mikphy. Hut you wouldn't accept this prior to your experience? 

Miss Mac Donald. Right, I wouldn't accept it* and I still wouldn't 
accept it when I came into the Seed. 

Mr. Murphy. Prior to your experience, did you think a teacher 
could have changed the path you were traveling? 

Miss MacDonau). Unlessthey forced me into some kind of a situa- 
tion where I would have to change. Like I said, children today won't 
listen to their teachers or parents; they will give you the excuse, what 
do you know; you never used drugs ; how do you know? You don't 
understand ine. It is the same story. 

Mr. Murphy. Is the consensus of all four of you that the teachers 
are literally afritid to take action or repoit what they suspect to be 
your activities out of fear that parents may retaliate by saying. u No, 
not my boy or girl ; how rtnne you accuse them of that,"andthat these 
teachers are not hacked up by the administrators ? 

Miss MacDoxald. Yes; t think a lot of them are. There are a lot 
of good teachers, too. A lot of teacher I know have spoken up and 
they have put their jobs on the line. 

Mr. Mi'rpiiy. Have they lost iobs as a result of their actions? 

Miss MacDoxald. Surprisingly not; no, but they do put their jobs 
on the line and everything, and usually, when the parents realize 
what happens, the parents are very grateful. Hut then, again, there 
are a lot of parents that don't want to see it. Tliey have gotten a lot of 
hassle from them. 

Mr. Murphy. Are all four of you young people of the opinion that 
we need stricter discipline in the schools? 

(All panelists sIiook their heads affirmatively.) 

Mr. MvitPiir. Would anybody take exception to that ? 

Miss Ryseu. I agree, but the thing is the kind of discipline they are 
giving now is like Junior Haven and court- and jail and all that; and it 
doesn't do any good at all because you go in theit* and you can buy just 
as much drugs; yon can do whatever you want. You arc still not fac- 
ing your problems and still not facing your responsibilities and it is 
not doing any good at all. If this discipline were replaced with some- 
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thing like the Teed, something like this, where they can get the help. 
That is what they need, not to sit in jail and get worse. 

Mr. Mnn'HY. l^arry, you mentioned that you committed a number 
of crimes ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Right. 

Mr. Murphy. Would you give us a general estimate of the number 
of crimes? — Do you know the difference between a misdemeanor and 
a felony ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Yes. 

Mr. Mcrphy. Maybe you know better than we do. 

How many crimes dicl you commit, either before you were appre- 
hended or at the time you came into the Seed program ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. I really couldn't say, you know. 

Mr. MrnpiiY. Give me an approximate number. 

Mr. Pellkgkixi. Every clay I committed a crime ; smoking pot, that 
is a crime. 

Mr. Murphy. No, no. I mean a crime to get the money to pay for 
the habit. 

Mr. Pellegrini. Altogether, you want me to make a total, approx- 
imately ? 
Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

Mr. Pk llkgrixt. A hundred or more. I don't know exactly. 
Mr. Murphy. Would you say this is true of other fellows vou knew 
with similar habits to yours ? 
Mr. Pellegrini. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Murphy. We have had testimony from certain Governors that 
of their total population in the penitentiary system, for instance in 
Pennsylvania, Governor Shapp estimated a good 65 to 70 percent of 
the inmates in the State penitentiary system were there on drug- 
related crimes. I can see this now when you talk of your experiences. 

Mr. Pellegrini. Ri^ht. I never would have gotten into stealing or 
doing the things I did if I had never gotten into drugs. You just have 
to do it. 

Mr. Murphy. I think we have covered a lot of the questions of how 
you got into it. I would like to get into the question of your contact, 
for instance, the high school. 

You would get it from other students, but where would the outside 
contact be? 

Mr. Pellegrini. You mean, where do these kids that bring it in 
get it from? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, in school your peel's who are getting Hie dope, 
where do they get it from? How high up are yon allowed to go? 
Mr. Pellegrini. It goes all the way up. There are some kids that 

fit it from their parents. There are some kids that know older people, 
on know this guv 35 or 40 years old. 
Mr. Murphy. He would come by the school ? 
Mr. Pellegrini. No; I would go to his place and I would get what- 
ever he had and I would go out and sell it for him. 

Mr. Murphy. Is that as far as you have ever got? Would this fellow 
over take you to his source ? 
Mr. Pellegrini. No. 

Mr. Murphy. Did he ever take you to his source? 
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Mr. Pbllborixi. No, he usually kept it quiet because von can't trust 
anybody. You don't know whom to trust, bemuse of what might 
happen. 

Mr. Murphy. Because of informers? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Xot only that, because if this guy told me where he 
got his dope from, I would have probably have tried to go and rip off 
the guy he got his dope from or maybe, vou know 

Mr. Murphy. Cut the price? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Right, or go to him so I could make more cash my- 
self. You can't trust anybody. 

Mr. Murphy. In your opinion, Larry, could the Seed program be 
moved into the school proper and made to work, or would it work best 
outside the school ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. It has to be separate because you know you need 
this; like an every day thing. It has got to be for a long period of 
time. You can't be on a part-time basis. The kids have got to get 
straight because, while you are in school, you arc thinking about other 
things, because you are at the Seed and you have to concentrate on 
yourself and that is the only way you are going to get straight. You 
have to drop everything else. You have to concentrate on work, on 
yourself, because m the schools there is not enough time to do this 
and plus who would you want to be the rap ieaders? 1 mean you 
would have to have adults, teachers? There again the kids are not 
going to listen to them. It has to be on a full-time basis. 

Mr. Murphy. In other words you wouldn't accept the reasoning or 
warnings of anyone who did not have experience with drugs or some 
facet of the drug culture? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Eight, because they have never traveled the road 
that we did. You can't listen to people like that. All they have 
learned is from what people tell them or what books they read; but, 
you hear kids talking about what they actually did, and you can 
relate to them. But these guys, they just talk aboiv, things tliey read 
out of a book or what other people told them. It is not actually coming 
from them. It is an outside source. 

Mr, Murphy. Ajjain, Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate you for 
bringing the committee here. I would also like to congratulate these 
four young adults who have given me a tremendous insight into this 
problem. 

I congratulate you and I know I should congratulate the personnel 
at the Seed for the fine work they are doing. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pepper, Thank you very much, Mr. Murphy. 
Mr. Keating, do you have another question ? 

Mr. Keating. Mr. Chairman, why don't you go ahead with the 
other members? 
Chairman Pepper. Very Well. 
Mr. Kangel? 

Mr. Kangel. Yes, I would like to join with my colleagues in telling 
you that it has been a brandnew experience for us to come in contact 
with people that have managed to resolve a very personal problem. We 
don't nave the answer yet. 

I have been trying, last night and today, to find out— perhaps I 
could start with you— what was it at Seed that allowed you to under- 
stand that you must love yourself, find sel f -respect ? 
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Mr. Pellegrini. It i.s like when I walked in there, like Lybbi said, 
everybody was so honest. People were telling about themselves, 
their real selves. They weren't playing games, weren't trying 



straight. They were all working for one goal. It just impressed ma so 
much that I just wanted to make it. 

Mr. Rangel. Did you have any type of physical or psychiatric ex- 
amination before you went to Seed ? 
Mr. Petxkgrini. No. 

Mr. Rangel. Is any tyj<? of examination taken to determine the 
degree of drug abuse that a person may have ? 

Sir. Pellegrini. It is really not necessary to know whether you 
smoke pot once or never smoked pot, you have a bad attitude. It doesn't 
make any difference. 

Mr. Rangel. Are vou really saying, then, that this therapeutic pro- 
gram would be goocl for a person whether they have turned on with 
dings or never been involved ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Right. We have kids that are there just for an atti- 
tude problem that never touched drugs in their life. 

Mr. Rangel. So in terms of fraternity, the Seed program would be 
good for someone who was not involved with anything except his own 
personal problems. 

Mr. Pellegrini. Right. All they can do is help you, because 
there are a lot of things in life that I never realized in my life. 
It makes you see all these things. It gives you an insight on life, 
how you can go through every day in your life and make it the best day 
of your life, just live and be happy. You can find a problem and you 
can cope with it and meet it head on instead of running from it all the 
time. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, when you were turned on with drugs, there was 
a general attitude that straight people just weren't right, and you 
couldn't have any rapport with them. Do you fed now, being a part of 
Seed, that you now oelong to the most superior peer group? 

Mr. Pellegrini. We don't bag ourselves as being better than any- 
body else. We are really not concerned with anybody on the outside; 
we are just concerned with ourselves. We don't go around saying we 
are the best. We are just concerned with ourselves, doing the right 
thing for ourselves. 

Mr. Rangel. If there is no examination to determine the degree of 
drug abuse and if, in fact, one can just come in and say look — you know, 
swallow the ego and say, it looks like I have a problem and I need a 
little help — how can one determine whether a drug addict or former 
junkie, being so shrewd and so slick and such a terrific con artist, 
whether or not you are putting me on now ? 

Miss MacDonald. You ought to be able to tell it in our eyes and you 
ought to be able to tell whether we are sincere or not. I don't think if 
you are a real slick junkie, I don't think a real slick junkie is going to 
sit up here and talk before all these people and be honest and teb of 
their experiences, because that is jeopardizing them. 

I know before I would never do anything like this; I would never 
speak against drugs. I would never sit and talk to all these people and 
tell them how I feel and what I think should be done. I wor ld never 
have done that. I could have cared less. I would have said, "Oh, there 




were 




;or one reason: To get 
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is a Crime Committee meeting going on ; big deal." But I am here and 
I am trying to do something about it. If I was still a slick junkie and 
was still trying to con. I wouldn't be sitting here right now. [Applause.] 

Mr. Kaxgel. I should have prefaced my remarks bv saying I do be- 
lieve. I was just asking a question. 

But tell me, now that you have found yourself, and it seems abun- 
dantly clear that most of you doirt have any other solutions except 
the Seed program; do you believe that that really is the only true, 
honest experience you have had in this area? If you were to be trans- 
ferred to Xew York, do you believe that you would continue to he 
straight? Have you really received enough spiritual guidance that you 
could make it without the group or the peer pressure ? 

Miss Pace. Yes, I think so: and it wouldn't reallv be called spiritual 
guidance. I guess you could call it that, but it is more a combination of 
Jove, honesty, understanding, and friendship; and you really can't ex- 
plain the program in one sentence or a few paragraphs or anything. 

Mr. Kaxgel. Could you give me a rundown as tonow you would stait 
in the morning; are classes given to you about the values of love and 
self-respect? 

Miss Pace. No, it is rap. 

Mr. Raxoel. Is it all rap sessions where you talk with each other and 
discuss each other's problems with a group leader ? 

Miss Pace. Yes; it is all discussed in the raps with everybody. We all 
talk about how we feel and we all talk honestly and everyone loves one 
another; it's almost like everyone thinks th$t the program is almost 
like the basics, and everyone thinks that it sounds so simple and blah, 
blah, blah. 

But it is like you have to learn how to use your heart and your mind 
together and there are so many things that go into it. You have to know 
that just every person is an individual and you have to know just what 
to use with cveiy person. 

Mr. Kaxgel. How do you find this out ? 

Miss Pace. By your awareness. You look at their eyes and their face 
nnd you watch them and you listen to what they say and you watch in 
the group for how they express themselves, and you know. 

Mr. Rangel. Could you start a group in another city ? 

Miss Pace. With Art s help ; only with Art s help. 

Mr. Rangel. During the time you were ^oing drugs, did you run 
across—especially you, Mr. Pellegrini— nonaddicted pushers who were 
just out there to make a buck ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Yes. 

Miss Pace. Yes. 

Mr. Rangel. Are some of them still operating within the Miami area ? 
Mr. Pellegrini. Yes. 

Mr. Rangel. Is a part of the honesty to turn in a pusher now and 
then? 
Mr. Pellegrini. No. 

Mr. Rangel. Why does that not come into the picture? I am not 
pushing it 

Mr. Pellegrini. Like I said before, we are not concerned with any- 
body else; we are just worred about ourselves. We are not out to bust 
anybody, to bring them in there and say who are your friends on dope. 
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Mr. Rangel. Isn't that part, though, of your love for your fellow 
man, the value of love that you have for yourself i 

Mr. Pellegrini. Yes, I love him just for the fact that he is a human 
being. I am not going to get this dude busted. 

Mr. Rangel. Yon have been through it all; you know what young- 
sters have gone through. Perhaps you can stop someone from contami- 
nating other young people ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Look at it this way : There is nothing you can really 
do. I can get this guy busted but what good will that do ? 

Mr. Rangel. Everybody feels the same way i 

Miss MacDonald. Everybody feels that you are going to stop the 
drug problem by busting all the big pushers and the big man in the 
syndicate or whatever yon want to call it ; everybody thinks that is 
where your problem lies. The only way you are going to stop kids using 
drugs is by turning off the drugs. If you have a big dealer, and if a 
kid doesn't want to use drugs, and if no kid is using drugs, he is out 
of business. You get somebody 35 or 40 years old who has a big busi- 
ness going as far as drugs are concerned — he gets maybe a 10-ycav 
sentence if he gets busted, and he is out in 6 months or whatever. 
The only way you can reallv stop the problem is b> kids stopping using 
drugs, not by locking everybody up. 

Sure, it serves its purpose in a lot of kids. 

Mr. Rangel. I suppose you feel the same way about the people in 
the Miami area that would be receiving stolen goods, the ones that yon 
were selling car parts to, all of that. That is not part of your thing; 
whatever tney do is their business? 

Miss MacDonald. Right. We are not in really any position right 
now. The most important thing for us is to maintain our sobriety and 
do the best that we can as far as helping other people. But as far as 
going directly to people and busting them, I don't think that is any 
good. 

Mr. Rangel. But as secure as you feel now individually, the best that 
you can do for a potential addict or an addict is to set a good example 
unless you had the entire program behind you? Is that generally how 
you feel ? 

Miss MacDonald. That is right. 

Mr. Rangel. And you can't describe the program as to how someone 
else might get the benefits of your experience in another area? 

Miss MacDonald. A different program than anv other program that 
anybody thinks might be the same kind. The only way you can get a 
firm understanding of the Seed program is coming down there and see- 
ing it for yourself. We could sit here and talk all day long, but you can't 
understand it unless you are down there. That is the only way you can 



Mr. Rangel. Thank you very much. 
Chairman Pepper. Mr. Keating, do you have another question? 
Mr. Keating. Yes. I don't want to really explore this, but I notice 
that at least two of you had indicated that you had been drinking ex- 
cessively before you started with pot. Did that play any role at all in 
your getting started into drugs, in your opinion ? 

Miss Pace. Well, it was the whole thing. Drugs all started out to be 
a big game. It was all fun and games, and so was drinking. And it 




was just like, let's see how much we can get away with. And what is 
the proof of love? Discipline, right ? That is the proof of love. 

I kept wanting someone to say, "Hey, no, you can't." And nobody 
ever did. And I drank and I came home drunk and I kept doing this. 
It is like you want to get caught, but you don't. And you keep putting 
vourself in the position over and over again to get caught. It is almost 
like it is just all a sneaky game; to go behind your parents 7 backs and 
the police and teachers and everything else. Kids delight in it. They 
love it, to see how much they can get away with. 

Mr. Keatixg. Is that true of you ? You said you drank ; is that right ? 

Miss Ryser. Yes, it was, when I was drinking it was just like smok- 
ing pot on the weekends when I started smoking pot. The only 
difference was that pot was a big drug, and it was cooler. But it was all 
basically the same thing. I was doing oasically the same thing, with two 
different drugs. 

Mr. Keating. Last night, Mr. Barker asked for me the question 
how many started on pot. I think almost without question, everyone 
at the Seed indicated that was their first start. Do you have any idea 
how many first started with drinking alcohol before they started with 
pot? 

Miss Ryser. Probably about half, at least, more than half. 
Mr. Keating. Mr. Barker, what would you say ? 
Mr. Barker. I say no; I don't think so. A small percentage started 
with drinking. Most of the kids started on pot. 
Mr. Keating. That is all. 
Chairman Peppkr. Mr. Brasco? 

Mr. Brasco. I just wanted to clear something up that my friend 
from New York was exploring. 

I think what you are trying to say — stop me if you think I am 
wrong— is you are there not so much to participate in the enforcement, 
now tliat you are straight and back in school, but by your example, 
change attitudes. Larry, you were a one-man crime wave for a while. 
So that, by your staying straight, there is a definite improvement in 
society. 

I think that is what you were talking about, keeping yourself 
straight and by your example helping others. 
Mr. Rangel. I am glad you cleared that up. 

Mr. Brasco. In any event, at the Seed meeting last night — I think 
it was Mrs. Barker, maybe someone else — I said good night, and she 
said, "I love you." And you are supposed to say that back and I just- 
said good night again. And she saia, "Yon can't say it." 

And you know, she is right* 

I suppose that is as basic as you can get to attihidinal changes. It . 
is that difficult to put your finger on. But whatever it is, it works. 

But let me ask you this question : Yesterday we had a teacher who is 
involved in drug programs tell us that we should legalize pot. Would 
any of you agree with that? 

Miss Pace. No way. 

Miss Ryser. No. 

Miss MacDonald. No. 

Mr. Pfxleroini. No. 
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Mr. Brasco. Just one other thing. Talking about discipline before, 
you said that discipline meant Junior Haven, and I suppose that is 
some kind of youth correctional institution, and other things. I think 
what we are doing again is getting discipline confused with punish- 
ment. The type of discipline I am talking about, that I think we 
should have more of — and I just want you to comment on it — is the 
kind of discipline in the school that sets some kind of standards, 
ranging from dress to conduct. 

Do you agree we should have more of that kind of discipline in the 
schools I 

Miss Ryser. Yes, that is right: I agree. What I was thinking of was 
when I was using drugs, the only thing that I was ever afraid of was 
Junior Haven and jail. 

Mr. Brasco. I wasn't talking about punishment. I was talking about 
the attitude of the teacher. Do you think teachers need more tools to 
be able to effectively deal with the students ? I hear so many teachers 
in the New York area particularly say that if they take any disci- 
plinary action, and I suspect that teachers are for the most part of the 
day an extension of what the parents are at home, if thev take any 
disciplinary action, they will have the mother and the father here 
ready to sue them, to chop their head off, ask for their job, as Lybbi 
was talking about. Do you think we ought to start thinking about creat- 
ing spine atmosphere to protect teachers from that kind of parental 
retaliation for disciplining a student during the course of the school- 
day? 

Miss MacDonald. Yes, if that is going to do sometliing about help- 
ing the teachers change the kids. 
Mr. Brasco. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Pepper. Mr. Nolde has a question. 

Mr. Nolde. Sally, you have described while you were into drugs your 
school grades having a lot of E ? s and incompletes, and so on. What 
happened after vou got straight in terms of graaes? 

Miss Pace. I 1 his year I got one E and one D and all the rest were 
A's and B's. That was in math, which I am not too good at. I try. I 
don't have a good background or whatever it is called. I don't have the 
basics in math. , 

Mr. Nolde. Fine ; very good. You say you have been straight for 
16 months now? 
Miss Pace. Right. 

Mr. Nolde. No further questions, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Pepper. Just two or three questions. 

I heard you all say that you did not favor the legalization of mari- 
huana. There are some people who deny that there is any connection 
between taking marihuana, or pot, and later on becoming an addict 
of heroin. Apparently, they base that position on the fact that there 
is no necessary chemical or physical relationship between the two. But 
as I understood your recital, the three of you progressed to heroin, and 
it arose from the environment in which you were. You were taking 
pot, you were with a group of people and they were taking drups. 
And as you said, somebody said, "How about let s have a little heroin, 
come on, let's have a shot." 

Had you not been in that group of people who were taking drugs, 
then you would not have started heroin; is that correct? 
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Ann. what is your experience? Did you stait from association with 
people who were taking *oine other drug and then you took heroin ? 
Miss Ryskr. Right. 

Chairman Pepper. Was that your experience, Lybbi ? 
Miss MacDonalu. Yes. 

Chairman Pepper. So you don't necessarily have to prove a physical 
connect ion, but if you become a part of an "environment which is the 
drug culture, eventually, somebody in the crowd is going to say, "Well, 
lets have a shot, take a little junk." Isn't that the way it works? 

Mr. Pellegrini. Right. 

Chairman Pepper. One other thing, Larry, you talked about the 
number of robberies in which you participated/ One of them yielded 
$700. Those were felonies, major crimes. You had a weapon. 

Mr. Pellegrini. Right. 

Chairman Pepper. It was armed robbeiy*. For how many were you 
arrested ? 

Mr. Pellegrini. None ; I never got caught. 
^ Chairman Pepper. We have the figures that in Dade County— Mr. 
Sullivan would know more about it than I — but in Dade County we 
have the figures from the authorities that it is estimated that $58 
million worth of property is stolen from the people of Dade County 
every year. They also estimated that about half of that is probably 
property stolen by people just like you, who were robbing to get 



to make it in some way, by selling dope or stealing in order to get the 
money. 

Miss MacDonalu. I got into a lot of forgery, I forged a lot of 
checks ; broke into drug stores ; was selling dope. 

Chairman Pepper. The reason I bring that out is the taxpayers have 
a «ot of problems to bear. We arc very sympathetic with those prob- 
lems. But when we try to get money for these programs — to try to 
set up Seed and other organizations that can accomplish rehabilita- 
tive result— too often, they say we can't afford it, when they are 



ing it, because it is being taken away from thein by robbery and theft. 
A $20 million program would accomplish quite a lot, and that would 
be only half of what we are already paying in Dade County for the 



is not addictive, doesn't have to be taken so frequently, and doesn't 
have side effects. We advocated that $50 million should be put into a 
research program. 

In the United States, we have probably 600,000 heroin addicts. In 
the city of Washington, in the District of Columbia, the authorities 
there estimate that each heroin addict takes illegally, by robbery or 
theft, approximately $50,000 worth of property a year. And they 
estimate that we have 18,000 to 20,000 addicts in the District of 
Columbia. Look what a terrible price the people have paid. 

Now we are moving, as a result of these hearings, we hope ; to be 
able to recommend Federal legislation which will provide assistance 
from the Federal Government in devising educational and other pro- 
grams, the best that can be contrived, that will help the young people 





drug addiction that is prevalent here. 
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in the schools to keep them from becoming a part of the great army 
of addicts we already have. 

Then of course, we have other programs, trying to develop other 
methods of dealing with this problem. 

Just one last thing. I see my sister out there. I introduced her before. 
I am not so sure that the teachers always have the backup from the 
school authorities that they should have if they are going to impose 
the discipline. What do you all think about that? 

Is it true? 

Miss MacDoxald. I know there are a lot of teachers that have 
wanted to do things, but they feel the administration wouldn't back 
them up. 

Chairman Pepper. And the administrators have the pressure from 
the parents or from public opinion. 
Miss MacDoxald. Right. 
Chairman Pepper. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Brasco? 

Mr. Brasco. One of the witnesses commchted yesterday that teachers 
and drug counselors ought to know more about'drugs and drug abuse. 
I just wondered if you thought they would get any benefit from taking 
a look, as we did last night, at what goes on in one of the Seed 
meetings. Do you think it might help when they get back into the 
classroom ? 

Miss Pace. First of all, drugs is only a symptom of the problem. 
They dont really have to know that much about drugs itself. The 
symptoms would be important; to see whether a kid is stoned or not 
or whether he is on drugs, his attitude and everything else. 

Mr. Brasco. I wasn't talking about that, to see what goes on there. 

Miss Pace. I know, the open meetings. That would be a good idea. 
We have had a lot of teachers, a lot of people come down, and they 
have learned a lot more by going to the open meetings. They under- 
stand the drug problem better. 

Mr. Brasco. I get the impression that teachers and drug counselors 
feel that in order to develop a rapport they must agree with the 
student and try to string them along. 

It appears to me your-meeetings are based on confrontation. It is 
something that is diametrically opposed. I am wondering if that route 
is the more successful route. 

Miss. Pace. I think it really would be. We have had a lot of teach- 
ers that have been at our meetings and a lot of principals. They have 
cooperated with us. Most of them that have ever come down there 
cooperate with us really well and they reallv try to help out with what 
we are doing, and try to help with the ding situation. 

Mr. Brasco. Thank you. 

Chairman Pepper. Thank you very much, Sally, Lybbi, Ann, and 
Larry. You have been wonderful witnesses and we are very grateful. 
(Applause.) 

Chairman Pepper. Now that we have seen the offspring, we will find 
the parent, or the author, of Seed, Mr. Art Barker. 
(Applause.) 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Barker, the committee has already indicated 
commendations to you through these wonderful young people who 
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have testified here today. We are very grateful to you for being here. 
Mr. Phillips, will you inquire 9 

Mr. Phillips, Air. Barker, for want of understanding this program 
of yours, I think it would be a good idea if you would tell the com- 
mittee how a young drug abuser gets to your program and what steps 
are taken in the program to assist the young drug abuser? 

STATEMENT OF ART BARKER, PRESIDENT, THE SEED, A REHABILI- 
TATION PROGRAM DESIGNED TO HELP SCH„oE-ACffi CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG ADULTS OVERCOME DRUG ADDICTION, FORT LAUDER- 
DALE, FLA. 

Mr. Barker. I can tell you a little bit about the program. Basically, 
the program consists for most school kids of a 2-week initial course, at 
which time the kid comes from 10 o'clock in the morning until 10 
o'clock at night for 14 days. During that time, he is kept at the home 
of another kid who has l>een through Seed, with a Seed family. We 
have 300 homes of that kind in the area. 

Mr. Phillips. The nub of the program is initially a 14-day program 
and the child comes to you and lie must attend this program from 10 
o'clock in the morning until 10 o'ekok at night. 

Mr. Barker. Then he is returned home with another kid who ha c 
been through the Seed at which lie is staying now. 

Mr. Phillips. So at the end of the day, he then goes home \> xh a 
child who has gone through the program, is senior and more experi- 
enced with the problem. 

Mr. Barker. That is right. 

Mr. Phillips, He then resides there that evening and comes back 
the next morning with the child again ? 
Mr. Barker. That is right. 

Mr. Phillips. You say there are 300 people in the community who 
have agreed to take these children into their homes ? 

Mr. Barker. These are people whose kids have already gone 
through the program. They are so grateful for what has happened to 
their child that they want to help the other children. 

Even after our extended coui*se is over, the end of the whole pro- 
gram—it ends at 3*^ months for most school kids— the kid still wants 
to be a part, and the family wants to be a part, of the Seed in helping 
others and they have opened their hearts to these young people. 

Chairman Pepper. What about bringing in meals? 

Mr. Barker. Right now we have 700 hot meals prepared by four, 
five, or six mothers in their private homes who truck these meals in 
by their station wagons, or any other way, to feed our kids. 

Mr. Phillips. In other worils, the families are supporting this pro- 
gram not only by bringing their children there and making their 
homes available to these young drug abusers, but they ar> also con- 
tributing money, and time and actually cooking food and bringing 
it so the children can eat while they are at the Seed ? 

Mr* Barker. Also providing transportation for poor Idds who don't 
have it going way out of their way, driving from Pinellas County, 
Fort Pierce, way down at the Keys, bringing these kids back and 
forth. We have a fantastic army of contributors. 

Mr. Phillips. You say this is a 14-day program ? 
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Mr. Barker. Well, that is the initial 14 clays. Unless somebody is 
extended, usually that is the case. After 14 days the kid is rcturnecl to 
his own home and goes back to school. Now the boy or girl must come 
in three nights a week, plus one of the two weekend days. He does this 
for the next 3 months. He is not a newcomer. Now he is really getting 
in vol ved in a different aspect of the program. 

Mr. Phillips. Can you tell us what happens from 10 o'clock in the 
morning until 10 o'clock in the evening ? 

Mr. Barker. Basically it is a rap session more than anything else in 
the world. The things that we teach are so simple that most people — 
psychologists, psychiatrists, people from the National Institute of 
Mental Health— all of these people have come to the Seed and spent 
hours trying to get me to explain what happens. I tell them it is the 
simplest thing in the world: We are teaching them a sort of primitive 
Christianity, if you will, teaching them to love themselves, to love 
God and their country, teaching them the ba^c things. You can't teach 
it in an hour. You can't really teach it in an hour in the morning or an 
hour in school. 

Mr, Phillips. I hate to ask you, but could you repeat that answer? 
You were saying, essentially, Various people* from agencies in Gov- 
ernment and other places have come to you and you have explained to 
them you are teaching a basic kind of Christianity which can't be 
taught in schools. 

Mr, Barker. I hate to even make it Christianity, but a basic kind of 
philosophy. Most of our kids become missionaries of sorts when thoy 
walk out of tlicre. but not missionary as most people know it. 

We teach basic things in life that so many other people in life are 
not able to teach today— the schools and the churches— love of self, 
love of others, love of God, love of country. 

If you want to get into it deeper, Dr. Eric Berne has said young 
people have the greatest games in the world that they have learned to 
play. The only trouble is they published the book before this drug cul- 
ture. The most deadly games ever invented is the ding game, localise 
the kid is antiestablishment. antifamily while he is into this period. He 
learns to cop drugs, to do other things to appeal to his peers. The only 
end in this game, the most dangerous life game ever invented, is that 
the kid has only three outs — insanity, imprisonment, or death. 

When these kids come in. when they have learned to understand the 
games they play, when they understand that they don't need to play 
these games any longer, they can be completely* honest, they can be 
themselves — not go into being the tough guy, cool chick, thev once 
were. 

That is the thing. They learn to be' honest, to respect themselves, 
to love others. They want to help others. 

T have a very corny philosophy. I think that all human beings are 
born beautiful, idealistic, romantic, and adventurous, and I think our 
society is sometimes working verv hard to destroy that. I think as an- 
other man said. Alfred Adler. "Every man gets a Second chance to he- 
come the person he was first meant to be." and it is a beautiful thing 
when a person 14. 15. 16 years of age can be taught that and go back 
to the basics and learn from there instead of waiting until they are 70 
and maybe lying on their death bed and realizing they blew the whole 
game. 
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Mr. Pjitlltps. I think maybe we can agree that some of the solutions 
to our problems are basics. 

Mr. Barker. People come to me and say. we want to learn all about 
your techniques, talk in psychological terms, psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists. The techniques are so simple that they overlook it. Each per- 
son who comes to the seed sees something different. An educator conies 
to Seed and he says, yes, I understand what he is doing. I see all of the 
teaching methods are very valid, very sturdy, and very workable. 

A minister comes and sees something else. A psychiatrist comes and 
says, oh, that is peer pressure, group therapy, and so on. So few of 
them really see the total. It is very simple and very basic. 

Mr. Phillips. Some of the techniques which I have been fortunate 
to observe — I wish you would tell us more alxmt them — is that these 
rap sessions go on pretty much all day long. 

Mr., Barker. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. I have not seen one, but I have seen a marvelous film 
of one which was produced here bv a man bv the name of Francis. I 
think he is with NBC. 

Mr. Barker. Channel 4. CBS. He just fainted in the back of the 
room. 

Mr. Phillips. I can only say that not only is television assisting, but 
in this case. Mr. Francis has been most cooperative in showing us that 
particular film. 

I didn't see. personally, one of the rap sessions but I did see his film- 
ing of it. I did speak to some of the people who conducted the rap 
session and I think at the very end of the rap session you came in and 
gave an encouraging word to a young boy who had been grilled pretty 
steadily by his peers. I was impressed and moved by it. 

Mr. Barker. That boy has changed tremendously. That was the 
changing point in that bov\s life. I would like von to see that !>ov. 

Mr. Phillips. I would like to see hi m. 

But in any event, in addition to the rap sessions in which von get 
children to talk about their problems with othei children, question 
them about it and evaluate them, you also have meetings where par- 
ents are involved. Will you tell us about the parents 1 involvement with 
this program ? 

Mr. Barkkr. Unfortunately, because of our society, the parents grow 
further and further away from the kids. What we have to do is, I 
would like to say we reunite a family, but that is not really true. Wc 
unite a family. That is what we do. Mothers and fathers eoine to those 
open meetings and see their kids being honest for the first time, sud- 
denly understanding this whole drug culture and how their kids got 
into it. The reaction of most parents is: (1) "It is all my fault'*; 
(2) they start beating their chests; (3) it is everybody's else's fault; 
and (•! ) how could you do this to me. 

So they coine to this program and start realizing the problem, that 
it is so big. About 75 to 80 percent of your high school kids are well 
into drugs, 50 to 60 percent of your middle school, maybe higher than 
that. So these parents come there and they suddenly understand why 
the attitude change, why the misery, why the unhappiness in the home, 
why the lack of communication and suddenly, they get a chance to 
start all over again, and their family is both there. 
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And it lasts, it lasts forever. You have heard about kids who are 
straight 16 months. We opened the doors 2 years ago and we know 
where those kids are and they are still involved. 

Mr. Phillips. I would like to go further with you on that. The 
parents are involved. 

Mr. Barker. We change the parents as much as we do the kids. If I 
had a special jail for some of the mothers and fathers, I believe we 
would get more kids straight. 

Mr. Phillips. There are certain rules I am interested in. For instance, 
during the first period of time the parents are not allowed to talk to 
the child : isthat correct? 

Mr. Barker. Right. The whole point is the kid is so conditioned to 
conning, the minute vou give him a shot at his parents he is going to 
start conning again. He has to have a shot at being completely honest 
w'th his own peers. 

We have what we call a 3-day miracle there. I don't know where 
this word came from, but somebody came up with the word "miracle'' 
because they thought it was one. lii the S days after the kids are there, 
they fight us, as an average, the first 2 days. Thev are kicking their 
feet at their chairs and looking down, they are trying not to listen 
and they can't help themselves. But by the third day, it starts to sink 
in. You' see an actual physical change in the kids. They suddenly be- 
came aware of themselves. Once they start to communicate with each 
other, they begin to realize that their problems and they themselves 
are not so unique. 

By the fourth day, the parents are there at an open meeting and the 
kids get up and talk. It is only' at that time that thev are able to 
talk. 

Mr. Phillips. You say they are not allowed to talk during that 
first 3 days with their parents,' and the first, opportunity they do have 
to talk to their parents is after they have gone through this 3 days 
of intensive rap. 

Mr. Barker. It is only in the group, only the parents and the kids 
confronting each other in this open meeting. 
Mr, Phillips. A large hall separated by an aisle, as I recall. 
Mr. Barker. P.ight. 

Mr. Phillips. They can talk to them briefly about whatever they 
want to talk about. 
Mr. Barker. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. Now, you also said that the children, the kids with 
the flrucr habit, or whatever problem they might have, get up and 
they tell their story. I found this to be a terribly impressive perform- 
ance and led me to understand some of these problems. Each of these 
children gets an opportunity to tell his story to the group. How docs 
that work ? 

Mr. Barker. The point is bv the time the fourth day comes around, 
the kid is talking to himself. We do a complete detail on the kid when 
he first, comes in.' Every kid lies. They are not going to tell the truth. 
They only admit to what they have been caught with. Most kids say, "I 
only smoked pot once and I turned green ; man, what am I doing here," 
this kind of thing. What happens over a period of time is like in the 
4 davs, the kid is able to tell the truth. He gets up and admits his drug 
use to his mother or his father. 
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Mr. Phillips. Does he do that spontaneously or is that something 
you ask him to do? 

Mr. Barker. No, it is automatic. It works for the group, they 
are prepared for it. And for the first time in their life, they are 
honest. Every once in awhile we get a kid who does not come around 
on that third day. It is the fourth or the fifth. They fight us pretty hard. 
There are some exceptions to the rule. Most kids come around. 

Also we do a complete followup on the kid 2 weeks later. Once that 
kid conies off that 14 days, we know what the real drug use was, what 
the whole situation was, and we keep this detailed information, which 
is necessary for us and in the kid's progress all the way through the 
program. All of this is written in our reports. 

Mr. Phillips. Part of the program that I observed was that there 
are some kids who, when talking to their parents, said they weren't 
making progress or they weren't working at their raps, or they were 
l)eing recalcitrant. 

Mr. Barker. Each kid is the last one to see his own progress. 
Everyone else can see it, including the mother and the father, but 
the kid can't see it himself. Then suddenly as the kid progresses, 
after 5 or 6 days, he begins to recognize this and he sees his own 
change. 

Mr. Phillips. Let's assume that there are occasions when a child 
does not progress within the 14 days. What happens then i 
Mr. Barker. Then they have to be extended. 
Mr. Phillips. You do extend people? 

Mr. Barker. Sure. If the kid is not reallv progressing, if we feel 
he needs another week, we will call the family, explain the situation, 
explain that he is not going h^ne on the 13th or 14th day and we 
feel this boy or this girl needs another weeks here. Let's go with this, he 
is not really ready to go back to school yet. So we are able to extend 
that program. 

Now, the court program has worked slightly different. The court 
program, those kids coming from the court are double the amount of 
time. Instead of 2 weeks, it is 30 days and instead of a 3-month 
followup, it is a 6-month followup. 

Mr. Phillips. Another factor that I marveled at was the age of 
many of these children who come to your program. Would you give 
us the age of the number of people who have been through it? 

Mr. Barker. Over the past 2 years of the 1,300 kids who are on 
the program and who have completed the program — approximately 
800 — the youngest is 10 years of age and the oldest being age 25. 
Our average age is 15-16 years. 

Mr. Phillips. Would ^ou tell us about that ? 

Mr. Barker. One uniqueness of the Seed program is that it was 
created to handle large numbers of kids. If anything, these large 
numbers has proven very effective when dealing on the peer levefl. 
The impact made to these young people and their families has enabled 
us to provide the impact to the community. Hiis, of course, is accom- 
plished not only by the admittance of large numbers but also the 
graduating of these same kids in these same large numbers. There is 
always a pattern to these large numbers in that some months these 
numbers are greater than other months, thereby maintaining a bal- 
ance. To give you an example, in the month of July 1972, those kids 
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entering the program at the beginning of the month is small, but bv 

the loth of the month we start to see an increase. 

I think that what has happened is that parents, mothers and fathers, 

of the kids know that the boy s attitude is awful, and this or that, but 

they are selfish, they want to go on vacation. Mavbe thev want to put 

the kid in Seed and now the kid gives them a coii job and says, U I am 

going to stay straight," all that kind of jazz. Come July 15. thev real- 

ize >. k *f£ Cjod ' thls kid lft not staying straight, I have been conned 
again. So they come in with the kid. 

Mr. Barker. Another important point I would like to make is 
that as these kids are graduating, that is, thev no longer must attend 
the program— these kids just don't disappear into the woodwork. 

Mr. Phillips. Are they happy to continue voluntarilv on the pro- 
gram after completion ? " 1 

Mr. Barker. Yes, because it is a mark of success. But they want to 
come down, they want to fortify the program, they want to give the 
strength they got from the program. This is the marvelous part. And 
the parents feel this. 1 

Mr. Phillips. In the post-1 4-day program, you sav thev have to 
come regularly? 

Mr. Barker. Three nights a week, plus one of the full weekend da vs. 
3ir. 1 iiillips. What do they do on those 3 nights they come ? 
Mr. Barker. They come to fortify the group. Now the oldtimers, 
who have learned their lessons well, are still with the newcomers who 
are rapping all day on their problems. What happens to them is that 
they are attending school, adjusting themselves in our society on the 
outside, and learning to handle it well. This wealth of experience is 
then handed back to the newcomers. 

Another marvelous thing, when we started this program, those in- 
dividual kids going back into the schools who didn't have another Seed 
kid to depend on, who \vei-e on their own, took a lot of abuse fit>m 
other kids, and, yet, were able to stay straight. Now we have an army 
back m all these schools. 200 in one school. 150 in another, now branch- 
ing out in three counties close to us, like Broward, Dade. Palm Beach, 
and Pinellas. Now we have groups of kids all over the State who want 
to be pa rt of the program. 

Mr. Phillips. Can you tell us how manv schools are represented in 
Dade, Broward, and Pinellas counties? 

Mr. Barker. In Broward County, almost every school. In Dade 
County, a number of schools. I can't give you the exact figures. 

All I know is right now, only recently; before the documentary, we 
got a couple of people from Dade County desperate and searching for 
an answer. They had examined everything that they could find there 
and then come to the Seed. Because one of two were influential they 
ptarted to talk to other people about the Seed program and the Seed 
program became known. In recent months, we have taken in 150 kids 
alone just from Dade County. That has grown on a daily basis. The 
juvenile court, the court of records, the judges, and the school systems 
are referring. We are really starting to get thein in now. 
Mr. Piiilmps. Are you capable of handling that if it is a new influx ? 
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Mr. Barker. Yes, I started the Seed program out of my own pocket. 
You know. I am an ex-drunk. I got straight IB years ago I was 
living in a wrecked car in back of a used car Tot. I called it "the Hotel 
Chrysler/ 5 1 didn't have any friends, I didn't have anything. I owned 
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a raincoat, a torn shirr, a pair of pants, a pair of suede shoes—it was 
bitter cold. You know how cold it can get. And I had a dog by the name 
of "Brandy." If he had been born 3 vears later, his name would have 
been"Wine.' ? 

But I had a chance to come back all the way and I started this. I 
worked as a volunteer in Bellevue Hospital, I worked as a volunteer in 
the couit programs of Xew York. I was an entertainer. That was how I 
supported myself. Show business was not a wav for ine to become a 
stiir, it was a way of making a living. 1 didn't have to devote a great 
deal of time to it, fortunately, to make a decent living. 

I don't have any degrees or anything like that. What I have is 
through what I have learned on my own and other failures I have seen, 
gradually working with the alcoholic back into the world of younger 
people, whom I identified so closely with, remembering my own 
childhood. 

I went to professionals and told them of my ideas. Of course, they 
thought I was some kind of nut. I couldn't get professionals to listeii 
to ine. so it was necessary for me to start the Seed out of my own pocket. 
My wife and I started the Seed. We were fortunate enough to get a 
church to lend us a house. That is how we started. For a year and a half 
we supported ourselves out of the community — Kiwanis, Optimist 
Club, Lions. Kotaries, mothers and fathers of kids. I only applied for 
a Government grant out of desperation. 

I really didn't want a Government grant. That might 1x5 strange 
for ine to tell you, as a group of Congressmen, but I would like you to 
know exactly how I feel. 

The Seed was started on the idea of if you have the faith of one grain 
of mustard seed, you can move a mountain. The word I substituted 
for ''mountain" was "community." That was the point I was trying to 
make, that I wanted the community to support us. 

I was naive enough at the time to believe that if we did the right 
thing with our lives, helped children, a lot of people would jump 
on the bandwagon. At the end of a year and a half, we had grown quite 
large. We desperately needed money, we desperately needed facilities. 
So we applied for a Government gi ant. 

I was awarded a grant by the National Institute of Mental Health. 
I think it is the first such grant given to a guy like myself, without any 
psychiatrist or psychologist. I want you to know, if they had insisted 
on our having a bunch of psychiatrists and psychologists I would have 
told thcin to forget it. We would have kept struggling. I don't think 
they have the answers. I want to emphasize that. 

I think when you are talking in the area of mental health, deep- 
rooted psychological problems, that is their bag. But you can't tell me 
that all of these kids. 70 to 85 percent of the kids who are using drugs 
today, have deep-rooted psychological problems. I don't believe it. 
What I have been doing for the last 2 years is proving it. 

So we did get to a point where we started to get help. We got a 
small LEAA grant through Broward County and we have this NIMH 
grant. But most of our help still comes from the community. We are 
Poking for help all the time. We are trying to stay away from a lot 
of the redtape and a lot of the things people try to tie us up to. 

MivBuilups. Could you tell us what the school reaction has been to 
your program? 
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Mr. Barker. When we fii-st started, like even-thing else we ever did, 
we started the hard way. We got a few kids from the schools straight. 
A couple of teachers took their jobs in their hands bv sending ns kids. 
One of the most frightening things in the world for teachers in this 
country is when they confront a mother or father and sav, "your 
kid is on drugs et cetera/' Eight away the parents threaten thein: "I 
will have your job, I am taking yon to court tomorrow morning." It 
is a darned shame. I will say this: that I doirt think anv teacher has 
gotten hurt in Broward County by referring kids to Seed. That is 
how it happened, because deans, counselors, teachers stuck their necks 
out. 

There are still principals in Broward County who are ateolntely 
ridiculous. They think they have no problem at all. That is ridiculous. 
The chief security officer of the schools in Broward County has pub- 
licly stated he only knows of 60 cases referred to him last* vear; and 
441 of those GO cases were referred to the Seed by the schools and an- 
other 1,000 of school age were referred that corue directly from the 
parents. 

I want yon to know these things because this is the ridiculous non- 
sense that a program like mine has to put up with. 

There are a lot of politics connected with drug programs. There is a 
great deal of money that comes in through your National Institute 
of Mental Health, through your mental health boards. There are psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists who would' like to control that money. 
1 here are other programs that are worthless, that are not doing tfie 
job, that are very protective about -vhat they are doing. There are other 
programs that are doing a good Job. They are doing a good job with 
the older, hard-core heroin addi- s who need help of the so-called 
long-term, "live-m" facility. 

OK. But why wait until yon ret to a point where our countrv is 
falling apart at the seams. Why wf.ifc until the point that we are at 
today, where you must take a handful of hard-core heroin addicts and 
put them into a long-term, live-in facility, when our entire young 

S0C ? t3 Li s f * llin g a P arfc at thc seams? Some massve move has to be 
made. The Seed has made that move. 

What I am trying to say to you is when we went into those schools 
slowly but surely, those teachers, those deans, those counselor?, seeing 
our kids come back straight, were convinced that the Seed program 
was A-OK. We now have the official sanction, I suppose von would 
call it, of the entire school system of Broward County. They are 100- 
percenc cooperative and behind us. The president of the scliool board 
of Broward County wc have on our board of directors of the Seed, Dr. 
J *yle Anderson. 

Incidentally, I would like Dr. Anderson to say a few words if you 
don t mind, and Judge Swan and Sister Theresc Margaret. It will only 
be a couple of minutes apiece. 

Mr. Phillips. One of the major things that have impressed me about 
the program is your population. Could you tell us something about the 
age of your population ? 

Mr. Barker. When I started, the average druggy, who walked in the 
door was 20 years of age with 3 years of drug abuse. I used to go around 
making speeches saying it was going to be so bad in 2 years that *t was 
going to *.vind up where 70 to 85 percent of the kids would be on drugs, 



and they will be younger and younger. Nobody listened. It lias dropped 
5 veal's in 2 years. The average age of the average bov and girl walking 
into Seed today is 15 years of age with 3 years of drug abuse. That is 
pretty frightening. That is how bad the drug scene has gotten. We 
have to do something and we have to do it now. 

Mr. Phillips. I was also stunned by the amount of drug abuse and 
the number of different drugs that these children have taken. Taking 
the average person in the program as being 15 vears of age, and you 
have seen almost 1,800 of them, they have been extensively involved 
with all types of drugs : is that correct ? 

Mr. Barker. That is correct. I would say between 70 and 75 percent 
of all the kids who come into Seed are abusei-s of drugs. There are four 
classifications that the Government recognizes: Experimenter, user, 
abuser, and addict. We don't have very many experimenters. There are 
only a couple of occasional pot smokers. Usually they are the kid 
brothers and sisters of those already in the program who are well into 
drugs. There is only a handful of users, users on an occasional basis. 
But the abuser of drugs is where the largest category fall into. About 
20 percent of them are addicts. It doesn't sound like much until you 
take 20 percent of 1,800. 

Mr. Phillips. They have used every drug from heroin on down? 

Mr. Barker. Pot, hash, opium THC, MDA— vou name it : all of the 
ps vchedel ics. LSD, speed. 

The one thing that I would like to state todav is everybody wants to 
only hear about the hard core addicts and the hard naicotics— heroin, 
cocaine, morphine. But nobody wants to hear the other problem. Ninety 
percent of our kids that have come into the Seed program have been 
well into downs— barbiturates, tranquilizers. That is the dangerous 
thing today. 

Yon have heard about kids taking the shot. These are your over- 
dosers, mixing them with a little booze. This is the dangerous thing 
today, the combination of these kinds of drugs. And the kids are shoot- 
ing that long before they are shooting heroin, if heroin is hard to 
come by. 

Another thing, cocaine is readily available all over the place right 
now. 1 on can buy that along with anything else. I have 1,800 kids. 
If 1 gave them 10 bucks apiece and thev were back on drugs, I could 
send them out and all of them could be Wk in 20 minutes with a bag 
of something. All of our kids have said the school system is where they 
and the drugs and they can get all thev want. 

m Mr. Phillips. And they actually tise the school facilities for shoot- 
ing up? 

Mr. Barker. That is right. They get high in the bathroom, in the 
parking lot, the drugstore across the street, in the little place where 
the kids hang out. But that is where they get most of it, in the school 
system. ' 

facflitv? HILLIPS ' Il0W nmnJ sc * xoo]s are re P rescIlte d a fc your particular 



i ¥aa Karker - 1 don,t know exactly how many schools. There must 
be 100-some schools. And we have the Catholic schools, too, and private 
scnoois. 

Mr. Phillips. Would you say the Catholic and private schools have 
the same problem as public schools ? 
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Mr. Barker. I would say it is the sunio problem. Wc were talking 
before about counselors and teachers trying to teach drug abuse. One 
can't help but smile, being an Irish Catholic myself, thinking of some 
nice little nun there telling kids about Irugs. It sort of breaks me 
up. I can see the kids going, oh, boy. Ihit we have a Sister with us 
today. Sister Theresa Margaret, who has bee i assigned by the arch- 
diocese of Miami to work with ns in the area, in Catholic schools and 
everywhere else, 

Cfiairman Pepper. It is 1:30 now. We were «o interested in these 
fine young people who were testifying before. We are all interested in 
Mr* Barker, and I am sure the members of the committee wish to ask 
him some questions. I was concerned about Dr. Taylor and Jud«re 
Swann who are here. I have been advised that they are willing to wait 
until after lunch and that Dr. Anderson also is here. Unfortunately, 
the cafeteria is closed, but I understand there is a restaurant right 
across the street. 

We will take a recess for about 40 minutes and then get back be- 
cause we have a lot to do. 

(Whereupon, at 1 :30 p.m., the committee was recessed, to reconvene 
later the same day.) 

Afternoon Session 

Chairman Pepper. The committee will please come to order. I am 
awfully sorry that we have been running a little late. We have one 
of the" important judges in our local area who is here. He has ad- 
journed court and people are awaiting his return, and in view of his 
public responsibility, if it is agreeable with the committee. I will ask 
» Mr. Barker if you will be good enough to let Judge Sepe come f orwa rd. 

* Judge Sepe, come right ahead, please. [Applause.] 

STATEMENTS OF HON. ALFONSO C. SEPE, JUDGE, CRIMINAL COURT 
OF RECORD IN AND FOR DADE COUNTY, FLA. ; AND HON. GEORGE 
BAUMGAETNER, MEMBER, COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, STATE 
OF FLORIDA HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

I Chairman Pepper. I see you arc recognized. Judge. It speaks well 

\ for your reputation. We are pleased to have you here. This is Judge 

I Alfonso Sepe, distinguished judge of the criminal court; is it not? 

* Judge Sepe. Yes, sir. 

| Chairman Pepper. We are very happy to have you here today. 

I Judge, and we appreciate your coming. 

Judge Sepe. Thank you, sir. 
i Chairman Pepper. Mr. Phillips, would you inquire. 

* Mr. PinuiPs. Judge, we have your statement and we would like to 
I incorporate it in the record. We know you are. eery busy. 
! Judge Sepe. I have modified that somewhat. I have spoken to Mr. 

Blumenfeld, and I would appreciate submitting a new one we brought 
with us. 

I Chairman Pepper. Judge, would vou like to read your statement, or 

\ put it in the record and summarized? What is your pleasure? 

f Judge Sepe. I would just as soon summarize. 

Chairman Pepper. Without objection, your amended statement, 
i Judge Sepe, will be included in the record, and you may go ahead 

[ and make whatever summary you would like to malce. 

ERLC i 
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Judge Sepe. Thank you, Chairman Peeper. 

First, I would like to compliment and thank the committee for the 
interest that it has shown with regard to the drug problem. In the 
first place, I believe that the drug problem is a society problem, and I 
believe that the Congress of the Lnited States, the Federal Govern- 
ment, at its level can act as a pump primer for local activities which 
really need a shot of spirit and some esprit de corps to combat this 
problem. 

It is almost as if the local communities across the country are just 
wallowing along and drifting in 100 different directions when the 
citizens of this country face the same common problem, with the same 
common causes. 

I have found from my experience as a prosecutor for 10 vears, and 
now as a judge, that many of the drug problems are not really psy- 
chiatrically or psychologically rooted. They are problems that have 
grown out of a lack of discipline, whether that lack of discipline oc- 
curred from the home, the school, or wherever that youngster was 
associating. 

It has come from the advertising industry, from the fact that we 
have refused to believe that drugs smell good, taste good, and feel 
good. We think that because we do not take drugs that they do not 
taste good, and feel good, and give people of all ages a euphoric 
feeling. They do. 1 

We have not found a way to realistically combat the drug problem. 
We are closing the door after the horse gets out, and I think what we 
ought to do is keep it closed, keep the door closed for future genera- 
tions while we rehabilitate the ones that have tragically become in- 
volved m drugs. ° J 

So, the search continues for the proper drug remedy, the druir re- 
habilitation remedy. ° 

I am trying to abbreviate my statement because I know how pressed 
you are. In my opinion, the most essential need at the community 
level, and where the Federal Government can start, can inspire local 
communities to properly fight drug abuse is to provide for all of us, 
parents, and friends relatives alike, teachers particularly, this great 
group of professional people who are being damned across the coun- 
try for a problem that they never created, and a problem that they 
are required to solve, and yet we give them no tools to solve it, what 
we need is an involuntary commitment center program across the 
country, ran by communities, by local communities where parents can 
take their children, and put them in the center whether their children 
like it or not, for the simple reason that we know better than they 
do what is good for them. It may be basic facts of life. 

Scnoolteachers know better than the parent what is best for those 
kids because the schoolteachers live with those kids while they are 
awake, a major portion of the day, and no school teachers in this coun- 
try today, and I know in my community because I deal with them 
all of the time, particularly appreciates to see destruction or the break- 
down in discipline in his schools, in her class, and to see children 
stoned or on drugs, or suspected to be on drugs, and stand helplessly 
i-i , y » g J\? n toeing geography, arithmetic, mathematics, 
and the like. And the teachers have only one choice today, as its dis- 
ciplinary tool, for effective use of the disciplinary arm of the school, 
and that is suspension. ' 
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Well, by suspending kids from school we just send them on another 
holiday and invite further use of drugs. But, if we had an involuntary 
commitment center, and it had the stamp of Government approval 
on it, and that is what is important here, is that we must give respect- 
ability to the rehabilitation programs that we have by giving the li- 
cense of Government and the stamp of Government, just like we are 
in reverse giving the respectability to the use of drugs by Govern- 
ment and science for failure to act when it should, and so you cannot 
move toward the legalization of any drug overground in the hope 
that you will undermine its use underground. 

You are not going to drive drugs underground by legalizing it any 
more than we drove alcohol underground when we legalized it at the 
end of prohibition. Alcohol use is enormous today. The end of pro- 
hibition did not eliminate the use of alcohol, and the legalization of 
drugs is not going to eliminate drugs because they taste too good, and 
(hey feel too good, and the question is disciplining these children, and 
to keep them from using them, and to have sanctions in the law that 
prohibit it, and discourage it for those who will be discouraged and 
deterred from using it. 

That is the secret, and the secret there is where are the most chil- 
dren centered? I recognize that the focus of this committee is on 
schools, but we are really talking about children of school age, whether 
they are in school or not, whether they are dropouts or not. 

The character of drug use in the country has changed dramatically. 
The user, the person who is addicted and pushing dru^s is no longer 
a cheap guy, a James Cagney or Dennis OTCeefe movie of the past. 
/The drug user and pusher is the nice kid next door. Now he is be- 
coming a financier and a supplier of the community. 

Five years ago when I began fighting drugs we ran into people who 
were 16, 17, and 18 years old who had divided Dade Count v into sec- 
tions and were suppliers of marihuana in those areas, and that is 5 
and 6 years ago, and they were 16, 17, and 18, while the whole coun- 
try was talking about organized crime having been the source of 
major drug use. Whether it is or is not is almost now, for purposes 
of at least mv limited appearance here, immaterial. 

What is fact, and what is important, is that no parent today, no 
teacher and no judge has a proper alternative to handle the young- 
sters on drugs. We need a center, an institute, a facility, a confinement 
facilitv where you can rehabilitate, rehabilitate a drug offender against 
his will, because no one on drugs, or, rather, people on drugs really 
want to help themselves. 

And they are hardly ever motivated to do it. But, thev are sur- 
rounded by loved ones, parents, schoolteachers, police officers* peo- 
ple like yourselves who want to do something about drugs, who have 
no place to turn. We can have hearings, after hearings, after hearings, 
but until we have centers across this country where we can take our 
kids and say, "Look, you are going there whether you like it or not. 
and you are* going to stay there until vou are sent back cured, whether 
you like it or not," then we will solve the drug problem while we 
continue to educate. And we have to continue to educate because drug 
prevention education is essential to drug prevention. 
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And while I am on that, I would like to again parenthetically re- 
mark that our drug education programs could stand a good review, 
:»nd overreview if you want to use that word, because most of it has 
invited the use of drugs, accidentally and inadvertently. 

The use of movies, for example I think has invited the use of drugs. 
I know you have heard this. This is not the first time you have lis- 
tened to testimony regarding drug use, and certainly you did not need 
to come to Miami to hear some of these fundamental points of view. 
But. nevertheless, with regard to education, while it continues, and it 
continues to buttress up our young, we also have to have intelligent 
rehabilitation programs. 

To have a patchwork quilt kind of drug reform or drug rehabilita- 
tion program in any local community, to sav nothing about across 
the I nited States, leaves you just that, it leaves vou just patchwork 
and nothing else, and you have fragmented communities that have 
extensive, fragmented use of drugs spreading all over the place. 

In my prepared statement I cite you many examples of people that 
I have come across, and that is only a mere perimeter, really, of the 
experiences I have had with the gory fact of drug usage. But,' I would 
like to. I would like to just refer vou to them when vou get an op- 
portunity to study that prepared statement. 

T wonted to just highlight this important issue with you, an in- 
voluntary commitment center, if there is nothing else we will ever 
accomplish. 

Mr. MmiPiiY. I would like to speak to that. Your Honor, if I mav. 
At this tunc some of us in the Congress, tried to pass an involuntary 
filter for returning GFs from Vietnam, but it was defeated in Con- 
gress. I am wondering how you are going to get this idea through to 
grou?>s like the AClAj. Being a former prosecutor and an educated 
anrf learned man in the law. you know what I am talking about. 

Judge bKpE. Of course. 

Mr. Mtrfiiy. They will give you arguments against freedom, so 
how would you overcome this? 

Judge Skpe. One of the ways is by not legalizing the use of anv 
clniffs. No drugs should be legalized at all except those that are pre- 
scribed bv phvsicians. Anything else is foolish. That is one thing, as 
long as it is illegal, the courts and the fraternal character of govern- 
U k°Ax V- ■ i £° vcrnm(j nt is beginning to assume takes over, and the 
ACLT 1 lawyer, and ACLU people have their children goin drills 
j iW like everybody else. 

Mr. Murphy. They are decidedly against it, Your Honor, they are 
dead set against it 

Judge. Sepe. Or course, this is an experience I have to accept from 
you. I do not know that locally. They are not against it here, and what 
is more, they are not in the majority here, and on a local community 
vTew^ ! )0 ° P tliat th - nk as 1 do 1 think ' re P res * nt a major point of 

So. the ACLU people do not have to protest too loudly for the simple 
reason that while the commitment center is involuntary, parents can 
voluntarily take their children to an involuntary commitment center. 
JSo one says that the parents are forced. to take their children to in- 
voluntai y commitment centers, and the ACLU 

82-101—72 11 
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Mr. Murphy. Your Honor, we had testimony here today that paivnts 
refuse to recognize the fact that their kids in high school and grammar 
school are using drugs. 

Mr. Kaxgel. Let me share this question with you, Your Honor, be- 
cause in New York State we do have civil commitment. We do have 
involuntary commitm nt, but it is not working for two reasons: 

One, the one Cong jssman Murphv has talked about, is not being 
used by parents, it is not being u>cd by police officers, and it is not 
being used by teachers. 

Judge Skpe. It depends on the type of involuntary commitment. In 
the back of my prepared statement is an outline, is a detailed descrip- 
tion of what I am talking about in a lettei sent to the Governo*; of 
this State, and the county manager of thi;- county — of com-se. il is a 
home rule kind of county— in which it outlines that involuntary com- 
mitment center. There is no way for it not to work, no way. 

In fact, if it works for only the people that use it, it works. 

Mr. Rangel. OK. I will not knock that, and certainly I agree with 
what you have said here. But, in connection with your criticism of 
patchwork rehab centers, indeed, within a State, or throughout the 
Nation. Judge, no one in Congress wants this, either. The question 
and the problem that we are faced with is that everyone we talk with 
says that his program is the answer. 

'Judge Sepe. Mavbe they are right. 

Mr. Ranged Well, when you talk about patchwork, how can you 
possibly have a Federal — when you have the National Institute of 
Mental* Health, HEW, they are funding a variety of programs. Con- 
gressman Brasco and I have walked into some of the programs w;e 
have in the city of New York, and if sick people were not involved it 
would be funny how they are wasting money. 

But everyone is afraid to ask the questions as to what is the degree 
of success, and then they say success is relative, you cannot talk in 
terms of this, it is the whole "person, and we have no way of knowing. 

So, what I am saying, Judge, is that I am going to study your doc- 
ument, but everyone's heart is bursting wide open to find something 
where the Federal Government can say, u Look, this is the best we 
have." We can call them, and they are begging for methadone clinics, 
but you go down the streets 10 blocks and they do not want any poison 
in their blood, and they do not want any addictive drug, and my com- 
munity has never seen pot as bad, so I can understand the problem you 
may have in Miami. But, you know, it is straight, hard-core drugs, 
nothing in between, so they can love all they want, but it is a big 
problem. 

Judge Sepe. I appreciate the complexity of your statement, and you 
arc only really scratching the surface with your statement, which is 
obvious to me. But, nevertheless, Government is not going to be a,ble 
to continue to pass the buck to the private sector of the community, 
and Government must have to, whether it likes it or not, finds it dis- 
tasteful, it must ultimately give a single stamp of approval to one 
drug program. It is going to have to do that. 

Mr. Ranoel. Does it really, Judge? 

Judge Sepe. Yes; I think so. I think too many people are feeling 
that the programs, themselves, do not have a rate of success that is 
compatible or consistent with the problem, itself. It is not keeping 
pace with the problem. 
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Mr. BAXOKr* Tlie Chairman introduced a bill, and we all support 
it, winch makes a iMrtnership with the pi i vote sector in tonus of the 
public and which is separate and apart from what we arc talking 
about, bat how would yon object to us finding 200 programs, all dif- 
ferent, all searching for an answer, asking them to account for their 
successes so that, jx-rhaps one day we. could come and say we a«m>e> 

Judge Skim:. Fine. I do not contest the funding of any of it. anv din» 
program, any one of them, Concept. Self-Help, anv one of them.* Spcr- 
trum, the Seed, all of these, 1 welcome, the funding of all of those. But, 
lliere will come a day when one of them, or .some of them, or an amal- 
gamation of them will have, to receive a sanction of Government, be- 
cause, there is no way for Government to remain silent with regard 
to th« use of drugs and the rehabilitation of (lie drug user, and it 'does 
it'>:. -npfy doling out money. 

Mr, IJAxoKf-. I agree. Jn Xew York the situation is so chaotic that 
no one wants to get caught in the. position politically of not fundi)." 
any rehab center, and all you have to be in Harlem" is an ex-hmkie, 
to make you an executive, director of a program. 

Judge Sfpe. You are going to be running into that, you know, more 
and more, p rom the. courts' point of view, and I think- i-eallv and prob- 
ably I am speaking for judges all across th<; eountrv, and I am not 
saying anything that requires a genius to sav this, but from the 
courts point of view the alternatives for tbr judge, are Ihnited They 
are either probation on the one. hand, or jail' on the other, and with 
tins great twilight zone in between where most of the kids are 

Mr. Bkasco. Judge, might I just at this point ask a question? 

Judge Sews. Yes, Mr. Brasco. 

Mr. Brash;. I am inclined to agree with even-thing that has been 
saul and I think we am going to have to start evaluating, notwith- 
standing who feels slighted, and who yells the loudest, but evaluate 
aim pick a program, or an amalgamation of programs that appears to 
be more successful than others. 1 1 

Judge Sefe. Pick one and go. 

Mr. Brasco. Let me say this, Judge, one of the things that always 
disturbed me m iny practice as a criminal lawyer for 10 years before 
I was elected to the Congress, is that there is no flexibility, and as a 
result thereof it seems to me the biggest job takes place in the court- 
room, after someone is arrested for a drug-abuse-relatcd c -imc, or 
possession of narcotics, or sale of narcotics, and that story - re? some- 
thing like this, men of the clergy come in, the teachers, and the par- 
ents, and they have one argument that sounds rather reasonable, and 
that is you are going to ruin this young person's life by giving them 
the stigma of a conviction, and lo and behold everyone starts running 
around looking for some kind of a program which would allow this 

of aVonviction' ° Ut C ° Urt ' without havin « to face this spectrum 
Now, that is a very valid reason for concerns. I have seen people 

who have been haunted for years over prior convictions, and they 

cannot even get a job digging ditches because someone asked "Have 

you ever been convicted of a crime?" 
At the same time we are allowing these young people to take the 

concern of the adults, the prosecutors, the judges, tnVdeLse attorney ? 

the parents and the men of the cloth, and view that concern as an 

ineffective criminal court system, rather than a legitimate concern 
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Ami I am wondering whether or not yon would think it would bo 
worthwhile if we sot up a program whereby anyone who is appre- 
hended would have to understand that either they are tried and ac- 
quitted, or plead guilty, and then 1 am sure for the first offense, 
probation would come in. which would work with the school and pro- 
grams such as Seed. The only outstanding thing is what happens to 
that record of conviction ? , . . 

Suppose we gave to the judge who was the convicting judge, or the 
fudge that took the plea, the authority after the probationary period, 
if it is done satisfactorily, to wipe away that record of conviction, and 
just allow the police department, or any other law enforcement agency 
to keep it as a private record, nothing eloe, never have a public word 
spoken about it? Do you think we would have a more effective system? 

Judge Sept.. Unquestionably. We have that in Florida already. 

Mr. Brasco. You nave that ? 

Jud"c Skpk. Yes, sir. The judge has within his power 

Mi\*Br.\sco. Can the judge, himeslf, do away with the record? 

Judge Sepe. He can withhold it. In other words, he does not have 
to "ive the individual a criminal record in the first place. He can sim- 
plf withhold it. as I am doing with the Seed program, and I am a 
largo advocate of Seed, as I am with Spectrum, Concept, and all of 
them, but with Seed T have a greater identification and a closer rap- 
port. But. nevertheless, in my court I have a Seed counsel there who 
has. himself, been through all of this, and if I am going to get conned, 
lie is not going to get conned, and so we have them in three of the crim- 
inal courts, and all of the juvenile courts, and the magistrate; courts, 
and these arc Seed magistrates, themselves. And we are moving into 
other courts, as well. t . 

Now. where an individual is involved m the use of drugs, and lie is 
under 21. and his parents, their parents are not going to fool around 
with the court. They are dealing with the life and health of their 
youngsters. So if this kid is worthy of being treated in a drug pro- 
gram? be it Seed, Spectrum, or any of the others. I ean put him in a 
program as a term of probation, but he must live up to the terms of 
that drug program and if he does not, he goes to the State peniten- 
tiary. If he does, his record is wiped clean when lie has completed the 
drul' program, and return to his job and return back to his normal 
lifer 

Florida has had that for years. 

However, I have asked, along with other programs, I have asked-- 
and this is where the Congress can come in, you know — that this is 
written into a Florida statute, but as long as the FBI continues to 
remain totally insulated and immune from this, from a law enforce- 
ment level of ours, and they will not recognize that in those FBI rec- 
ords, because when you are fingerprinted and booked and mugged it 
goes to Washington and it stays there, and the only wav to get anv 
relief is out of the Congress of the United States, and that is where 
a trial judge of the stature of a criminal conrt in this country, or any 
county in the United States, determines that an individual should not 
have a criminal record, or that if he has '>nc it should be obliterated, 
that the FBI must give comity and must recognize and yield to the 
judge V decision. 

And only Federal legislation will do that, nothing else. 
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Mr. Iiaxgkl. Judge, the FBI does not even recognixe a failure to 
get a conviction. 

The arrest print turns up even if you are acquitted. 

Judge Sepe. That is too bad. I do not say no one should eliminate 
that the arrest is there. If you are are arrested you are arrested, period. 
You cannot change that. I mean, if we are going to have a record system 
we have to have equity that goes with it, we have to have that and an 
arrest record can never be wiped away. 

Mr, Brasco. What would be the difference, Judge ? 

♦Fudge Sepe. Hold on a minute. For the record, what would be the 
difference? 

Mr. Brasco. Suppose instead of asking, which a number of these 
applications do. have you over been convicted of a crime, thev just 
switch the question and say have you e\er been arrested Ivfore. 

Mr. K vxokt,. I share the concern of my colleague. 

Mr. Keating. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Brasco. It is either all or nothing at all. 

Judge Sepe. You see, the FBI record docs not play any role in this. 
They are either going to sa \\ " Yes" or "No. ! * 
Mr. Keatixo. Mr. Chairman, may I make a comment, please? 
Chairman Pepper. Yes. 

Mr. Keatixo. My .subcommittee on the Judiciary Committee in the 
Congress is considering this issue now as it relates to the FBI records, 
and as it relates to a number of other records. Frankly, it is a much 
more complicated subject than we lye going to solve here today, and 
I think we are going off on a tangent. 'I think that what Congress- 
man Brasco and yourself and Congressman Eangel has to say lias a 
lot of merit, and it is a subject that needs a great deal of discussion, 
because there are just too many sides to this issue, and I do believe that 
a bill will l)c coming out of our .subcommittee. But, I just think we 
are a little bit off on a tangent. 

Judge Sepe. In a way we are, sir. and in a way we are not. for this 
reason : If the laws protect that individual so that this youngster can 
1)0 handled by the law without destroying his life, and" if one of the 
ways of doing it is by ratifying this end of inequity, for instance, in 
<he end regarding the FBI, then we do not have to worry about relax- 
ing the law. As we relax more and more law, we get a greater and 
greater acquiescence to the use of drugs, ix'cause every time Govern- 
ment says this is not so serious, you are inviting another multitude of 
people to'do it. 

And we have continued to do that as we have become more permis- 
sive, and as your discipline has broken down, and our laws likewise are 
doing the same thing. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Brasco, have you any further questions of 
the judge? 

Mr. Brasco. No, not at this time. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Keating, have you ? 

Mr. Keatixo. I just want to make a comment to the judge. 

Judge, I served on the bench for 9 years. I believe that the court 
needs greater flexibility in the imposition of sentences or the lack of 
imposition of sentences. T think the judge does need more tools. T think 
it as a great part of achieving justice and trying to reach the goal 



which is truly tlic rehabilitation of the individual before you and the 
protection of the public. 

I do not think I will make anv further comment on that. I agi-ce 
that we need a coordination on drug programs, but to take a single 
program and fund it would be a mistake, because the competition be- 
tween programs to some limited extent, if controlled, is good, because 
people do come up with new and innovative ideas occasionally, and 
they are worth the testing and the trial to see if they work out, inaylxj 
on pilot projects. 

But, the proliferation of programs* is a serious problem, I agree. 

Judge Skpk. Yes. 

Chairman Pkppkk. Mr. Mann? 

Mr. Mann. No questions. 

Chairman Pkppkk. Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Mukpiiy. Your Honor. I would like to commend you for your 
concern. I practiced crinujal law for 12 years liefore coming to Con- 
gress and 1 know the dilemma most juries find themselves in, but I, 
too, doubt whether one single program would work. I think we are in 
the infancy of this whole program of drug control. I am interested 
in what has been said and shown here by the Seed organization, but 
1 think that, t-iere is a certain awakening that must Ik? done in Con- 
gress, as you point out. 

I went to Vietnam with Congressman Bob Steele, a Republican 
from Connecticut. 

We imported on the use of heroin by our troops there to a sub- 
committee of the Armed Services Committee. This subcommittees 
name was the Subcommittee on Alleged Drug Abuse in the Armed 
Services. So, I know what Mr. Barker is up against when he says that 
the county here shows BO cases of drug abuse but that lie has already 
processed some 400 to 5(H) cases. 

I think the Xo. 1 problem is that the courts, the Congress, parents, 
and school systems should recognize that we have a very serious prob- 
lem and all band together to work on it. May I also add that I appre- 
ciate vour coming here today. 

Judge Sepk. 1 appreciate being asked to come here. 

I want to point out something about the involuntary commitment 
center bcfoi-e I leave, at least, before I am through, and that is that 
when you have an involuntary commitment center you only have it 
with the courts as tools, and involving school teachei*s, they are re- 
luctant to penalize people. They do not want to see them get involved 
with police pei'sonncl. There is a natural motherly tendency between 
the teacher and the student,, whether that teacher is a man or a woman, 
and there is this feeling that they do not want to destroy lhat child. 
But, if the school systems have an institution or facility to which they 
could refer the youngsters that arc involved in their schools, that are 
involved with drugs without involving police and the courts, you will 
lake a major step toward the end of the use of drugs. 

And so it is with paraits, if they could say, if they could take their 
children under 21 and say you arc going to that facility, you arc elimi- 
nating crime, you are eliminating the use of the courts and yon are 
reducing the cost of courts and police work, and you are giving the 
parents something, yon are giving the parents some tools that they can 
ha\o. Therefore, it will spread. I do not know about your experience 



in New York, Mr. Runnel, except for the fact that if it did not work, 
that the problem is not in the philosophy of the idea, but the problem 
may be in the administration of the program there. I do not know. 

But I do know that there is a tremendous need for it. No mutter 
where you go, you will ask people who will come up to you and say T 
have got to put my child some place, and the only thing I can fell 
them is to become an informer for the police, and as soon as you find it 
in gloves in the closet or a shoe, or in an air-conditioning vent, to call 
the police, and they will come and arrest them, and testify so that the 
court can order him to a prognun. 

As J was walking in, just a moment before I saw you. Senator, as 
I was walking in the lobby of the building a motherland a friend of 
hers were arguing with ilr. Barker because Mr. Barker cannot go 
out and just take their child and put them in his program. And they 
said I have got to do something for this child but can't There is no 
place I can turn. I cannot call the police, I caivot call the teacher, and 
I cannot call the minister because no one will do any good anyway, 
and the psychiatrist will not except charge them $3,000 or $4,000, and 
that is the end of that. 

So. this is what we are talking about as a practical end. 

Mr. Brasco. You made a comment before that we put the jacket on 
the teachers, but this is an effort — these hearings — to expose the prob- 
lem. I suspect that America at large does not even want to recognize it. 

The point is. I do not say that the teachers have tools. I suspect that 
they do not, and that is the truth of the matter, but what really gripes 
the heck out of me, and I suppose I would not be a candidate for the 
Court of St. James, but what gripes the heck out of nie is even here 
in Miami when someone was asked to do a survey of drug abuse in the 
schools, he could not get past the administration to get into the schools. 

The schools do not want to even recognize that there is a problem. 

And that is where I fault them. 

Judge Sete. In my report I cover that very point, and there is no 
((uestion. Do -not misunderstand ine. The administrators of the schools 
in Dade County, many of them ought to be fired from their jobs for the 
simple reason that they have flatly 

(Applause.) 

Judge Sepk (continuing) . They have flatly refused to recognize drug 
problems in their schools because they would rather be in a popularity 
contest with their PTA, and they are afraid that maybe people will 
say, "'Well* gee. do not worry about that that school is pretty bad, it is 
pretty full of drugs/' so they say there are no drugs atall. 

When we started drug program centers and, in fact, no one at the 
time in the Limed States. Senator, was involved in any drug educa- 
tion program until it was started here in Dade County in 1965 and 1066, 
and that was by the person who is speaking to you right now, and th .t 
school, those schools, the teachers, not the teachers, the principals of 
the schools would not admit that there were problems involved with 
their kids on drugs, and flatly refused to accept lectures or any kinds of 
programs at all, because it might have been an admission that they 
needed a drug program, until a principal at Treasure Island Elemen- 
tary School asked me to go down and teach to the fifth and sixth grades 
back in 1065 ond 1066 because two of the kids there were taking LSD, 
and that was then. 



So, I am not disputing that part of it. Mr. Brasco. I just do not 
want, though, everybody in at the same time. I do not think if you 
had dealt with these teachers like I did, and I spent special time and 
lectured to them over six 1-hour television programs privately, edu- 
cated these teachers, and they have literally done everything they 
possibly could to fight this problem. 

But, they are bucking the administration of the schools in many 
instances, and the chairman of the school board, as well. 

(Applause.) 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Rangcl. 
Mr. Raxgel. Yes. 

Judge, assuming we agree that we need a central rehab center for 
every community supported by the Federal Government, do you have 
any argument that this center could be a multimodality center where 
a person could be screened; then someone could make the determina- 
tion as to what program would probably serve his background and the 
depth of his problems ? 

Judge Sepe. No. No. I had not even thought of that, frankly, Mr. 
Rangel. I happen to think that is an excellent idea, because as the Seed 
counselors have pointed out in my court, there are lots of times a kid 
should go to another program, and they would receive a greater benefit 
in another program than they would at Seed. And I think that is 
absolutely true. As long as we have, we have a single center, and let 
it be an amalgamation of all of them we have, but this is no way to 
approach a national problem in this cockej'ed manner. We did not run 
our country this way, and our country did not develop this way, and 
we have no business solving a problem that way. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Pepper. Excuse me. Wait just a minute, Judge. 
Had you finished, Mr. Rangcl ? 
Mr. Rangel. Yes, I have. 

Chairman Pepper. Judge, I just want to ask you two or three ques- 
tions. We do not have the involuntary civil commitment program in 
Florida, do we? 

Judge Sepe. No. 

Chairman Pepper. The only way we can get anybody incarcerated 
into any of these treatment institutions is after that individual has 
been arrested for a felony and brought into court, and either pled 
guilty or been convicted, or possibly while awaiting trial. Is that 
inducted? 

Judge Sepe. Yes. You are correct on that, Chairman Pepper. It does 
not have to be a felony. It can be a misdemeanor. 

Chairman Pepper. Very well. So that the individual has got to have 
committed an offense, a misdemeanor or a felony, and have been 
apprehended and brought into court, subjected to the jurisdiction of 
the court? 

Judge Sepe. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Peppkr. Now, how wide are your options even in that ease 
in Dade County? Yon are a judge of the Criminal Court of Dade 
County. \ * 

By the way, just for the record, Ayhat is the jurisdiction of your 
court? 
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Judge Sepe. All offenses up through second-degree murder. As of 
January it is all offenses. 

Chairman Pepper. All offenses. Now, then, what are the options open 
to you ? We had one of the Seed young men, and he testified he had 
committed a number of robberies to get money to buy drugs. 

Now, suppose that young man had been convicted of one of those 
robberies, and he had come before you for disposition How many 
places are open for you to send him ? 

Judge Sepe. Jail. Jail and probation, probation : and the courts across 
the country are beginning to utilize probation in greater degrees, and 
will in the future. Probation is going to be the main disposition of 
sentences as we move into the next 5 to 10 years. 

But. as it is now. the supervision is deplorable because there are too 
many people that we are putting out on probation, and not enough 
people to supervise them. So. probation in many instances, particularly 
where you are involved with unorthodox probleirs of drugs, is they 
will be involved in drugs while they are on probation, so we will not 
really accomplish anvthing, we are not accomplishing too much that 
way. Those are the only two alternatives we have, jail or probation, and 
probation, you might as well find him not guilty and turn him loose. 

Chairman Pepper. Now, if you put him on probation you have a 
probation officer, and the probation officer in most places we have 
heard about has 75 or 100 parolees, when they ought to have about 25. 

Judge Sepe. About 35 is a representative average for probation 
officers. 

Chairman Pepper. Now, then, what are the options open to your 
probation officer if you were to commit a youngster, a young man 
say, for armed robbery ? 

Judge Sepe. Commit him to what? 

Chairman Pepper. What can the probation officer do? 

Judge Sepe. If I commit him for a drug problem ? 

Chairman Pepper. I am getting at how many drug programs are 
open for you to commit him to ? 

Judge Sepe. The ones that are open to me are the ones which I have 
confidence in. and they will include the Seed, Self-help, Spectrum, 
Concept, Genesis. That is the one for just sirls. and I do not mean to 
slight anyone. There might be one or two others, but those are generally 
the programs that are open. 

I make the rules of the program the rules of probation, the terms 
of probation. If you violate the rule of the Seed, or the rule of Spec- 
trum, von are violating probation, and your probation 

Chairman Pepper. You would commit the individual to go to that 
particular institute? 

Judge Sepe. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Pepper, Does the State pay anything for that? 

Judge Sepe. No, sir. Thev are getting their money from HEW, and 
from Congress, and from LEA A. 

Chairman Pepper* Now, the other day Mrs. Fletcher was here, and 
we had an award of $221,000 for Concept House which will enable 
them to take a good bit of the lagging that they had. They cannot take 
any more, but that is a relatively small institution, and they have got 
to nave other money besides that money. 



So far Mr. Barker lias received $177,000 from the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health. Now. that is a small part of your budget, is it 
not? That is a relatively small part of your budget. So, if you send a 
voung man from your court out to the Seed somebody has got to pav 
for it. 

Judge Sepe. Now no one is, and we have sent about 20 percent of the 
kids in Seed, I think, that are from Dade: but they represent 1(>2 kids 
from Dade County that arc in a Broward County drug program where 
the school board of Broward County has sanctioned that program and 
has adopted it. 

-Dade County is dragging its feet, and that is where we are right 
now. We were just before the commissioners, the county commissioners. 

Chairman Pepper. We have a program at the Jackson Memorial 
Hospital, but you do not commit people to that? You do not commit 
people to the one with Dr. Chambers? 

Judge Sepk. Xo. No, sir. I would not do that until I am on drug-!. 

(Applause.) 

Chairman Pepper. The county has a county stockade? 

Judge Sepe. Yes, sir. They have a reliance program called Project 
Reliance, started by a person in the stockade, a person heavily involved 
in drugs, and when someone has to be committed to the stockade, and 
they are in drugs, I send them out to Reliance so that they are getting 
both, both being jailed and also some drug rehabilitation. The drug 
l^haoilitation programs that are operating out of the division of 
corrections, in a very polite manner of speaking, leave a lot io Ik? 
desired. They are well-intentioned, they are acting in good faith, but 
they do not do anything. 

Chairman Pepper. Now, Dr. Sheppard's program for a long time 
was funded by the archbishop of the archdiocese of Miami. 

Judge Sepe. The methadone program. 

Chairman Pepper. Yes. 

Judge Sepe. When you talk with me about it, wc have a philo- 
sophical problem here. I do not approve of the use of any drug agent 
to get anybody off of drugs. I do not believe in methadone and never 
did from the very beginning. 

(Applause.) 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Murphy, did you want to ask a question? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. A personal aside. Your Honor. I know there are 
a few courageous judges like yourself in the Chicago area which I rep- 
resent. What if the voung lad von put on probation, goes out and 
commits serious crimes? What is your experience in that area and 
what do the newspapers do to you ? 

Judge Sepk. Well, first of all, obviously I have not had that experi- 
ence yet bcr\*m«e I am still here, but the newspapers would bury me, 
although I think now they might be a little different. Yon are talking 
about the one with the robWy, now ? 

Mr. Mvrptiy. Right. I know a lot of judges who am fearful of put- 
tine some of these kids like Larry on probation. If he commits an 
armed robbery or something happens, and there is a shooting, then 
the judge's career is on the line. 

Judge Sepe. Yes, it is the chance you take, hut if yon get <rood — here 
is where that probation department comes in if wc are talking about 
it still being connected with drugs — if they do a good job in giving 
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you a good thorough background when you sentence someone, von are 
as insulated as you ever could be from making a mistake. 

If a guy could walk around normally, and then all of a sudden 
kill 10 people, I do not think wc can worry about that. We have to take 
our chances, and the public seems to understand if it gets the right 
play when it is done, if you get a good press when it is done, and it 
> ackfires, there is something in the public that will understand that 
you took a chance and it did not work, and the next time you do not, or 
} on go on and take another chance. 

I guess that is what we will do here. With these drug kids, however, 
it 13 another story because every time, you know, yon see von can 
release a robber and the chances of him involving, becoming involved 
or creating another robber are like one in a million, but you know every 
time you release a person on drugs to the community, he will multiply 
like rabbits. I mean, far more than rabbits, and that'is the problem you 
have ever}' time you release one. 

Chairman Pepper. Excuse me, Judge. I want you to keep vour seat a 
minute. 

Mr. Bauingartner, will you come up for a minute? 

This is George Baumgartner, who is a member of the House of 
Representatives in the Florida Legislature, and he is on the education 
committee. 

Statement of Hon. George Bauingartner 

Chai rman Pepper. Mr. Baumgartner, will you tell us about the 
tragic episode you told mc about this morning over at Jackson? 

Mr. Baumoaktxek. Thank you, Mr. Pepper. I came for several 
reasons today, but I think probably the most pressing is that yesterday 
morning my superintendent came in and advised" me that his son 
was found dead in Broward County. 

Chairman Pepper. How old ? 

Mr. BAUMGAirrNER. Seventeen years old. lie had been away from 
home a little over a year under the conditions of the Seed boys and 
girls, young adults expressed here in the early portion, and to make 
sure that it was an overdose they did an autopsy, and this happened just 
yesterday morning at 7 o'clock. 

Chairman Pepper. Now, that is just an example of the tragedy. Had 
that young man been in school ? 

Mr. Baumcartxkr. lie had dropped out of school, 10 years old. 

Chahjnan Pepper. Now, Mr. Baumgartner, you are on the educa- 
tion committee of the legislature, and you heard" Judge Sepe tell about 
the limited options chnt arc open. Here we are. Member? of Congress 
and you a member of the Florida Legislature, and what can we do? 
Have you all had programs in the legislature to try to deal with this 
problem? 

Mr. Battmoartner. I am going to be a little more candid even than 
Judge Sepe has been with the administration of the Dade County 
School Board in our Fchools, and having served 2 years on the educa- 
tion committee, and gone through some 250 bills in the last legislative 
session, the obsession with our school system is to feed it money, 
and not take care of the needs of the people who are in the system, 
our children. And I will give you a good example. 
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It is a Dade County ]>olicy that if you withdraw your children in 
the last week of school* they are not allowed to be shown as a completed 
graduate in that school year simply because of the loss of dollars under 
our daily average attendance system, that the dollars are allocated 
to our schools throughout the State. This type of thinking, and narrow- 
thinking as it is, is carried on through in a number of programs. 

It has come to our attention in the legislature that the schoolteacher 
is really not the person at fault for not reporting. The administration 
is not backing up the schoolteachers. And it is my nndetfstandinjr that 
the authority can be delegated by the school board to the principals, 
and in this county it has been. 

The principal" then delegates that authority on his discretion to his 
teaching staff. In u large number of our schools in Dade County the 
principals will not do this. The teachers have come to us in numbers 
throughout the State and told us that they had no authority to con- 
trol, reprimand, or even issue discipline to the children, the type of 
discipline that yon were speaking about earlier, and so on. 

This is not true within every school in our county, but it is true in 
the vast majority of them. Our school system and those people who are 
familiar with Bade County recall the Vast cuts in jobs. I think they 
were talking about 600 people who were goin^ to lose their jobs in the 
school system because of a predicted loss of income from the State to 
the school sy^em. But, in actuality, thev will receive over $2.5 million 
more money in the coming school year than they did in the past school 
year. 

We are under an equalization, school equalization formula which 
penalizes a particular county if their tax assessor has underassessed 
the ad valorem nroperty of which the maximum millage in any school 
district is 10 mills. The balance of the money is put in by the State of 
Florida out of general revenues, out of appropriations, so in actuality 
our school system got more money, will have more money in the com- 
ing ve*ir than they had in the past year. The problem is really in their 
. priorities, and T do not feel that many of the programs that are being 

conducted within onr schools are the top priorities in relation to the 
problems that exist within the school system. And this drug education 
problem and the programs are not effective. 

The average person — and T get a number of calls like JnrW Rene 
does, what do I do with inv child, what do I do with my child, they 
think that the child just started yesterday. Tt is not true. Two and 
three years ago that child started, and for 2 or 3 years he has been 
able to, he or «he has been able to keen it fi*>m his parents. You do not 
know what to look for as a parent. The average parent does not know 
what to look for. 

They do not recognize, the drug symptoms. There has never been a 
major campaign, so to spcaj>. to educate the parent. I do not think we 
are going to educate the children through the programs that are in 
th" schools. 

Judge Skpk. I would like to tell von an experience I had. 

Mr. Bu vsco. Judge, before you start, let me just say I must leave. 
I have to get back to New York, and I wanted to say that it has been 
a pleasure for me to be here, and we certainly will remember all of 
the things that have occurred here when we get back to Washimrton. 

Thank von. Mr. Chairman, and again, T think you have served the 
country well. [Applause.] 

ERJC 
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Judge Sepe. For several years, when I was executive assistant to 
the Stat© attorney, one of my duties was to lecture to the graduating 
class of teachers at the University of Miami. In my last appearance 
there, which was before I ran for the office that I hold now, I had 
lectured to this group of teachors. They were to be teachers of an ele- 
mentary school, elementary grade school teachers, and I had gone 
through the symptoms of drugs, and what to look for in class, and 
1 had described all of the drugs and told them all of the^e different 
things. At the end of the lecture one of the teachers raised her hand 
and said. "Mr. Sepe," she said, "how can I teach kids in my class, my 
sixth graders, not to smoke marihuana when I do, mvself I* And with 
that other teachers raised their hands and said — made the same state- 
ment to me — they were 4 days short of the graduation and they repre- 
sented the teachers who were smoking marihuana. They represented 
one-ninth of this graduating class. 

So, needless to say, they did not graduate then. I am saying this lo- 
calise again I make reference to this in this report. I did not tell you 
this story in my report, but I made reference to this fact, that cocaine 
is going to be your major drug in the next .3 or 4 years. It is now 
getting worse. So will alcohol among young people. What has kept 
alcohol fronrtho low levels of the junior high school, and under, and 
below the ; 4i5gli school level has be^n the difficult way for it to be 
carried around. 

Rut, as they seem to become more ingenious, these kids, tin v are 
finding more and more ways of carrying alcohol around, and it will 
become as used as any of the other drrnrs, even at low levels. Even 
now we are finding a growing number of alcoholics at 15, 16; but co- 
caine will be your future drug. The drugs arc cutting into profes- 
sional level of life. Young professional doctors, lawyers, accountants, 
in surveys across the country, junior executives in management and 
business, they are finding more and more of them on drugs. This thing 
occurred 3 years ago, and I just told you about the representation iii 
the teaching profession, so there is a problem there, as v ell as the ad- 
ministration in the schools. There is no question about that. 

I just wanted to give you that illustration. 

Chairman Pepper. Thank you, Judge. 

Mr. Baumgaitncr, it is very obvious that the legislature and we of 
the Congress are going to have to help devise programs and provide 
guidelines with the help of the local authorities, the educational peo- 
ple, the medical field, and those, in program leadership. 

This lady of whom you spoke, Judge, had already spoken to me be- 
fore I went to lunch; pleading with me to help her gelt somewhere to 
obtain help for her daughter who is an addict. 

Judarc Sepe. Who is over 21. 

Chairman Pepper. Over 21, and too old, evidently, for some of the 
other institutions. What could I tell her? What would you tell her? 
What can we do for her unless she is convicted of an ofTense, or un- 
less we can get one of these institutions to take her ia ? 

Today you read in the paper of the three mothers who testified. One 
of them was a lady who told about her son, and how he kept on using 
drugs and finally ho strangled to death her 5-year-old daughter. 
She had tears in her eyes when she said she could not get anybody to 
help her, "I could not get anybody to help me." 
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Well? we hardly know where to go for help, either, and that is the 
terrible tragedy, the deficiency we have in our system today. 

Judge Sefe. Less than 1 year ago a very handsome couple, 20 years 
old, stood in front of inc. This is absolutely true, just a handsome 
young: couple, right ? Married couple and the couple was there, and 
the brother of the husband was there standing before me charged with 
drug violations. 

The husband began to tremble in court, and just passed out in court 
and died 5 days later from drugs. lie passed out, alive, but you might 
as well say that he died in front of riie because he never regained 
consciousness. 

They pumped him, they took his liver and put him on some kind of 
a machine, they did everything they could at Jackson, but he died 
5 days later, at the age of 20, 

Chairman Pepper. Judge, we certainly thank you and Mr. Bauin- 
gartner for coming hero today. 

Judge SfiPK. Thank you. ("Applause.] 

(Judge Scpe's prepared statement follows :) 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Alfonso C. Sepe, Judge, Criminal Court of 
Record in and for Dade County, Fla. 

Gentlemen: I am extremely proud as a member of the Judiciary of Dade 
County to appear before your Committee; and. representative of my private 
and official character, I am sincerely grateful that this committee has taken, 
on behalf of the citizens of the United States, the study of this tragic and 
debilitating national disease — drug abuse. 

The interest your Committee has shown has already planted the seeds of a 
great hope that drug abuse may have peaked, and with concerted joint effort 
by the Federal. State and local Governments, drug abuse will be eliminated 
from the life style of America. 

I unhesitatingly use the phrase "eliminated from the life style of America" 
because I do not believe that that neither this Committee nor any thinking 
American chooses to accept, as we have done with crime and alcoholism, a semi- 
peaceful co-existence with a growing drug cult. So, it pleases me immensely 
as a citizen of this country and as a Judge who has searched for remedies, 
punishments, appropriate sentences— in fact justice itself— for those afflicted 
by the use and traffic in drugs. Tragically, the use of drugs in such a prevalent 
manner, by the nature of its rapid growth, has altered the concept or image of 
the trafficker, the dealer, the supplier, and now, possibly, the financier. 

Where once we vehemently condemned the pusher, dealer, supplier and finan- 
cier, we now must pause— before the law severely condemns them, because 
now the pusher, dealer, supplier and financier may either be in school, a 
teenage drop-out, a member of the college intellectual community, at the post- 
graduate level, or. most alarmingly, among the young professional set. 

So, the justice system is torn apart. On one hand it wishes to vigorously 
punish in the hope that it will deter those who might be inclined to follow in the 
offender's footsteps, while on the other hand it wants to rehabilitate, restructure, 
and restore that same pusher, dealer, supplier and financier when often such an 
individual is really the fellow next door or the clean-cut high school or college 
graduate, the Ph.D. or Master of Arts student, or even the young lawyer, ac- 
countant, or doctor. 

ket me, then, thank you sincerely for your genuine interest in everybody's 
problem and for your fervent desire to seek an answer, or even the beginning of 
an answer. There will be many Americans who will and should he deeply grate- 
ful to you long after these memories have faded. 

I know you have not embarked on this service for any gratitude; neverthe- 
less, such dedicated public officials whose service may save America will earn 
the gratitude of a healthy nation. 

The hope that your interest in the drug problem promises is not that an answer 
or the beginning of an answer will be found, but equally important is that Gov- 
ernment Is more interested than ever before. Through your Interest and your 
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prodding, I am confident that State and local (ioverninents will become more 
tti^hly motivated to join with yon in solving America * number one problem. 

I am hopeful that the conclusions of your hearings and study will show that 
all drug prevention and rehabilitation programs mu^t be government-funded 
and sponsored, since this is a community or society V* problem. ..ppaiently the 
duty to solve this problem has fallen squarely on the shoulders .if government.. 
That being the case, government should fund the programs that hold a promise 
of success. 

At present, virtually every drug rehabilitation program in existence, at least 
in this community, is privately sponsored and funded, except for some who were 
able to secure Federal grants for partial support. This patchwork quilt method 
of rehabilitating drug offenders is inadequate and in most cases a failure. Money, 
time, and effort ure wasted. The drug offender, instead of being rehabilitated, 
is often in worse condition than when he began his drug rehabilitation program. 
The Courts do not know officially which programs to sanction as an effective arm 
of the Court, since local government has made little attempt to provide our 
community with a single, uniform and officially-recognized drug rehabilitation 
program which would remain under the careful scrutiny of the Courts, the Gov- 
ernment, and the press. 

I would like to list for yon all of the factors that have contributed to and en- 
couraged the growth of the drug culture. Time will not permit this, so in passing 
I would like to call your attention to several of the many factors that have out- 
rageously contributed to a large part of the drug culture. 

Why do today's youth so easily yield to temptation offered by their peers? Why 
has the use of drugs spread so quickly ? Instant pleasure, instant happiness, and 
an "enjoy It while you're young" philosophy, coupled with the disgraceful 
morality in our entertainment industry that reaches the front pages of every 
magazine, newspaper, and on the television screens every single day, are some 
of the factors contributing to the psychology that invites drug abuse. When these 
people are foisted upon or thrust upon our youngsters as examples of paragons 
of virtue, when some of the sickening views of famous or popular members of 
the entertainment world are published as Ihe pontlficatlons of experts, It's no 
wonder to me that we don't have more than just drug abuse as a problem among 
our younger generation. 

A blatant example of what I am talking about was a performance given be- 
for thousands of young people by one of the most popular rock groups in the 
country. It was a benefit performance — the youth were told to take the price 
of the ticket and go out and buy some LSD. 

The advertising Industry is another cause, since through advertising, no 
matter what the media of expression, citizens and young people have been en- 
couraged to find artificial crutches for minor ailments or problems that should 
have either been ignored or handled by the individual without chemical help. 

For example, a television commercial for a well-known headache and tension- 
relieving pill shows a woman facing a simple stress situation, which she ob- 
viously can't handle without becoming emotionally upset. She then runs for the 
pill, and suddenly everything is beautiful. Not only does the commercial promote 
the product, but in doing so inculcates in all of the impressionable viewers the 
losson that stress situations could be sot ' by chemistry rather than the exercise 
xA common sense, intellectual judgment, ^und character, or simple personal forti- 
tude — all of the ingredients a normal individual possesses in his arsenal for 
human behavior. 

Many of our adults have become pill-poppers, and if they have children they 
s<:t an unfortunate example for them. Our enterprising drug or pill manufac- 
turers have manufactured pills to make you fat, to make you thin, to wake 
yon up, to put you to sleep, to help you have a baby, to prevent you from having 
a baby, to relieve minor tension, muscular pain, and headache pain, to slow yon 
down, to speed you tip, to give you energy, etc., etc., etc. While of course I do not 
discourage the use of pain-killing or pain-relieving drugs, T do deplore the easy 
over-the-counter sale of non-prescription pills of the type I have just described, 
in one way or another, these are killers. 

Idleness is another one of the great causes of delinquency and drug abuse 
among young people. While this Committee's attention is drawn specifically to 
the use of drugs in our schools, we are refjr talking about the use of drugs 
among young jreople. If these young people ure spectators, watching the world 
speed by while they do nothing mentally or physically, they are prime candidates 
for self-indulgence, lethargy, and self-degradation. 
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An idle mind and body have time and opportunity to think of everything and 
nothing at the same time, and to feel everything and nothing at the same time. 
Experimentation, both a danger and a promise for the young, i.j a Frankenstein 
for the idle and the do-nothings. 

The -pot" at the end of the rainbow is the fruit of the search for those young- 
sters who are always looking for things to do. Instead of cursing these young- 
sters with idleness, society must provide them with mental and physical activity 
compatible not only with their intellect and physical fitness, but also with 
America's fast pace of life. 

If this and similar activity continue unabated, we w:U have reached the stage 
where drug abuse has become as ingrained in our national character as alcohol, 
the classic drug of abuse. Nevertheless, we must once again re-examine the exten- 
sive use of alchol in this country. 

Alcohol is one of the greatest problems in America. It is a drink, a habit, an 
Imprisonment, a way and fact of life, and a hell. 

Alcohol, along with drugs, may destroy this country. The adults, while they 
lustfully drink their cocktails at one party after another, day after day, holiday 
after holiday, facetiously condemn our young who are on drugs, while the alco- 
holic intake of this country is staggering and its effect shocking. 

Ninety-five million Americans consume approximately 30.3 gallons of alcohol 
each year. This has caused approximately ten million alcoholics, resulting in a 
fifteen-billion dollar drain on the economy. Ten billion dollars is lost in work 
time; two billion dollars for health and welfare services; and three billion dol- 
lars for property damage, medical expenses, and other miscellaneous costs. 

One-third of all criminal homicides and one-half of all traffic deaths (23,000 
recently) are connected to drinking. The percentage of highway carnage, as with 
all crime, is higher among persons between 16 and 24, and we are also seeing a 
growing number of alcoholics who have not yet reached the age of 15. Social 
workers, Juvenile Court Judges, probation officers, and some of the drug rehabili- 
tation programs that admit people of all ages will attest to this tragedy. We 
have become so hypocritical with regard to the use of drugs that we will, on one 
hand, condemn for those younger than ourselves the use of drugs to which we 
don't relate, and accept for ourselves, on the other hand, the use of drugs to 
which thoy don't relate. 

These latest statistics can be found in a 121-page report on alcohol and alcohol- 
ism prepared for Congress by HEW. These figures relate to the year 1070, which 
was found to have the highest alcohol consumption level since they started keep- 
ing records In 1850, with the most dramatic increase since 1961. 1971 figures are 
not yet In, but they will be even higher. 

Who In their right mind still wishes that alcohol remain a part of our culture 
to father even worse problems in the future, and who, with a little thought, will 
still acknowledge that by declaring alcohol legal and bringing it '"out in the 
open" this country has reduced the alcoholic intake since the end of prohibition? 

This is, in substance, the artificial argument made by those who wish to legalize 
the use of drugs. Anything that tastes good, feels good, and smells good will not 
be driven underground by legalizing it for use above ground, even though it is 
extremely injurious to mental, physical, moral, and spiritual health. 

A large body of Americans who respect the law and will not engage in an 
illegal act, however minor, would have in the past benefited, will now in the 
present, and can in the future benefit if a far-sighted, clear- thinking legislative 
body withdraws the stamp of respectability for any form of behavior that is so 
injurious to the core and character of American society. 

Realistically, fewer people can use a product that is less available when illegal 
than a product such as drugs, which taste good, feel good, and smell good— when 
legal. Simply put, tbese dangerous drugs will & more available to more people 
when they are legal. They will invite more imge and will make it rar more 
difficult for parents and teachers to teach non-usage when the law ha* sanctioned 
their use. 

Another argument against the prohibition of alcohol or any other drug, includ- 
ing marijuana, is that it will end the enormous profiteering and illegal empire- 
building similar to those born in the era of prohibition. This is fallacious. The 
answer would be in better law enforcement directed against the profiteers and 
empire-buildera through police and law enforcement personnel with a higher 
degree of Integrity than existed during prohibition ; but, to turn on a whole nation 
to alcohol or drugs by acquiescing to Its popularity and the number of those who 
use it on the strength that profiteering will end with its legalization, condemns 
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for all time the principle that good common scn^e is the father of all law and that 
society is filled with a body of people who do know better than other* what's 
best for all. 

I emphasize this focus on alcohol because every single report, study, or position 
taken regarding marijuana compares this insidioas, deceptive, unnecessary drug 
to alcohol. No matter how favorable to marijuana the roiK>rt or study In includ- 
ing the report by Dr, McGlothin, you will find within it the statement that 
''marijuana is no worse than alcohol." Therefore, I have shown you how bad 
alcohol is, without conceding that marijuana is less harmful or simply equal to its 
dunge-. 

Why cause, by our inaction or premature disposition to sanction what apiiear 
to be harmless drugs in a country that is so undisciplined it cannot refrain from 
over-i?ululgence, the addition of another dangerous and deleterious substance? 

If we're going to tackle the drug problem, it has to be the entire problem, not 
just the part of It which will cause the adults no inconvenience, or displeasure. 

I am not presently advocating another prohibition ; but. I repudiate the ration- 
ale behind the relaxation of our drug laws if this relaxation is based solely on a 
comparison with prohibition. There are two distinct philosophies involved. Pro- 
hibition tried to close the open door alter the horse got out. After the lessons of 
prohibition, the law should keep the closed door closed. 

Consistent with this thinking, I stvongly tad vigorously oppose the legalization 
of any drug, including marijuana. No generation of youngsters will ever learn 
to stay away from drugs if it is legs! to use them. 

They were given the vote on the argument that if they were old enough to 
fight they were old enough to vote. I say if they're old enough to fight and old 
enough to vote, they're old enough to respect the law, and until they demon- 
strate that respect, the law should not be bent to accommodate them. 

So, also, must the continual irresponsible dialogue espousing the harmlessness 
of marijuana long before the final verdict is in, cease. The research on marijuana 
is not even in third gear ; yet, irresponsible public officials decry the illegality of a 
substance that might destroy this country and ruin generations of future 
American citizens. * 

We have looked upon jail sentences imp,,*-*?! for simple possession of mari- 
juana and called this inhumane, thereby a; „«m toning 7; hat could have been a 
national, effective deterrence for those youngsters who would have refrained 
from the use of marijuana simply from the fear of punishment. Instead, we 
have in effect licensed Its use — given marijuana the credential it doesn't deserve, 
the credential of respectability. 

Our intellectual community, our legislators and our press Inadvertently joined 
in a dangerous partnership when, together, thoy minimized the danger, damage 
and Importance of marijuana in tie community.. Notwithstanding the fact that 
research is under way, addicts and heavy drug users will repeatelly toll you 
that marijuana Is the basic drug that opened the Pandora's box, by conditioning 
their minds to the use of other drugs. 

In the face of these lessons, our legislature, the intellectual community, and 
foolish public officials have picked up the banner of permissiveness to ingratiate 
themselves with the young generation for votes and support, announcing that 
marijuana is "not so harmful," or "just like alcohol," and penalties should be 
abolished. 

I once watched a weed multiply itself and destroy my lawn. Unless those of us 
who are still responsible act quickly and sternly, we will watch a weed kill our 
country. 

Equally hypocritical is the failure of our Federal regulatory agencies to take 
consistent positions hive 1 "In? substances injurious to our health. The Federal 
Communications Commission has banned cigarette advertising 01. Revision be- 
cause smoking is a health hazard ; but, it isn't a health hazard, apparently, if they 
advertise in the newspapers, on billboards, in nationally-distrib'ited magazines, 
and in posters uii vehicles traveling in interstate commerce. / 

So it is with drugs. It's common knowledge now that amphetamines and meth- 
amphetamines have no medical value whatsoever, except in rare circumstances. 
Notwithstanding this, Government — Federal and local — has failed to ban the 
sale, delivery and prescription of amphetamines and methamphetamines. I 
strongly and vigorously support the prohibition of these driirrs in interstate com- 
merce since they have no medical use worthy of mass production. 

Basically, Gentlemen, the problem in the fight against drugs is not only the 
best drug rehabilitation program or the best system to prevent the importation 
and smuggling of drugs, or the best method to police our national drug manu- 
82-401—72 12 
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f.icturers to pre\ent the diversion into the illegal market of legally-manufac- 
tured drugs, bur. most imi>ortnntiy. drug prevention through edueation. 

Iiy education, though. 1 do not mean only that kind of education limited to 
the schoolroom. The best form of education known to man has been and always 
will l>c tlit» example that one fellow man sets for another, the example one i>areiit 
sets fer his child, one public official for a youngster or a private citizen. 

r^ea tiling by example, learning through osmosis learning by lixing. is the most 
universally accepted and tinest system we know. 

Much of us graduates from this college. From this learning — learning from ex- 
perience — is born the real wisdom of the ages: but. in the last ten years or so. 
America lias chosen to abandon the wisdom it acquired from the lessons of man's 
history. Now we no longt r think of learning except through formal education, yet 
formal education represents only one minutia of the many ways each of us iearus 
his lessons of life. 

So what do we do as adults? We find ways to have bigger, better, and more 
frequent cocktail parties, social hours, and so on. We continue to take our pills ; 
to lind shortcuts, ways to get out of hard work: to find artificial crutches to sup- 
port us in minor crises. We look for every possible way to insulate our children 
from disappointments, disillusionment^, minor crises in their early life, for fear 
they would become unhappy, when in reality if these youngsters faced their 
crimes, disillusionmeuts, and disappointments and learned how to handle them 
and rise above them, they would have received the necessary training to equip 
them to handle the major crises as adults and parents, themselves. 

While I deplore the argument advanced by the young generation that. "You 
ha\e your alcohol, we have our marijuana," as hypocritical and nothing but a 
phony rationale by them to justi/y excessive self-indulgence in pleasure and 
euphoria, it is inescapably true that we do have our alcohol and they do have 
their drugs, and they have their drugs because we had our alcohol for well over 
a hundred years. We have found every single way to indulge ourselves in every 
pleasure. irres]>eetive of its damage to each of us psychologically or to the na- 
tion emotionally. 

.Cow we're paying the tab. The price has been the growing number of young- 
sters turning to drugs for artificial pleasure, escapism, and company. 

With the growing amount of idleness plaguelng the young minds and bodies, 
our youngsters are becoming increasingly less capable of even living with them- 
selves. They are learning to detest their own thoughts and feelings. They search 
for God In a bottle of pills or at the end of a hypodermic needle. This problem has 
reached monstrous proportions now that the use -Of drugs has already invaded 
the pr6fessi/ms. 

Reports of surveys and studies are beginning to appear in newspapers around 
tl>e country showing that an increasing number of young professionals, cutting 
across all walks of life, and all professions, are turning to drugs. It's no com- 
fort to me that America's soothsayers predict that no matter how large the drtig 
cult gets or who it embraces, it will always represent a minority of America. 
America can be destroyed by a large minority, particularly when nations exist 
that are bent on destroying if not by war, by peace and competition. They 
are totally free of the use r ,i drugs, and because of a more spartan life led by 
their citizens who, despUe published reports, are not too unhappy living under 
the red flag, are mentally, ricrally and physically healthier than Americana 

If every public offici.il fad citizen truly recognizes that while we may not be 
at war with a major Communist power in the world, we are at least in com- 
petition with them for sn*vi/al, and that if we are to survive, it will be only 
if we are mentally sound and physically strong. This soundness and strength 
will not be ours to own if our life style remains as soft as it If*, getting softer 
every day, and we continue to use our drugs. Incoming de]>endeiit only on 
those who remain free of drugs and hard at work. The latter will be the de- 
creasing minority of the future, and unless we are careful, America will not 
be in the black, but in the red. 

Locady, as a prosecutor, I saw this problem emerge in 1966 for the first time 
on any major scale. 

A distraught woman sat in my office, tears streaming down her cheeks, and 
reported to me that she had intercepted a letter written by her 17-year old 
daughter to the eirls bo/fried. The letter said, in part ; 

"I couldn't j.et ahold of any grass this weekend and it's blowing my mind. 
It's like a nnutousuere (sic) inside when I can't get it . . . 

•Tni so hung up on It now you wouldn't believe It. It's so welru\ I've almost 
completely last, my crave for cigarettes, I don't know what the risks are getting 



busted around here, I don't know what I'd do if I ever landed up in jail or some- 
thing. I feel as though I'm living in a dream world . . ." 

A phone rang. A young female voice said her name was Carrie. She was in 
the seventh grade. She called me because her best friend, who was 10, was using 
cocaine and Carrie was afraid for her. She wanted to know how she could help 
her. 

A baby-faced 9-year old was brought in by a concerned neighbor. He and 
his 12-jear old brother bad been thrown out ut their home bj their father and 
older brothers because neither of them would help the father or the older 
brothers sell marijuana. Both of the boy3 smoked marijuana when they were S. 

A high school honor student sat and told me of students going into class 
stoned, and the teachers did not even know it because they couldn't recognize 
the \\ mpioms, or if they did, did nothing about it. 

I watched a beautiful 10-yenr old girl being wheeled out of a movie theater 
on a stretcher, screaming that rats and roaches were coining out of the 
furniture. Her boyfriend trailed behind her, shouting at her to "look inside her- 
self." to "look into the other world." Several months iater I asked the girl 
to come to my office. She told me she had taken I,SL> a half-hour before going 
to the theater, hut that since that night continued flashbacks had frightened 
her, and she was fearful of what would now happen to her unborn children. 

The problem was coming through. 

Calls to my office from desperate parents sky-rocketed. These parents wore 
helpless. They didn't even liiiou, nor had ever heard of, any of the drugs and 
the words used in the drug glossary. The parents need • 1 education, not just 
to help them understand these youngsters, but also to teach them that the 
luxury of trusting their yorug children had come to an end iu America. New 
ways had to be found to restructure and re-establish the discipline iu the family. 
For it is discipline and love in a balanced juxtaposition that is truly the great 
drug preventative. 

It's not necessarily a broken home or working parents or a busy father who 
seems to have little time for Irs son or daughter that causes drug abuse. It 

the quality and not the quantity of time spent with the children that in- 
vites the presence or absence of drugs among them. As a matter of fact, I 
know of many parents who would do well for their youngs; *s if they saw 
less of them. In fact, society would do well if they removed these parents 
from the youngsters altogether. In so many instances where the family unit 
has been kept together, the example set by the mother and father has been 
so atrocious that it is no wonder the youngsters didn't turn to drugs at an earlier 
age, and I have seen them turn to drugs at the fourth and fifth grade level. 

In those early days of 1966-1967, I felt it my duty to appear before the Dade 
County School Board to urge them to institute drug education programs as part 
of the regular curriculum in the elementary schools. They did. 

In the ensuing months of that early period, our teachers, who had hereto- 
fore been totally unfamiliar with the nomenclature of drugs, their detection, 
and the handling of our young charges, needed to be taught. I taught them, 
by the use of closed-circuit television in six one-half hour television programs 
beamed straight to the school teachers. 

The parents could not be neglected, however, so I formed a Speaker's Bureau, 
using eager law students and other Assistant State Attorneys, to ac cept in- 
vitations to speak to any group of any size on the identification and problems 
of drugs and what we believed then to be preventative measures. 

I first had to teach the Speaker's Bureau. I did, and my Speaker's Bureau 
accounted for scores of speeches. I personally spoke to three or four hundred 
organizations such as the PTA, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Civitan, Optimist, break- 
fast clubs, Elks Clubs, women's organizations, college clubs, college, high 
school and elementary classes, teachers' groups, professional and business groups, 
church groups, and so on. In those days the only ones who refused to listen 
were parents who foolishly believed that their child would never take a drug* 
and school principals, jealous of the name of the .school, and refusing to enter- 
tain any drug program for fear that to them it would be a public admission 
of personal or professional failure. These school principals put their own 
selfish, ambitious interests above the moral health and safety of the students 
entrusted to their professional custody This was a community disgrace, and 
its residue remains io this day as a monument to stupidity and cruelty. 

Preoently. there are many school administrators who still won't acknowledge 
the use of drugs within their school, despite the fact that many of their 
students are stoned while in class. Ri«'h school principals or administrators 
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discourage visiting lecturers, drug programs, and information and enlightenment 
for fear that if the lmrent.s learned of the true vxtent of drug abu^e, the 
school doors might be stint dou u or the principal transferred. 

It's impossible to decipher their ignorant rationale. Yet the problem continues 
to grow worse. 

I attempted to ent'irhten lthc teachers, principals and parents by distributing 
the very first drug literature in Dade County describing The symptoms and 
effects of drutrs. and wns happy to distribute over 50.000 pieces of literature 
through the PT.V.j and olher various civic organizations. Vriimited quantities 
of give-away, up-to-date literature on all drugs were made available to the public 
for their asking This drug exhibit (indicating) was put together by my secre- 
taries, my investigators, and myself as a visnnl aid for my dm? lectures. I 
used it when I lectured to the elementary schools, junior high schools and every 
adult organization wanting to hear me. Since the kinds wanted us to "tell it like 
it is." I used actual photographs provided me by the Medical Examiners of 
Philadelphia and Dade County of persons of all ages dying from the overdose 
of drugs. 

I did not believe in films and never used one because I felt they were asinine, 
puerile, amateurish, and au insult to the intelligence of the audience, whether 
that audience was of an elementary, junior high school, high school, or college 
level. 

I believed then, as I do now, that those drug films probably enticed or 
encouraged the use of drugs more than they prevented them. 

I was able to enlist the aid, free of charge to the community, of the .South 
Florida Association of Advertisers, who contributed their skill and talents io 
put on an advertising campaign to deglamorize the use of drugs. 

Southern Bell Telephone System agreed to allow my publication of the symp- 
toms and effects of drugs to be published in the Bell Tel Xews, which was 
included with every telephone bill mailed to their customers in October. 1968. 

At that time some of Florida's drug or narcotic laws needed major chance 
Certain harmful drugs were not illegal. The police could get a earch warrant for 
an ounce of marijuana contained within a dwelling house, hut could not get one 
for a ton of LSD or amphetamines or barbiturates. The State needed immunity 
powers to force users, pushers or dealers to" disclose the source of their supply, 
so they couldn't hide behind the protection of the Fifth Amendment. 

This is where I came face to fice for the first time with hie immense pov m 
that could be harnessed and wielded by the women of a community. I went iu 
the women's organizations. They joined me and supported every recommended 
piece of legislation, calling for the reform of our drug- laws. These reforms, 
under the pressure of popular will and the perserverence by these women's 
organizations, were passed. 

The ever-changing needs of the public, required a continunl alert to the evils 
of drugs. I appeared regularly on local radio and television drug shows. In fact. 
I counseled America's first award-winnimr drug program which was televised 
nationally on CBS called, "Drugs are Like That." 

Besides enlisting the aid of the womews organizations to reform our drug 
laws, I was able to commandeer the power of the Dade County Grand Jury to 
also recommend legislative reform and to undertake innovations iu the enforce- 
ment of our drug laws. I am proud to say that in addition to endorsing my 
proposals, the Grand Jury singled me out for commendation on two occasions 
for my fight against drug abuse. As recently rs this year, the 1071 Fall Term 
Grand Jury commended ire twice in their report for my work and cooperation 
with them in our never-ending search for solutions 

Prior to my resignation from the State Attorney 'i Office as the Executive Assist- 
ant to the State Attorney to seek election as Judge of the Criminal Court, I was 
the Chairman of the Drug Abuse Committee of the Florida Prosecuting Attorneys' 
Association and was *he Chief of the Narcotics Division of the Stite Attorney's 
Office. In that dual capacity I was enabled to enlist the cooperarion of the State 
Attorneys throughout the State of Florida in a uniform concerted program to 
fight drug abuse. The programs ♦hat I had instituted in Dade County became the 
hallmark and example for many communities in our State under which the State 
Attorneys entertained jurisdiction. As a result, I was the first honoree by my 
colleagues of the "Distinguished Prosecutor's Award" by the Florida Prosecuting 
Attorneys' Association for the work done in Dade County to fight drug abuse. 

However, there were two highlights in my battle against 3rug abuse as a 
prosecutor. As Chairman of the Drug Abuse Committee of the Florida Prose- 
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cuting Attorneys* Association. I was asked to lead and did put together a Drug 
Abuse Seminar for the benefit of law enforcement officers, prosecutors and legis- 
lators through the State of Florida. This Seminar was held in Tallahassee, the 
Stf te's capital, and is claimed to have been the most productive and interesting 
Seminar ever conducted by the Florida Prosecuting Attorneys' Association. For 
the lirst time in history a Seminar was conducted for the benefit of legislators 
to familiarize or acquaint them with the problem first-hand as seen through the 
eye of the prosecutor. It is the prosecutor, more than any other individual or 
agency i,ext to the police, that sees all of the ravages and tragedy of drug abuse. 

Secondly, and interestingly, I began learning from narcotic agents that the 
n.se of LSD among young people was unexplainably increasing at an alarming 
rate. 

This terribly dangerous hallucinogenic drug was being mass-produced by 
illegal i -chemical factories in the black market. Bathrooms and basements 
in Aineiv.4 were becoming the new laboratories of this horrifying science. 

I saw an ad in a periodical advertising for oOc* the United States Intent for 
the manufacture of LSD. To test the ad's accuracy, I sent for the patent ac- 
cording to tie address given in the ad, and on credit, received the patent in 
the mail. It vas surely the United States Patent for the LSD formula, 

I was incensed and outraged at the simplicity with which any person could 
secure the LSI; formula. This was especially dangerous since so many intelligent 
Americans are experts in chemistry. 

Through the assistance of the father of another Assistant State Attorney. I 
was able to meet with representatives of the American Har Association Patent 
Committee, which by coincidence was meeting in Ft. Lauderdale, One of the 
menders was a possible Presidential choice as the United States Commissioner 
of Patents. I informed this Committee and this individual of these facts, and 
nhked them to pursue my cause to close the holes and remove the laxity with 
which j ni tents of this nature could be so easily and readily secured, 

I later learned for the first hue that the United States Patent Office dis- 
covered upon inquiry by these g ntlemen that the LSD formula patent or copy- 
right was missing from its file. Steps were thereafter immediately taken to 
tighten up the security of the United States Patent Office. 

1 lease excuse the references to my own history of our fight against drug 
abuse. I have done so not to glorify my own name, but to provide yon with 
credentials so that my message might be given due consideration by you. 

If there Is anything that I have learned from 14 years experience as a pros- 
ecutor, and now a year and a half on the Criminal Court bench in Dade 
County, it is that much of the blame for delinquency, youthful crime, and 
now extensive use of drugs, has been put in the psychiatric or psychological 
basket, when hi fact the root cansos of these social ills are matters of simple, 
basic values tha* do not need sophisticated psychological and psychiatric 
analysis or treatment. 

So. drug abuse, as in delinquency and all other youthful crime, is really a 
value isMie. The intellect play* little or no role in the decision-making process 
when a >oimgster engage* in the uk» of drugs or enters the drug culture. 

We must bear in mind, as the iecords show, that with the great affluent 
society we have, our young people have more, so their need for material gain 
and ambition turns in a different direction. Ambition can still be inculcated in 
all of our youngsters, but it is the direction of our ambition that needs to be 
carefully nurtured. 

Industry has pollute*! our air and water. It has cemented over beautiful 
fore- ts. oi>en fields, grassy meadows. We have erected one building after another, 
destroying oi .* Reaches and all the natural beauty surrounding us. We have 
put too many mav-made obstacles between that young, flexible, impressionable 
youngster and the love and miracle of the natural beauty of Gotf's hand. It's 
no wonder that it's hard for ihese youngsters to accept God as i real friend 
and guiding love. 

So. while we have inflated our dollar, we have depreciated the values of 
our young. 

Our churches still emit from the pulpits prayers, sermons by rote ; monologue 
and monotone remain the same. So, our churches are losing their children, and 
those that attend just put in their time, and that includes adults as well. 

These, and many others for which I do not have the time, are the problems 
of today that ha\e contributed to or failed to prevent the use and traffic of 
drugs. 
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It's appalling that in many of our schools drug prevention is taught like 
arithmetic, geography and history, with the foolish exi>octation that kids wilt 
learn to stay away from drug* simply because you teach them the names and 
effects of drug<. and show :< movie to them now and then. Drug prevention 
through education has completely failed in this community, and unless drug 
education programs* are sophisticated to zero in on the real causes of ding 
abu-e. we will have no prevention at all. 

The use of dr'gs we all know now extends over a wide spectrin!'., from the 
tourth grade to the young professional. It cuts across religious and color bar- 
riers. The poor, the middle ciass. and the rich snflei' from this affliction. Homes 
are being destroyed daily, parents demoralized as they watch their family dis- 
integrate before their eyes because one or more of their youngsters have fool- 
ishly undertaken a journey into the drug world. 

We have lost control of otir children and our right to discipline them or 
:»<sume appropriate custody until they are 21.. Keee'it laws passed by Congress 
and other local laws have *aerved to aggravate the deterioration of parent;* 
control over their .voting. This is an essential ingredient for the creation of : 
well-balanced, structured adult. These laws have carried with them the baggage 
of psychological liberation. Parents are finding it increasingly more difficult to 
retain the kind of custody over their youngsters and to imi>ose the type of 
discipline <,<-er tlieni that is required to protect the youngster from himself and 
the temptations of the teenage world. 

It's axiomatic that responsibility and maturity are the foundation of V »era- 
Hon. Yet, today's America, with its exten.led educational process, its ohses-sioii 
for vacations, idleness, little or no work, self-indulgence and pleasure — delays 
and retards the maturity of its young. 

So. although our youngsters tin tire later, the law has given them an inde- 
pendence much too early. I'm not «u rprised when these youngsters who physi- 
ologically, biologically, morally, mentally, and emotionally are in their most 
fragile, delicate stage, crumble into pieces and take drugs when they face their 
first crisis or adverse exi>erience. 

In the face of these obvious experiences observed by each of us if we would 
simply open our eyes and think clearly for a moment, we have unreasonably and 
unintelligent ly given our late-maturing .votings ters a freedom and liberty — yes, 
and even a responsibi ity — their immaturity is incapable of commanding. 

Despite their inoperience and immaturity, emotionally and mentally; de- 
spite the knowledge we have learned through the experiences of mankind, that 
young lieople do not know what's best for them, we adults have become their 
audience for a message of enlightenment when it should be the other way around. 

Xoue of use would require a physician to have had cancer or a heart attack 
before we would permit him to disagnose our cancer or heart ailment. Yet. in de- 
fiance of our own common sense, .ve let our youngsters decide for us t /hat's 
best for them simply l>ecunsc they are young and we aren't, and simply because 
iliey take drugs and we don't. 

How old this experience is! Kven Mark Twain sp K«- of it when he recognized 
that, at 18 bis father was stupid, but at 21 he was a ma zed at how much his 
fn her had learned in throe years. 

Has il t» adult generation in present America truly pr.ssed the buck? Isn't it 
odd and confusing that when we were yon*»«* we were tatigh' to listen to our 
elders, and now that we are the elders, we a v being taught to listen to Hie 
young? 

Those values must lie roehunneled so that experience and time-honored values 
and virtues become the "in" thing. Discipline must reassert its role in our life 
style. Many of us who have studied and lived with the drug problem from the 
very beginning hn\e always 1k>1 loved that mmh of the drug problem can bo 
attributed not to psychological or iisychiatric cnuxps but. to lack o* discipline 
and structure in the youngster's life style. This is true n#r the yo.mgsters in 
the college and . -img professional set as well. They ure discipline problems, 
though thi'V manii. <t their lack of discipline In less nnticcttb'c or dramatic ways 
Hian possibly t1i<Me younger than themselves. If thes » you»«gstcrr:, even in the 
highest level* of Oie educational community, exercised appropriate discipline 
over theniselv s. they would find nc ,f her occasion nor irresistahle invitation t ■ 
cinuloy di ags tor artificial relaxation or pleasure, 

We have leaned frojn our local experiences f bat this discipline must conn* 
equally from the home as well as the internal nature of government*. The 
government that promotes iH»rmissivenes'. and that fails to re«itJre responsi- 



biiity is inept and canst** a lack of discipline in its young. The problem^ «f 
rearing children in modern America are fur more complex than years ago. 
TJiere are more outside temptations that can disrupt or invade family life. 
Sometimes even for good parents these outside influences are overwhelming. 
No one 1ms taken up the slack in the interest of a solid, healthy future. 

Only the Government — lie it local, State or Federal — hy tin* exercNc of its 
laws and the example it sets by its interest in the application of tlmse laws 
can assist hoi h» less and helpless i>arent.s established and provide discipline for 
the youngsters. 

Delinquency, drug abuse, crime (most of which is committed by i>c<>pie be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 24) will lie eliminated if every American youngster is 
again reminded that he is still a youngster with a lot to learn — that he must 
develop a love for himself, his family, his fellow man. his country, and his God. 
These virtues are timeless and ageless. They will always prevent all that is 
bad or evil. They will always promote all that is good and decent. 

We have talked of some of the causes of drug abuse and of some of the ways 
to prevent it; yet. there remains a problem of doing something about those 
unfortunates who are afflicted and addicted. In ail of my exj>ericr. e, one of the 
finest programs I have discovered is The Seed. 1 lielieve I have found a miracle. 
It is the answer. Not for Dade County. Not for Florida. But for America. 

This program, born two years ago in a small shack in Ft. Lauderdale, is now 
a larger shack in Ft.. Lauderdale. Through its doors have entered loOO dregs 
of society — youngsters between the ages of 0 and well over .30. who were hel|»- 
less ami hopeless — ghen up by society, destined to grow into adults on the other 
side of the handouts and wallowing or languishing in a drug gutter with death 
or disease waiting to l»eset them explosively at any moment. 

Out of those same doors, the doors of The Seed, have passed tho«e same young 
people as beautiful Americans, returned to their families and homes, mentally, 
morally, spiritually, and patriotically straight — not simply off drugs, hut turned 
on to the virtues the drug cult abandoned as square. 

In two years the Seed has a 90<# rate of success. It's difficult to tell in evaluat- 
ing th*> 10%. whether The Seed failed them or they failed The Seed. No other 
program can boast the statistical rate of success. As inii»ortant as this is. un- 
ci] iiivocn hi y no other program can claim the spiritual, mental, and in oral 
lcnuissnncc of its patients and their families. 

Ideologically sjteakiug. effluent entered through one end and crystal pure water 
exited the other. 

So much confidence do I have in this program because so nuuh beauty and 
love is in the hearts and souls of these former drug addicts, these youns ! auti- 
fui i^ople. that I have placed my personal reputation and the repot it ion of the 
Court 1 represent ou the line. I have placed •* Seed counselor in my Court Jo ad- 
vise me so that 1 ran order certain defendants to The Seed rather than utilize 
the only two alternatives I have as a Judge, which is jail on one hand, or in- 
effective probation on the other. Two other Judges of the Criminal Court now 
have Veed counselors providing the same service to their Courts. The Juvenile 
Court Judges also have adopted the Seed program in Dade County. 

The Seed has become an intcgi * and indispensable part of the administration 
of justice. Hope hai returned to »he forgotten citizens of America — the parents 
of drug-ridden children. 

In Broward County, the Sehool Board has officially sanctioned the use of Seed 
as part of the disciplinary arm of the school system, so that the schools of 
Broward County can refer those students whom they detect to be on drugs 
to the Seed, The City of Plantation, for example, has allocated ?100 per child 
who is committed to The Seed out of the City of Plantation. 

And so it goes, this little Seed from which a great tree — hearing a new. beauti- 
ful fruit of morally, spiritually, physically, and patriotically young Americans, 
will grow. 

Your belief in me need not rest on my credits alone. As a matter of fact. I 
would prefer that von be the deviPs advocate and contest what I say. so that 
you will, hy your intellectual honesty, invite yourself to visit The Seed* examine 
its \ork, interview its children, scrutinize its program, and interrogate its 
founder, Art Barker. 

If, when you are through, some doubt remains. $l>eak to the parents of these 
youngsters. Not only of those that are presently in the program, i»nt those that 
have graduated. Learn of the records of these youngsters before and after th^ir 
adventure with The Seed. Examine their academic progress before and afeer: 
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their familiar relationships before and after; their goals, ambitions, and drives, 
before and after; their dedication and devotion to themselves, their families, 
their country, their God. 

And then you— like I— will be their disciple, so that the message of The Seed, 
through your august body, will be spread across our land. 

There is a by-product or benefit of The Seed related to its high rate of re- 
habilitation. The principles that make The Seed work should and must be the 
basis for effective drug prevention education. Our drug prevention and educa- 
tion programs must l>e styled or tailored after the principles of Seed. 

These Seed principles can and must be utilized as the guts of effective drug 
abuse education. The youngsters within The Seed program who no longer know 
how to lie will tell yon. for example, that marijuana must never be legalized; 
that the films shown in the schools enticed more youngsters to use drugs than 
*vor conceived by any of us ; that the peer group therapy that foices these kids 
to bare the truth about themselves as the first step toward their return must be 
modified as a drug prevention technique. 

Peer acceptance within our schools has always been a fact of life. Because 
many of our traditional values were superficial, they have not been able to 
withstand the assault of modern-day temptations. The learning from The Seed 
with proper tailoring, be the most effective drug prevention program we have 
. et to devise. The Seed will create, is creating, an anti-drug peer cult that will 
i«»ach. if we encourage it, enormous magnitude surpassing the present drug cult. 
Eventually, the in-group will be the anti-drug group. The Seed will do this, I 
promise you. 

Because the law, in liberating youngsters prematurely and at various stages 
in their growth and development, has contributed to the loss of control by 
parents over their children necessary for the youngsters' proper adjustment in 
an adult society, the iaw must now compensate by giving back to the parents a 
disciplinary too! to restore to the family cell respect for authority and the iaw. 
and particularly respect for the family's solidarity. One such tool is the creation 
of an involuntary commitment center for the treatment and rehabilitation of 
the drug offender. 

Now parents are ! elpless when they discover their youngsters are delinquent 
or heavily using drugs, because the only remedy available to them is law enforce- 
ment. They do not wish to, nor should society encourage them to report their 
children to the police for violations of our drug laws. America does not stand 
for an informant system where parent turns against child, or vice versa. But, 
if an involuntary commitment center were available to the local community, these 
parents would happily commit their youngsters to such a facility to save their 
yourgsters future, their lives, and their careers, rather than do nothing as 
they do now l»ecause the only alternative is the police. 

These youngsters would not !»e released from the center until they have reached 
the stage of maximum cure, and then only upon the approval of the Court who 
entertained the original petition filed by the parents in the first place. No police 
would ever I>e Involved. No parent would risk the danger that their youngsters, by 
the constructive act of tbeir parents, acquire a criminal record, be fingerprinted, 
booked, or their mug shots taken. 

Not only would this be a useful and beneficial tool *o give additional authoritv 
to fathers and mothers, but it also would be a tremendous value to the Cohool 
Boards throughout the country. School principals and teachers who presently 
ignore violations of the drug laws because to recognize them would require them 
to report their students to the police— and this is antagonistic to the philosophy 
of many school teachers— would, if such facilities were available to them, 
report their erriug students. They in turn would be committed to the centers 
without involving law enforcement personnel. Naturally, escape from the center 
by the youngster would invite penal sanctions. 

In keeping with the philosophy of dm" prevention by programs thai a«?ter as 
well as deglamorize, not only the use of drug's, but also martyrdom that comes 
from lieinK jailed or suspensions from school that are really racatious, is a 
public chores work program for every community. 

Simply stated, this is public KP— a program where youngsters who are neither 
involuntarily committed to a treatment center nor jailed, are put to work on their 
free time, such as holidays, weekends, vacations, or school suspensions, for the 
county or community whose laws they violated, or for the schools whose regula- 
tions they disobeyed. They would constitute a work force, workiug on their free 
time ah outlined, to perform ecological labor like cleaning out vacant tracts of 



land that had accummulated rubbish, garbage and trash : cleaning out the banks 
of rivers and streams and bikes ; cleaning out the islands of our bays filled with 
all kinds of trash and rubbish, spoiling the enjoyment of the islands for your 
law-abiding citizens; provide services for extra trash pick-ups; scrub out public 
buildings and bathrooms ; paint and clean up public property; pickup rubbish, 
trash, and garbage in flit alleys and back yards of your squalid slum aivus. rid- 
ding these areas of roaches, rats and vermin that plague the health of th*» under- 
privileged; and, perform otherwise a host of services, labor and duties that any 
imaginative public official could conceive for the public good. 

Presently denied these services breause they're expensive, they would now 
be available to the taxpayer at no extra cost; and this work would be e.\<e11ent 
for the youngsters committed to the program as well. 

We must reduce the idle hours they have. Busy people don't get into ii-ouble. 
Hard work has never created a criminal. 

Furthermore, putting these young people to work who have been suspended 
from school removes any idea that suspensions are vacations. It give* tltese kids 
whose parents have to work during the day supervision and *omethin? to do 
that is beneficial. Suspension would no longer be a nightmare for the parents or 
the school because the youngster had to hang around all day unable to go to school 
or work, and possibly unsupervised because his parents were at work. 

The schools would welcome this program for the same reasons they would 
welcome the involuntary commitment program. In this manner a new disciplinary 
tool is afforded the school systems, and through this disciplinary tool the school 
would report more violators, would bypass the police, and would have an effec- 
tive means to establish respect for the rules of the school and order in the class- 
rooms, which apparently is quickly fidiug from the scene. 

I think it's time for our country to begin to rethink its treatment of the young. 
He, the youthful offender, is literally being killed with kindness. Parents have lost 
confidence in themselves. Absence of punishment, and discipline now prevade 
the philosophy of too many of our homes. Parents are either finding it ''too much 
trouble to go to" to discipline their children beginning at an early age. or they're 
afraid that by their discipline, their children will think that they don't love 
them. 

So, looking at society as a whole, with little or no discipline in the homes, 
little or no discipline in the schools, a lessening of discipline through our laws, a 
rejection of stiff penalties for many of the indulgences of the young, where does 
a citizen look for this thing called "discipline?" 

Our parents are crying for help and our schools are asking for more teeth in 
their power to discipline. By turning a deaf ear to our schools we have in effect 
senselessly muzzled a toothless dog, rendering it helpless in the proper mother- 
hood of the young entrusted to its care. 

Instead of killing these kids with kindness and permissiveness, let's love th?m 
with discipline and understanding. The schools must be given, by law, greater 
authority than they have. Eliminate ideleness, rebuild your family life, return 
values to a value-bankrupt country, restore discipline 10 the schools and the hon.< , 
and America will be rebuilt These are not impossible tasks, just difficult at t V 
moment 

Gentlemen. I passionately urge yon to take or recommend bold new imaginative 
and innovative programs to rebuild America for its citizens as a present for f*s 
2U0th birthday. 

As I have looked down from my bench at the parade of the bad and the evil 
that stands before me charged with either violating our drug laws or committing 
heinous crimes through the use of drugs. I fense in my small way a national 
betrayal to our history. Government's inactivity is an affront to the giants of 
the past whose very presence in American society moved mountains and ended 
crises that seemed incapable of solution. 

The war in the streets of modem-day America is no less a battleground than 
Valley Forge. Gettysburg, the Argonne Forest the* Philippines, and the moun- 
tains and valleys of North Korea and South Vietnam- It is only the enemy that's 
different. 

The tide of balth» had to change. Victory always came after near defeat. Ameri- 
cans throughout our country, if they really want to, will also win the ferocious 
war being waged in the streets of our cities. Unless men like yourselves, who 
give of yourselves, light they way and lead the followers, there will not only be 
the most horrifying spread 'A drug abuse the world has ever seen, leading to 
the demise of a nation, who t mong the Community of nations is but a teenager 
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itself in its 200th year, but also, the coffers of every local, State, and Federal 
community will have to be earmarked solely for the rehabilitation of the drug 
abuser and the mentally ill. and unfortunately the re.st of society's ills would 
have to Ik* neglwted in the process. 

Mental illness is beginning to be commonplace in the Criminal Courts. The 
roots of this new mental illness, are found in the early use of drugs and alcohol. 
This doesn't improve as the mouths go by. Rather, it increases as the years pa»*s. 

Within five years the bell will toll for America unless swift, definitive, decisive 
and imaginative action is taken. 

The choice, Gentlemen, is not to love your country or leave it; it's really to 
love it. criticize it, and improve it. 

Let's do it yesterday !. 

APPENDIX 

Proposal to Go\ kunor of State of Florida for Prl'g Research 
am) Treatment Center 

Criminal Court of Record, 

Daiie County, 
Miami, Via., April 12, 1972. 

Hon. Rkubin Askew, 
Governor. 
State of Florida. 
Ta1lahu**ce f Fla. 

Dear Governor Askew : Any further failure or delay by Florida to immediately 
institute progressive and modern drug programs t ) fight the growing rise in drug 
usage and addiction is a complete surrender to the problem. The state's silence 
or half baked pretense to solve this drug problenf is a disgrace to our state and 
a message to the citizens that the terror of drigs that each of us feels really 
doesn't exist. The State has buried its head fn tne ground for years hoping that 
when it lifts its head from the hole, the problem will hare gone away. 

Respectfully, Governor, citizens across the state are living lives of great desi>air 
either because they're on drugs, addicted to drugs, or their children or loved 
ones are drug users. Society offers them no help. 

Drugs were public enemy number one long lwfore the President of the United 
States gave it its title. We here in Dade County learned <*f thi;> in 1967 and 6*. 
Florida's only answer to the drug problem is a law creating a drug research center 
somewhere in the s*ite which has remained unfunded since its passage. The 
courts were left witn jail as its only weapon. I have learned from my experience 
«s_a prosecutor for sixteen y*ars and as a Criminal Court Judge since January (5, 
2071. the criminal penalties alone are grossly insufficient to eliminate the use 
and traffic of drugs. As a member of the judiciary of our state, I need additional 
weapons in our arsenal. 1 seek to eliminate totally the use and traffic of all 
drugs. I do not believe in co-existence with drugs any more than I believe in co- 
existence with crime. Once we set our minds to it, we will eliminate both. 

Accordingly, I have the following recommendations which I offer to you for 
your I'oiisideration and study in the very sincere and anient hope that you will 
lend the auspices of your great office and personal prestige to their immediate 
implementation. 

1. The immediate creation of a drug research and treat mint center for Dade 
County nnd «very heavy populated area of Florida. 

2. Authority given to (lie eo-irts of criminal jurisdiction to is.*ue involuntary 
civil commitments for addicts or individuals in imminent danger of Incoming 
addicts, whether before trial, during trial, ofter conviction or se itenee. 

3. The right of ritizens and |*n rents to petition the courts of criminal jurisdic- 
tion to issue voluntary commitments to the center. 

4. The responsibility for the o|»eration, control and development of the drug 
treatment and research center to be shared equally between the Division of 
Corrections and the IVpartuient or Hoard of Health. 

r». Severe penalties for ese?*|»e from the center. 

fi. Provision to authorial the committing judge who mnkes the final determi- 
nation that the individual has received maximum cure to erase from the Individ- 
ual's record the proceedings that brought about the iiintitutionalization of the 
patient. This should lie applied only in instances of voluntary commitment or 
wlionp parents submit ilHr children voluntarily for the forcible commitment. 

7. Securing the use of heroin or other appropriate drags under proper medical 
safeguards wherever the treatment of the addict demand* it. 
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Firstly, we must fund for every heavily iwpulated area in the state a drug 
treatment ami research center staffed with the finest equipment and personnel 
that money can buy. I am speaking of psychiatrists, psychologists, counselors, 
welfare workers, and other personnel when? needs arise. These centers must never 
l»e built or funded on a shoestring. We must go lirst vlvss, We can ill afford to 
travel across this turbulent sen in a leaking row boat. 

Architectural design and space are vital to these centers. They must not 
api>ear morbid and possess the rejecting awesomeuess of a jail, but instead one? 
the warmth and invitational atmosphere of a sanctuary of hojie and repair. The 
grounds must be spacious, with plenty of room for growth and development to 
anticipate (unlike we have with our expressways) heavy ami expanded usage. 
1 would not want a treatment and research center for Dade County to be out-, 
niodcd when it opens its doors for the first time. 

These centers must be within reach of our populace areas so that families 
of the inmates or patients have access to them. Tart of the program, in its final 
stages, would inevitably be a phasing out of the patient into the normal main- 
stream of life, freed finally from the imprisonment of his addiction. His loved 
ones must always be nearby for visitation and that all important final phase of 
treatment when he begins receiving privileges to s}>eud increasingly more time at 
home. 

Secondly, legislation must lie passed to provide for the civil commitment and 
treatment of addicts and individuals who are in imminent danger of becoming 
addicted through the use of drugs. Two cit lasers can institute incompetency pro- 
ceedings on sworn affidavits in a County Judge; Court to initiate proceedings that 
could ultimately institutionalize an incompetent, but we have no similar way to 
institutionalize and treat an addict. However, the civil commitment process that 
I am speaking of now must be within the structure of the administration of 
justice; that *s. courts with criminal jurisdiction must be empowered to issue 
civil commitments, both voluntary and involuntary, whenever it has become 
necessary to issue such a commitment As an inducement to encourage addicts, ^ 
heavy drug users and parents of drug users to submit to voluntary commitment, 
the court making the determination to commit must In? given legal authority to 
eliminate from the record the proceedings causing the confinement of the individ- 
ual. The judge should also l>e given this authority, where the ends of justice will 
best be served, in situtations where the court ordered an involuntary commitment 
as well. 

There will be two forms of commitment, voluntary and iip ; Hilary, and these 
commitments appiy to all drugs, including alcohol and marijuana, but under 
certain limited conditions regarding marijuana. A judge with criminal jurisdic- 
tion must be given the authority when, either l>efnre trial, during trial, after 
conviction and even after sentence, whenever there ha.s been proof offered to 
him that the individual c) urged with a crime, whether a violation of the drug 
laws or other criminal laws, is an addict or in imminent danger of becoming one. 
to involuntarily commit such individual to the center and that the criminal 
proceedings l»e suspended accordinglj*. Such an individual cannot lie released 
from the center until he has lieen certified by tlie appropriate medical staff as 
having reached maximum cure and returned to the court having committed him 
for final hearing. At this time, based on the justice of the case, the rehabilitation 
of the individual and the needs of society, the court, in its wisdom, can proceed 
with the case r terminate it with the conclusion of the hearing. 

Kqually important is the parent** right to commit their children involuntarily 
where the child is an addict, etc This has been a vital need in our community 
for yea-s and I am sure throughout Florida. We have inadvertently created a 
peculiar situation in the l.nv and in the country. While ail of us know from our 
exi»erieuce that a youngster lietween the ag<*s of 1? mid 21 in a majority of the 
cases is financially deiK*i;deut upon his parents, we call liiiu an adult for pur|>os«>« 
of prosecution in the criminal court at 17. an adult for purposes of voting at IS. 
and a minor for some of the civil purposes until he's 21. These contradictious in 
the law. plus the more liberal jtermissive way of life developed in America over 
the past decade, have contributed to the loss of control over those youngsters lie- 
tween these ages, though tliotie youngsters are still dci*»ndent ii|K>n (hem for ali 
forms of support. This age group constitutes one of the largest percentages *t 
drug abusers. These youngsters are the ones who are and have l>een marijuana 
smokers, pill takers, glue sniffers, etc. Jinny of thein have now, graduated to hard 
drug addiction. They are d^moralizihg and disiupting homes and families by the 
thousands. They «et terrible examples for their younger brothers and sisters 
Their parents live in torment and under a hell that is und^ri' tide, yet we offer 
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no help. We must give these people a tough, but loving and kindlv hand of relief 
ny giving them the right to petition the courts of criminal jurisdiction to issue a 
civil commitment to forcibly institutionalize the > emulator under 21 until he too 
has reached maximum cure. This is particularly effective ;md important in the 
treatment of marijuana smoking, or in ihe early stages of anv growing dangerous 
drug i.ahit. 

Thirdly, with regard to voluntary commitment alone. We must realize that the 
greatest war against heroin importation in history is taking place under President 
Nixon. As that Incomes more successful and heroin more soiree, the addict 
must turn to either more crime or to push more druirs to meet the higher price* 
to satisfy his ] iab jt Other drugs will equally hecoim- more scarce. As the<o individ- 
uals Income less capable of satisfying their hunger for drugs, they will need a 
p ace to go for help. All we offer *oday are criminal penalties. Thev must get ar- 
rested for a crime, get hooked and go through the entire criminal bookimr proem 
and then jailed. Incidentally, this happens also to be true for the teachers who 
are reluctant to report drug users in their schools because thev don't want to see 
the youngsters treated as criminals, picked up by police, booked, mugged, finger- 
printed i and th»n journey through the criminal court. If we had the kind of drug 
research and treatment center that I advocate, we would give these people the 
sanctuary they need. To assist in ihe treatment of certain drug addicts, including 
the heroin addict, the medical staff of the center might find it nccessarv to ad- 
minister, in steadily decreasing doses, to the patient the very drug to which h" is 
addicted. This will require, in certain instances, federal sanctions or license to 
administer drugs such as heroin and other federally controlled drugs under the 
specific provisions of this legislation. Cooperation from ihe federal government 
will be extremely imiiortant to guarantee the success of such a program \d- 
m'ttedly this will he one of the difficult steps: that is. to secure under extreme 
Sh.i-cuards the legalization of certain drugs for the restricted use under the pro- 
visions of this legislation. Furthermore, the public will need to he educated into a 
state or confidence that this experiment may he the final or onlv solution to the 
problem. 

Once they have voluntarily committed themselves for help nnd cure. th»v will 
not be permitted to voluntarily leave until they have reached the stage of nnxi- 
mum cure and also been certified hack to the court that Issued the voluntary 
commitment. To make this possible, the treatment and research center must look 
and l>e inviting— rmt frightening. This legislation must carry with it severe pen- 
aities for escape. It mn<t also carry with it a legislative intent negating the 
as wrtl ° f A ™ K a(,(,icHon and nsage » m,t offeri, >S society** helping hand 

♦u T ol* 4 center mmt ** n » n ln conjunction with the Division of Corrections and 
the State Board or Department of Health. The future will present new horizons 
from the learning and ex]»erience from our research in drugs. This is a health 
problem as well : so, law enforcement and the Board of Health must work 
together, sharing equally in the responsibilities and the treatment and care of 
these sorry individuals. The future will create agencies within these agencies 
and there will he needs to in crchnnge patients from one agencv to another. We 
must permit, in advance an easy method by which these agencies car transfer 
patients interchangeably. W? can do this by placing the responsibilitv for this 
program on both departments. 

A further benefit occurs from this. It is time now for the public to see another 
side of law enforcement. We must re-establish respect for our judicial svstcm. 
law enforcement nnd the Division of Corrections— not only in the vonng but in 
the oVl as well. This wfU offer a great step in that direction. Give the judges of 
Florida who have criminal jurisdiction these great tools as alternatives and vou 
w 1 have aiven Florida a new hope and promise for a healthv posteritv. Crime 
will decrease. There will he less psychological and phvsieal damage to pro]>ertv 
and people. We will have eliminated one other cans* of great unhappincss to 
the parents of our state and our community. We. i think alonpr the wav have 
forgotten the vested right parents hove in protecting their young nnd in the 
peace of mind thev are entitled to from the knowl'xlge that wervthing lias lieen 
done by them and society to best assnre thWr yumgster a health* aduUhood. 

The cost of the program is. admittedly and of necessity, enoitnouslv expensive, 
hut. sooner or later we will have to have such Irug treatment a id research 
centers. The lomrer we wait, the higher the cost. Meanwhile, however, the cost 
in the TTnited States alone through the use of drugs is $250 a year for every 
man, woman and child. That cost will go up unless we provide these kind of 
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programs immediately. The cost in crime in Dade County due to drugs is reach- 
ing astronomical proportions already. Meanwhile, we futileiy grope or hunt for 
answers. California, New York and the District of Columbia have incorporated 
parts of this program in their legislation. I've gone a little further than they 
because I have seen the ravages from marijuana alone a.id I know how helpless 
parents are when their youngsters have become unmanageable, disoriented, irre- 
sponsible, disassociated and uncontrollable while the parents sit hopelessly ami 
helplessly by. Watch a parent cry over the loss of his son or daughter to some 
drug cult simply because he was on marijuaua and you will champion these 
recommendations now and ft: 3ver. 

These recommendations should not be construed as a suggestion that they 
replace the criminal penalty provisions of our present laws. These are in addition 
to those penalties and to be invoked when the ends of justice can best be served 
accordingly. Naturally, there will be many drug addicts who will have committed 
crimes so heinous or serious that jail would be the only intelligent confinement 
for them; bu', there will also be thousands of instances where the center can be 
used instead I jail. That decision must rest with the judge and only him. There 
will be medical examinations and all of the other safeguards and checks and 
balances within the administration of justice for these individuals. But the buck 
must stop somewhere and the power must be reposed appropriately. Without 
these two ingredients, society will simply stand firmly with both feet planted 
in mid-air. i am not air a Id of this responsibility and am sure neither are my 
colleagues. 

I recognize I am asking for an expensive and what, at first glance, might he 
an Impossible program. The center ..annot be a mere mediocre or adequate 
facility, but most be one to which we can look with great pride as Florida's first 
truly great endeavor to solve a problem society created. As a citizen, I do not. 
wish to co exist with the problems of drugs any more than I intend to co-exist 
with crime. We must join together, reach deeply into our pocket books and 
wallets, and eliminate the use of drugs — and crime itself for that matter — once 
and for all from the American scene. 
Respectfully, 

Alfonso C. Sepe, 
Judge, Criminal Court of Record* 



Proposal to County Manager of Dade County for Public Chores Penalty 
Work Prooram fob Youthful Offenders 

Criminal Court of Record, 

Dade County, 
Miami, Fla., May 9, 1972. 

lion. Ray Goodk, 
County Manager, 
Dade County Courthouse, 
Miami, Fla. 

Dear Mr. Goode: I would like to recommend to you for your consideration a 
public chores work program that I proposed when I was the Executive Assistant 
to the State Attorney. Hopefully, under your progressive leadership, for which 
this county should be extremely grateful and proud, its possibilities might be 
studied. 

Simply put: there are numerous public project j and works that remain undone 
simply because there isn't enough money to hire personnel to do the work. These 
projects include cleaning up the appearance of the county, our rivers, empty lots, 
streets, slum areas, county facilities and a host of others. 

Is it possible and practical for the county to create a work program as part of 
Its penal code, giving judges the authority to use their sentencing power to put 
to work individuals who have been charged with crimes and should be punished, 
but nof necessarily in jail? In other words, they should be required to repay 
society for the laws they violated without being imprisoned and costing the 
government more by their punishment than the prisoners cost society in damage 
by the crimes they committed. 

With such a work program, individuals who otherwise would be simply sen* 
teuced to jail and become a burden to the taxpayers could be put to constructive 
use by performing tasks in numerous projects that remain presently neglected 
for lack of funds or personnel. Think of how much our environment and the physi- 
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cal ap]>earace of Dade County could be substantially improved if there were 
people available to clean up the debris in our streams and rivers, on the shores and 
islands of the bay, the numerous, vacant pieces of property, our parks, our own 
public facilities, which would oe painted or scrubbed clean with soap and water 
regularly, the slum areas of Dade County, including the areas within various citv 
limits, where their streets, sidewalks, and alleyways can be cleared of their 
litter and also scrubbed down with soap and water and painted if neco.^sarv. At 
little or no cost to the county, the punished individuals in the public chore* pro- 
gram could rid our very neglected slum areas of vermin, roaches and rats: and 
if there is a cost to the county as a resuJt of this, perhaps the county could 
assess the cost by law to the private landlords who by neglect and greed created 
this disgraceful condition. 

Hy a public chores work program the courts could play a full role in providing 
workers free of charge to the county. This might prove to be, once the wrinkles 
are ironed out. a great financial saving t' the county and help keep the jail and 
stockade population limited to the more serious offenders. 

I believe the greatest benefit to the county will be in the effect the program will 
have on our mischievous young people, who are flagrantly violating our laws, 
school regulations, or are otherwise on their way to becoming delinquent adults 
or plain criminals. Jail is and always will be available as a punishment to this 
Kind of individual, hut it should be our last resort. However, when the young 
people of the county, who disregard or violate ordinances, school regulations and 
our laws, realize that they risk more than a simple jail sentence and subsequent 
probation, but have to perform public chores in their free time as well, they may 
well become disenchanted entirely with criminal wrongdoing. Giving up their 
short and long weekends, holidays and any other free time to perform these 
public chores will, in my opinion, be a great deterrent to a large segment of our 
student offenders and may perhaps discourage once and for all those individuals 
from becoming repeaters. Certainly they will be embarrassed and humiliated in 
the presence of their peers ami friends, since they will no longer be martyred hv 
going to jail, but forced instead to join a public K.P. duty. 

The taxpayer will profit by getting public work done free. The county will profit 
by becoming beautified, cleaned, and by having its erring youngsters properly 
punished. No one has even been hurt or damaged nor any career destroyed by 
hard work. Many of our young people are in trouble simply because of idle- 
ness and an inability to understand the value of hard work. Those who are for- 
tunate enough to be punished 1>v placement in the public chores program will 
undoubtedly be better off for it and they will not become criminals nor get 
criminal records. So, everyone will benefit. 

Eventually, I foresee the school system itself embracing this program. The 
young people in our high schools who disrupt their classes, are major discipline 
problems and encourage others toward disobedience and disrespect toward our 
school administrators and.teachers will soon find that they no longer will enjov 
suspension from school when they realize that their suspension from school wiil 
mean hard public work. I believe our school teachers will be more inclined to 
ferret out and report young drug law violators, etc., when they know that some- 
thing more constructive will be accomplished than a simple jail sentence, suspen- 
sion from school, or any other foray with the police. Machinery could ultimately 
be set up between the school system and the public chores program where the 
eroding student could be directly referred to the program, avoiding the court 
astern entirely. . 
I sincerely recommend this for your consideration. 
Respectfully, 

Alfonso C. Sepe, 
Judge, Criminal Court of Record. 

Proposal to County Commission To Ban the Sale and Distribution of 
Amphetamines and Methamphetamines in F\de County 

>pril 25, 5072. 

Dade County Commissioners, 
Dade Coun'v Courthouse, 
Miami, Fla. 

Dear Commissioner: It is well estauMshed among the medical profession that 
the use of amphetamines and methamphetamnies (npeed, bennies, etc.) serve no 
medical use. Repsonsible physicians, such as the County Medical Examiner, Dr. 
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Joseph Davjs, will corroborate this point. Nevertheless, Dade County continues to 
allow the legal sale by drug stores and allocs doctors to legally prescribe the>e 
useless, but harmful drugs. 

I suggest that Dade County undertake a study of this matter to make a deter- 
mination whether or not amphetamines and methamphetamines should continue 
to he sold or distributed legally in the county. This should cost absolutely nothing 
since there are experts available within the county willing to testify before any 
Subcommittee appointed by the Commission for such a study. 

I have recommended to the Governor that a study he made to determine 
whether or not appropriate state legislation be enacted accomplishing the same 
result. In the meantime, however, since I think the OommisMon can act with 
greater speed than onr legislature, I woutd like to see an ordinance pn^ed 
Mmilar to the phosphate ordinance, prohibiting any further di>i>ens:itioii of 
amphetamine or inethamphetamine drugs by doctors or the sale of the&e drugs 
by pharmacists. 

We all know the great damage being done by the use of these drugs. We fcuow 
how the use of these drugs helps to contribute to the drug cult and leads to 
the use of other drugs, damaging our young people and their families in addition 
to causing crime. I would like to see our county, as well as onr slate, take another 
lead and great step forward in the war against drug abuse by abolishing for 
our citizens any further distribution of these medically useless drugs. 
Respectfully, 

Alfonso C. Sm»k, 
Judge, Criminal Court of Mevord. 
Distribution: Commissioners Harry P. Caliue. S. A. Dansyaer, Edward Fogg, 
Joyce Goldberg, Edward Graham, James McKillips, Harvey Reiscman, and 
Edward Ktepheuson. 

Excerpt of 1971 Fall Grand Jury Final Report 
in the circuit court of the eleventh judicial circuit of florida in and for 

THE COUNTY OF DADE, FALL TERM A.D. 1071— FINAL REPORT OF THE GRAND JURY 
FILED MAY 9, IU72 

As an aside of great importance, we reference the fact of the ''Drug Abuse 
Task Force" recently activated by the Comprehensive Health Planning Council 
of South Florida. As of this date, it is the primary mechanism available to Dade 
County for the coordination of all activities related to the rehabilitation of those 
already addicted or those dependent upon narcotics. It is mandatory that all 
local independent rehabilitation operations and governmental bodies relate to 
this organization before making any major program change decisions or funding 
allocation decisions. It is only this facility of coordination that t te most bene- 
ficial advances can be recognized and facilitated* 

♦ ♦♦**** 

Within recent weeks, Criminal Court Judge Alfonso C. Sepe has made a forth- 
right proposal to the administrative leadership of this county. This Jury considers 
this proposal to be deservant of the most serious study. Following are specifically 
edited excerpts : 

1. The creation of a drug research and narcotics addiction treatment center in 
Dade County, This is to be co-administrated by the Division of Corrections and 
the State Board of Health. 

2. Authority given to the courts of criminal jurisdiction to issue voluntary 
civil commitments for addicts or individuals in imminent danger of becoming 
addicts, whether before trial, during trial, after conviction or sentence. 

3. The right of an addict to voluntarily commit himself for treatment, and 
provision for family initiated commitment, for their children under 21, who they 
believe are now addicts or very likely to become addicted. 

4. Provision to authorize the committing judge, who makes final determina- 
tion that the individual has received maximum care, to erase from the individ- 
ual's record the proceedings that brought about the Institutionalization of the 
patient, 

5. Utilization of psychiatrists, physicians, psychologists, counselors and social 
workers with particular talents in this complex field. 

The cost attendant to implementation of these recommendations are consider- 
able. But the costs of doing without effective treatment, research and rehabili- 
tative facilities are astronomical. 
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Although there are parts of these recommendations that we believe to he more 
valid than others, we commend Judge Sepe on the initiative he has taken and 
hasten to add the weight of this body tii urging sober consideration of its 
contents. 

******* 

in summarizing our investigation it is evident that the use of drugs is not a 
problem with easy and evident solutions. The truth can be neither legislated nor 
imputed. 

Public Leotek op Endorsement op the Seed Druo Rehabilitation Program 

Criminal Court of Record. 

Dade County, 
Miami, Fla., May 8, 1912. 
Dear Ladies and Genii emen: In a letter recently made public, I requested 
consideration from the County Commission for the creation of a drug rehabilita- 
tion and research center. In that letter, I outlined what I thought would be the 
principles, needs and ultimate accomplishment of the Center. I also described 
what I thought its physical characteristics should embrace. 

Recently, in Ft. Lauderdale I discovered our answer. It is a miracle. It Is 
called The Seed. Its founder and guiding light is a man named Art Barker. Its 
location is at 1311 South Andrews Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale. 

The Seed has been operating for two years and lias over a OO^fc cure rate. When 
I use the word, "cure," I mean exactly what it says. The Seed is not only for 
young people Involved in drugs, no matter what degree their involvement, but is 
also a program for the entire reconstruction of youngsters needing rehabilitation 
of their altitude and discipline. It is the most fantastic program in the United 
States : yet, for two years it has been within reach of Dade County without our 
knowledge save for a few of our citizens who have been fortunate enough to 
resurrect their children because they sent them to The Seed. 

With The Seed, the Courts — in over 00% of -ts drug cases— can avoid jail 
confinement and participate in the only genuine rehabilitation existing in the 
United States. Our school system can employ the services of The Seed without 
the necessity of summoning police or requiring court or formal law enforcement 
action. Parents, whose homes have been demoralized and made morally, socially 
and spiritually destitute because one or two of their youngsters are on drugs or 
suffering from severe attitude problems, will now have, through The Sped and 
the grace of God. the only genuine help available. The State Attorney's Office and 
all police agencies who come face to face with at least 90% of the drug problems 
under their jurisdiction, will be able to avail themselves of The Seed and thereby 
render, without prosecution and traditional law enforcement methods, the 
finest service to their community existing since the beginning of the drug problem 
in the United States. 

The Seed in Ft. Lauderdale has been responsible for the disclosure of numerous 
school teachers and police officials who themselves engage in drug traffic. You 
see. one of the accomplishments of The Seed is that the youngsters no longer Is 
capable of lying aud will not lie for any reason. Because of this, hundreds of 
burglaries in Broward County, as well as the disclosure of evil teachers and 
police officers, have been solved. For further corroboration, I refer you to the 
Department of Public Instruction in Broward County and to Mr. Barker, who 
will personally identify the names of private business institutions who originallv 
would not hire Seed graduates, but now clamor for more of them. Ladies and 
gentlemen, please believe me. As the Scriptures say, "The truth will make us free." 

We need The Seed to serve all of South Florida, from Palm Be »"h through Key 
West. Whether it Is one facility or several facilities remains relatively at the 
moment unimportant: but, what is important is that The Seed, after two years 
of demonstrating superb performance and results, has outgrown its original 
impoverished physical facility, is now handling over 500 young people, and must 
move. Mr. Barker wishes to move to any site just south of the Broward line in 
Dade County and needs approximately thirty acres. 

The average cost to cure a Seed resident is less than $100. Its program is 
principally based on the original tenets of AA with unorthodox procedures. It 
uses no psychologists, psychiatrists or other similar professions. Its principles 
rest squarely on the shoulder.* ivf developing, through the counseling and leader- 
ship of Mr. Barker and his key aides love of self, understanding of self, self-respect 
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and finally, true love of others. A youngster who has completed The Seed pro- 
gram, I promise you, represents a miracle, is a totally new and beautiful person 
and is an individual who, by his reformation, has restored the heart and soul to 
hb parents and loved ones. My statements are not exaggerated. Yet the cost is 
less than $100 for each miracle. 

I ask that you do not believe a word I say, but sincerely and devotedly invite 
you to contact Mr. Barker at 1311 South Andrews Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, tele- 
phoae number 522-2589, make a personal but immediate visit to The Seed, and 
Immediately purchase the property we need in Dade Couuty to move The Seed 
as quickly as possible. I know when you view The Seed and challenge what I 
have said that you will agree witt* me that The Seed is our only and our best 
answer to save America from the plight of drugs and the deterioration of its 
moral fabric. 

I slucerely hope that this letter wiU impress you sufficiently that it will replace 
all county business and become first in your priorities of governmental service. 

In closing, I am extremely pleased to report to you that County Manager Ray 
Goode already has Information regarding The Seed and in keeping with the 
progressive steps he has taken In leading Metropolitan government Into a new 
era of advancement and success, Is examining the promise The Seed will fulfill. 
The Seed is America's only hope. 
Respectfully, 

Alfonso C. Sepe, 
Judge, Criminal Court of Record. 
Distribution: Hon. Ray Goode, County Manager; Hon. Steve Clark, Mayor, 
Dade County; Dade County Commissioners; Members, Dade County School 
Board; Hon. Edward Whlgham, School Superintendent; Hon. Pat Tornlllo 
Classroom Teachers Association; Hon. Richard E. Oer^eln, State Attorney; 
Director E. Wilson Purdy, Public Safecy Department, ^nd Chief Bernard 
Garmlre, Miami Police Department 

Letters Fbom Pabents of Rehabilitated Children 
Who Graduated Fbom the Seed 

Law Offices, Edwabd P. Swan, 

Miami, Fla., May It, 1912. 
Hi! The drug use and abuse by young people In Dade County today is shocking. 
I pf rsonally recommend to you that you visit "The Seed," 1311 South Andrews 
Avenue, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 

«3??J£ lr ?? tor of " The Seed >" Art Barker, has made arrangements for you to 
visit The Seed" on Tuesday or Thursday of next week, May 23 and May 25, 1972. 
at 7 :00 o'clock p.m. 

I want you to see this drug rehabilitation and attitude program firsthand. My 
merely stating to you that he has already 1,600 kids straight is not enough with- 
out seeing this program. Some of the children in "The Seed" are there for an 
attitude problem only and have never taken any drugs. 

Enclosed is a letter from Judge Alfonf •> Sepe, which expresses my views 100 
percent. 

We are all busy, but this is a must ! Please Join me— and feel free to bring any 
guests with you— either Tuesday or Thursday of next week to see 'The Seed " 
Thanks ! 

Eddie Swan. 
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The Seed 

<s Only Answer 

Editor, Sun-Tattler: 

This is in .response to Helen 
Ro'oloffs column of March 25. I 
don't think she has visited The 
Seed, drug rehabilitation center 
in Ft. Lauderdale, because if she 
did she would know that it is 
working. 

The reason it works is because 
they change these kids' outlook 
on life, not just the drug 
problem. It's the teason they're 




on drugs to begin with. 

She mentions angry, sullen 
faces. She won't find them at 
The Seed because tnese kids are 
happy inside and out. 

It's true that Art Baker is not 
a physician, but that doesn't 
have any bearing on the fact that 
what he's doiiig is really 
working. It is not a live-in 
facility: these kids go from 10 a. 
m. until 10 p. m, and it is a 
family affair.. 

Parents Co all the cooking for 
about 500 to 700 kids twice a 
day, seven days a week. We run 
car pools fcr kids other than our 
own. We, the parents of The 
Seed kids, are very proud of our 
kids and The Seed. It takes a lot 
of courage and hard work for a 
kid to get straight and once they 
do they glow a* light bulbs and 
you can't escape the shine. 

Please visit The Seed and see 
what is really happening. We 
have open, meetings at 7:30 p.m. 
every Monday and Friday. When 
a parent has reached the point of 
not knowing where to turn next 
to get help, no one can give them 
any answer. The Seed is the 
answer. I know, I've been 
through it and it is miraculous. 
MRS. DOROTHY SMITH 
Hollywood 
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Chairman Pepper. If the committee will allow me, there are two 
fathers who are here who have been waiting all day. Would you both 
oome forward, please. 

When I made my first visit to the Seed, I met Judge £wan out- 
side and I thought he was there to observe the program. Later I found 
out from him that he was there on a personal mission, of which he will 
tell us here today. 

Mr. Swan is a very able lawyer in our area, and was a U.S. Com- 
missioner for many years. 

STATEMENTS OF DR. JACK D. TAYLOR AND EDWARD P. SWAN, 
FATHERS OF FORMER DRUG ADDICTS, DADE COUNTY, FLA. 

Mr. Swan. Six and a half years, sir. 

Chairman Pepper. Six and a half years as U.S. Commissioner, and 
is a very distinguished citizen and member of our bar. 
Dr. Taylor, would you tell us about yourself, and your address? 
This is Dr. Jack D. Taylor. 

Dr. Taylor. I am Jack Taylor, and I am vice president for stu- 
dent affairs at Fort Lauderdale University. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Phillips, you may go ahead and inquire. 

Mr. Phillips. Dr. Taylor, would you please tell us about your 
experience and your family's experience with drug abuse? 

Dr. Taylor. Well, my middle daughter was on drugs for about 5 
years. She is almost 19 years old now. She was on herom for about 3 
years, addicted to heroin. We tried everything imaginable to try to 
get her off drugs. 

We took her to the University of Florida Medical School ; we had 
her to several psychiatrists, and then we sent her tc Broward Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

We had her to Odjssey House up in New York. We had her to 
several drug rehabilitation centers in the community. 

Finally, we took her to Seed. She is now a staff member of Seed. 
She has been there about 10 months, an amazing success. 

Chairman Pepper. How long has it been since she entered Seed ? 

Dr. Taylor. About 10 months. 

Chairman Pepper. And she has been drug free since that time? 

Dr. Taylor. She has been drug free ever since. I was in the pro- 
gram actively for about 4 months. Of course, she went through the 
court system, partly through our forcing, and partly through the 
court forcing her, but she went. She lived in another house for about 
4 months. 

Chairman Pepper. Have there been any changes in her personal- 
ity, attitude toward life, Doctor ? 

Dr. Taylor. Tremendously so. We had her to see two psycholo- 
gists, two different psychiatrists, before we took her to Seed, and 
she was classified as a borderline schizophrenic. She was not. She 
had a drug problem, but she actually functioned as a borderline schiz- 
ophrenic. 1 do not blame the psychiatrists or the psychologists for 
classifying her as that. I would have done the same thing, myself. I 
am a psychologist, and I would have put her in the same category. 

But, basically, she did not have a problem, except one of drugs. 
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, Chairman Pepper. Well, now, Doctor, has there been any change 
in her relationship to the family ? 

Dr. Taylor. Yes, a tremendous change. We had a lot of hassles, 
naturally. We did not condone drugs. We knew she was on drugs, 
and we had a lot of hassles trying to get her off of drugs. 

She had a lot of hassles with us because we did not condone her 
ways, so that we had lots of problems before she went to the Seed. 
Now she is a beautiful girl in many, many ways. She loves herself, 
she loves God, she loves her country. I heard her say many, many 
times, "Those pigs," when she referred to policemen, and I have not 
heard that word in my house recently. 

Chairman Pepper. You heard her say what ? 

Dr. Taylor. I have not heard her use that term since she has been 
at the Seed. Everything beautiful comes out of her now, since she 
had been in the Seed program. 

Mr. Phillips. Was she obtaining drugs in the schoo, system ? 

Dr. Taylor. She was getting them locally in the school system, yas. 

Chairman Pepper. And you are, yourself, in the school system, in 
theTort Lauderdale College ? 

Dr. ^aylor. Yes, sir ; that is right. By the way, I might say this, too : 
I was 1 jstrated in my position as the rice i*resi<Ient for student affairs, 
charged with the discipline of students, because I could not help stu- 
dents. In other words, those who were on drugs. All we could do w is to 
suspend them until I found out Seed. We have, in the last few months, 
referred six— well five students to Seed, and another student from out- 
side of the university to Seed. I am so committed to the Seed program 
that next year we are giving 25 scholarships to young people who com- 
plete the Seed program, because we have so much confidence in what 
the Seed is doing, and so much confidence in what Art Barker is doing, 
but also in what the young people are doing and what they will do in 
terms of straightening out the university. 

We have a university that has a lot of drugs, and I am not going to 
sweep this under the rug. We have drugs in our university. I would 
say 85, 90 percent of the young people in our university are using some 
form of drugs. 

Chairman Pepper. Have any of these students, boys or girls that 
have been to the Seed, come back to the university campus? 

Dr. Taylor. One of them came back, and I had him in my class. I 
teach a class in abnormal psychology, and he told us where it was at. 
He pointed the finger, and he said, "You are on drugs, you are on drugs, 
and you are on drugs." 

Chairman Pepper. He knew it? 

Dr. Tayu>r. And they admired him for it. They did not agree with 
him, but they admired him for what he was doing. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, others may want to ask other questions. 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Swan, will you tell us what your experience has 
been. 

Statement of Edward P. Swan 

Mr. Swan. Well, I was a little bit opposite from Dr. Taylor. My 
daughter was put in the Seed when she was 15. She just turned 16. My 
wife and I suspected that she may be on some drugs, but really did not 
know, and it comes the hardest thing in a father's or a mother's life to 
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make a false accusation about drug abuse. You know, you lose their 
love, you lose their respect, and everything else. 

She c ' 4 er dosed in October on "downs," and we had her in Variety 
Children's Hospital, and the doctor took care of her. We then had her 
to a psychologist, and she told me, my daughter, one day going to the 
woman psychologist, she said, "Dad, you know you are just blowing 
another $35." 

Well, I thought the psychologist was doing a good job, you know, 
and we put all of our faith in her and everything else, and she is a 
beautiful person, but I got this shock driving, ana I almost went off 
the roadway. 

Had it probably been a boy sitting next to me I probably would have 
belted him, and probably done everything in the world. But, Kathy 
kept conning us, you know, I am not going to do any more drugs or 
anything else, ana I got called in by her school, and the counselor said, 
"Well, here's your daughter," and I looked at her, and I said, "What is 
wrong, Honey," and she saia, "Nothing, daddy, I am just tired." 

And I looked at her, and I started talking to her a little bit more, and 
I brought the counselor out and said, "What do you think?" 

And he said, "Well, Mr. Swan" — and, you see, I am a well-known 
man, and a lawyer, and the whole bit, U.S. Commissioner, and I can 
see the title scaring him to death to say, "Hey, your kid is on drugs." 

He never did, but he said, "Maybe you ought to get her home and 
talk to your wife about her." And so, finally, we started to search, 
really search, for a drug program. 

My wife accidentally found out about the Seed. This was in March 
we put Kathy in the Seed. I think it was March 15, just before my 
birthday, and now v/e have a brandnew daughter at home. 

Now, let me tell you that the name of the game, as these kids have 
told you, is attitude, because I have asked Kathy, she has come home 
now, and I said, "Wny did we not really know it ?" And she said, "Dad, 
you know, we kids have got this thing that we cut you off, you know, 
what is the expression, the 'generation gap, 1 the generation gap." 

She says, "You didn't cut me off, I cut you off because I was scared 
to death that you would spot me when I was on drugs." So, I would 
get into the house, I would slip into my room, close the door as quickly 
as possible. When all of us — we have six kids — when all six kids were 
going somewhere, she would say always. "Hey, Dad," you know, or 
"Mom, I have my best friend ana we are going out to this or that," and 
then when we forced her to go with us all hell would break loose in that 
car. 

It was absolutely miserable. She would fight the other kids, and then 
make everybody miserable in the family, and the next time we would 
say, "Hey, Kathy, we are all going," and she would say "Well, Dad, 
I am going to the beach," or I am going to this concert and sometimes 
I would say "Well, thank God," you know. 

And she told us she cut us off because she was scared to death to be 
caught doing drugs. And we were suspicious, and now my wife is an 
RN, and I will admit my sins, I thought I was a top drug expert, one 
of the top drug experts in Miami, or nere in the United States, and a 
Commissioner, as I dealt with drugs galore, dealt with narcotic 
agents, FBI people and customs people, and all of the Federal crimes 
came before me, and I dealt with these people and talked to them. 
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I had Kathy in my office last year. I brought her to Judge Sepe's 
court, and the other judges seeing them give these kids, you know, 3« 
5, 10 years. 

I brought her over to court and, boy, I felt because we were sus- 
picious, I felt this would shake her. No way* baby: no way. 

And I - ked her why, and she just wanted to be accepted by her 
peers. No matter, no matter, and I talked about tender love and care, 
you know, doing everything possible as a parent, and she said, * k Dad, 
Mom, it is not your fault. It is just as these kids told you today and 
this is the story of my Kathy, really^ and now I have got the most 
glorious, most beautiful child. We rap; for the first time, we really sit 
down and rap and talk, and she will tell you where it is. 

And some of the questions I have asked, boy, some of the answers 
I have gotten. This is a whole new world. I thought, and I told the 
Dade County School Hoard just a couple of weeks ago, I said: 

Ladies and gentlemen of the school board, I thought I knew something 
about drugs and kids. I have been reeducated in the last 90 days, and I sug- 
gest that each and everyone of you go up just to see the Seed, look at it, see 
what is happening today, because I thought, you know, I knpw.. 

Our girl went from pot up to co ame until she overdosed and we really didn't 
know, really didn't know her involvement with drugs. 

Well, we didn't, and the people today don't know. 

Chairman Pepper, we really appreciate you coming here because 
of the jpublic exposure of a problem like this, and letting the people 
know that there is a problem. 

And boy, it is attitude, that is the key, and when her attitude got 
stinking, that is when she was on drugs. And maybe we can get this 
word to the people. I think we all need to be reeducated and know what 
the kids are doing. 

She was on drugs since 13 until she oveitlosed at 15. I mean, it is 
shocking, and I an telling you that I am an expert. OK ? I found out 
now much I knew, and I think that this committee needs all of the 
help in the world, all of the guidance, al! of the real power of your 
brains to come up with the solution to the problem. 

We, by accident, found the Seed. That is the first time I met Art 
Barker before I brought Kathy up there, and I am probably somewhat 
responsible for my big mouth in Dade County, but I checked with 
about 40 people after I saw an open meeting down here; and there is 
just a few miles, and there is a little line called Dade and Monroe 
County — or Broward, excuse me, Broward County, and it is just a 
little line, and it is only a few miles north of here. 
^ I called people like crazy down here trying to find out about the 
Seed, only a few miles away, and I found out Tittle to nothing. 

Until we made the final decision, my wife was saying, "Look, she 
has to co to the Seed, or you are going to have to institutionalize me." 

I had to make the decision. I am tough, I am tough to sell, and you 
know, putting the child in, and we brought her there involuntarily. I 
think she screamed for her lawyer, I think she did that. I think *he 
screamed for her lawyer. But, then let me tell you how bad a conning 
job they can give yon. 

She would be sitting there, and we would be at the open meeting, and 
she would be living in a foster home, and she would say, "I am sick, I 
am sick, take me home, take me home." 
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And we would look at her and smile and say, "We love you." 
[Applause.] 

I will tell you about my Kathy. For 2 weeks we brought her 
there involuntarily, and let me tell you what a horrible experience 
it is as a father and mother. She would sit there like this at the open 
meeting, and we would cusch her eye or she would catch ours, and 
she would go [indicating]. 

Well, we got this for 2% weeks, and if you do not think this tears 
yonr guts out, and we iust said, "No, we are going to stick to this." 

And we asked her what she did for those 2*/> weeks, because we 
heard from the Seed that she was not doing a thing, and she told us 
that she was daydreaming, daydreaming, that every time she opened 
her ears everything wa s relating to her and she did not want to get 
straight, and boom, she would cut it right off. 

And we said, "Well, what made you finally listen," and she said, 
got tired of daydreaming and I started listening, and before I knew 
it my hand was up, and I wanted to participate in the raps," and 2 
weeks from that date she was home. It is a quick, beautiful job. 

And as far as cost, you know, how much money, as a father, you 
know, to have one child, you know, that is sick and is cured you do not 
talk about cost. You know that I got a little card in the mail that said 
would you pledge up to $100 as a parent of the Seed ? Wild, you know, 
because I checked out other programs over the Nation, $9,000, $11,000, 
$12,000, $6,000, you know, the whole ball of wax. 

I knew what it was costing for the different drug programs per 
child, and some were federally funded, and State funded, et cetera. 
But, this was unreal. It was, and really, let me tell you, I could not be. 
any happier in my life. 

And if you talk about' six kids, so maybe you think I am not an 
unusual family, the oldest is president of the Latin Club, president 
of the math club, senior and No. & in the class, Westinghouse talent 
finalist, 300 nationwide finalist, and just got admitted to Princeton. 
He is only 22 months older than Kathy. 

Kathy was on drugs for 2 years and we did not know it. 

But, I will tell you what I have in my house, I have got the best 
CIA agent in the world. I am not worried about my house. 

Chairman Pepper, let me tell you what I did. I opened my big 
mouth, and I was so pleased about what happened to Kathy, and 
I could see it even before she got out of the first 2 weeks. When she 
started listening— she was there for 5 — bus when I saw her really 
coming around, it was so obvious in her face, so beautiful, and her eyes 
sparkled just galore. 

I grabbed Ralph Renick with WTVJ, channel 4, and I said, "Ralph, 
I want you to see this program" and he said, "You know I am busy," 
and I said, "I want to tell you about my Kathy." And he knew Kathy 
because she had worked right downtown with me, and I got Ralph to 
come up, and thank God through Frank Francis doing this beautiful 
show, this is the type of education people do not get, and do not know 
what is going on in their own house. 

And actually Mr. Barker told me that since I have opened mv mouth 
about the Seed, I think it was 142, 142 kids have come from this area, 
because I have got a big mouth, and I am trying to help kids. That is 
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the way I am and thank God, because our country needs all of the 



You talk about Kathy, you know, and her mother talked to her 
about wearing a bra. No way, baby, dirty dungarees, sloppy clothes, 
all this, we just went through it all, you know, the hassle, the whole bit, 
I mean we went through h-e-1-1, not as bad as some of the parents 
that I have represented, who beat their kids, and throw their kids out 
of the house and all they needed was some help, and really we do not 
know it We are now awakened by this, and thank God for this 
committee. 

And, you know, I get downtown, and I talk to a lawyer or a doctor, 
and I say, you know, we start talking about drugs, and I said, "Yeah, 
my Kathy, boy am I happy now. She was on drugs," and "Oh, Eddie, 
that's so bad," you know, "Oh, golly darn." 

These are people, my daughter told me, that with their kids she has 
done everything in the world with, and they are just saying, "Oh, you 
poor thing," and I am sitting here. [Applause.] 

And I am sitting here, and boy, I am happy. I have a brandnew, 
beautiful daughter at home, and I am thrilled, really. This is my 
story, and I hope that it will help all of you over the Nation to solve 
a very real problem, and I hope that it may have helped reeducate 
some of you, maybe, as it has reeducated me in the last 90 days. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, judge, we cannot tell you how much we 
appreciate you and Dr. Taylor coming here to give us this very moving 
story and testimony today. I inquired about your daughter after I met 
you at the entrance to Seed. I could not imagine what Judge Swan was 
doing there, and I walked up and spoke to nim and I said, "What are 
you doing here, Judge," and he said, "Well, we are bringing our little 
daughter here," and he said, "We had to bring her almost by force to 
get her here." And I understood some question was raised by Mr. 
Barker as to whether he could take her that night, or not, and you 
told him he had to take her because if you go back you do not know 
whether you can ever get her back again, or not. 

And I inquired about her that night we went, and I saw the students, 
and I inquired about her, what her behavior was, and just as you said, 
they said she was sitting off to one side in a very gloomy mood, you 
know, very unhappy. 

And we asked Mr. Barker and he said, "Well, that is all right, she 
will come around all right," and fortunately she has. 

Well, are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Mann. I would like to ask one. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Mann. 

Mr. Mann. I would like to ask Dr. Taylor a little bit about the 
failures that he tried. Will you just synopsize those for us, please? 
Dr. Taylor. In terms of other drug rehabilitation centers? 
Mr. Mann. Yes. 

Dr. Taylor. The psychiatrist that my daughter was visiting recom- 
mended that she go to the University of Flonda, to the medical center 
where he had done his internship, or residency, rather. 

When I got there the head psychiatrist said, "Well, why did you 
bring her here? What can we do for her?" And I said, "I do not know, 
but the psychiatrist told me that perhaps you could change the cycle." 
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She was there for about 3 weeks. They did not feel that they could 
help her in any way, so we brought her back home. 

Mr. Man x. Now, this was hospital-type care ? 

Dr. Taylor. That was hospital care, yes, sir; and we had about the 
same fortune when we took her to Broward General Hospital, and 
Odyssey House. She really did not give them a chance, and she really 
was not happy in the environment in Odyssey House in New York, 
so she really did not give it a chance. 

Mr. Phillips. Can you just describe the environment as she saw it, 
and you saw it? Would you describe it? You say she was not happy in 
the environment. 

Dr. Taylor. She thought it was too confining. It just was not con- 
ducive at all to growth and development. It was just not at all that 
satisfactory as far as she was concerned. I was looking for anything. 
It was not my attitude. We tried Starting Place in Broward County, 
and it was not a live-in type of center. She needed a live-in type of 
center because she was on heroin. 

She tried to get in the Spectrum House, and they did not have room 
for her at Spectrum House. She wouM have to be on a long, long wait- 
ing list. The Seed took her like that. 

Of course, the fir3t evening she went to Seed she bit, kicked, and 
tried to do everything to try to get out of Seed, but finally she decided 
she would rather stav there than go to jail, and it took her a long 
time, and she was a lot like Judge Swan's daughter. She did not re- 
spond at all r~*,dily. 

Finally she did start to respond, and as I mentioned before, she is a . 
beautiful girl. She is not only helping herself, and I think this is the 
ultimate in terms of a person's rehabilitation, but she is trying to help 
other people. She loves herself, and she loves other people. 

She thinks that the Seed, and through her efforts, and through ours 
and others, she thinks that they can change the world, and I think that 
they can, too. [Applause.] 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Keating, anything? 

Mr. Keating. No, Mr. Chairman. I thank these gentlemen for par- 
ticipating and giving us the information that they have, and I think it 
is most helpful. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Murphy? 
Mr. Murphy. I pass, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Pepper. Mr. Kangel? 

Mr. Rangel. I just want to personally thank you. I can see where 
the Seed program has managed to bring out a lot of honesty among 
parents, which is I think so necessary if we are going to attempt to 
deal with this problem which we have not had as our own personal 
experience. But, the more I hear about Seed, the more it seems to me 
that I am committed to it for nonaddicted people, because if love can 
conquer all of these miseries, then perhaps it would be a real educa- 
tional-type program. 

Dr. Taylor, May I respond to that? Gentlemen, I think you are 
entirely right. Yes, it has helped my daughter tremendously. I do not 
think I was really a bad parent, but I am a much better parent now, 
and I am a much better educator, and I am better able to relate to 
young people, and better able to help these young people on drugs. 
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The only thing I do with the young people on drugs is say "You and 
I are going to Seed,'* and I give them the alternative either to go to 
Seed or being suspended, and we have been successful 

Mr. Rangel. Commissioner, when you talk about finding your 
beautiful daughter, are you talking about finding a daughter wno was 
lost because of a drug experience, or the whole total relationship has 
been found? 

Mr. Swan. No; my wife and I would laugh about it. Up until she 
was 13 we had the most beautiful girl that you would want to have, 
really, happy go lucky, just always happy, good. 

We took: all of the kids out with my mother, and I think it was a 
party of about 15 for her 13th birthday. We got home and she said, 
''Can I run over to my friend's house, you know, I will just be gone a 
little while," and OK, 9 o'clock, OK, fine, you know, and she told us 
that she went out and smoked marihuana that night, and she came 
back in and she, you know, wanted to get to her room. 

Now she would tell us what occurred. But, from that 13th to the 
15th, it was a different girl. It was a different girl, and I was not smart 
enough to recognize and know what the problem was. And I am trying 
to help other people to see the same thing in their own home that I 
havo se^n. 

And I am saying, "Hey, you may have the same problem I have 
had." But, no, we had a beautiful daughter up to 13, and then 2 years 
of drugs, and now we have got the same daughter back. 

Mr. Rangel. You have really been a tremendous asset to this com- 
mittee; and talking to Mr. Murphy here, you have shattered our egos, 
and we will have to get a little more honest about dealing with our 
children. [Applause.] 

Chairman Pepper. Judge Swan, Dr. Taylor, thank you for this mag- 
nificent contribution you have made here today, and we appreciate 
your waiting so long. 

Now, Mr. Barker, will you please come back. We are sorry to have 
delayed you. 

STATEMENT OF ART BARKER, PRESIDENT, SEED, A REHABILITA- 
TION PROGRAM DESIGNED TO HELP SCHOOL-AGED CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG ADULTS OVERCOME DRUG ADDICTION— Resumed 

Chairman Pepper. Now, Mr. Mann, did you have further questions? 
Mr. Maxn. No. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Keating? 

Mr. Keating. My question really relates a little bit to this college 
situation. When we were there last night I think I noticed younger 
people. I think there were 9ome 19, 20, 21, but not too many. I dian't 
think there were many, and that is my recollection. 

How do you think your program would go on the college campus — 
not on the college campus but, well, on the campus or with college 
students? 

Mr. Barker. We have a number of i students in the program, 
and they fit into a certain age range gory, which is very impor- 
tant. I would like to explain sometnii . I do not think anybody has 
the total answer to the drug problem, and I never want that opinion 
given here, that for a 10-year, hard-core heroin addict, that is not for 
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the Seed. I would lue you to understand that. I do not have an answer 
for that. It may be only God knows that answer. I do not. 

There are many people who are trying long-term, live-in facilities, 
and so on and so forth. There are good programs and they are trying 
to help that kind of person. But the age range— the age range that I 



think we should go, with the amount of drugs in the schools, and the 
kids who are getting on drugs now at 11 and 12 years of age who are 
starting off on pot, and a month later are into the psychedelics, and a 
couple of months later on speed, and "downers," and snorting cocaine, 



and becoming strung out at 14, 15, and 16 years of age and it is a prob- 
lem that I want to address. 

This is the problem that I am trying to make people aware of, that 
the Seed works for that and works for these young people. So at the 
age range I am talking about, it is maybe from 11 or so, to 20, or 21, 
something like that. We have a lot of kids there who have had 3 or 4 
years of heroin addiction; and these kids are still young enough to be 
reached by that group. 

Now, I am not talking about a 28-, 29-, or 30-year-old heroin addict. 
I am not talking about that at all. 

Mr. Ke \ting. I am not exactly clear. The primary thrust of your 
program is hitting the junior high and high school, and you are ac- 
ceptingj^ferrals from the schools and from the courts? 



Mr. Keating. But are you getting any referrals from colleges? 
Mr. Barker. Yes; we are. 
Mr. Keating. How many? 
Mr. Barker. Not that many, to be honest. 
Mr. Keating. How do they integrate into your program in this age 
group? 
Mr. Barker. The college? 
Mr. Keating. The college age? 

Mr. Barker. They usually come because they are busted and they 
are in school and because they are college kids and it is the first time 



level especially, and a lot of kids come to us on the misdemeanor level. 



Mr. Keating. They do not happen to have a higher air about things, 



he took in his life was to have a 14- or 15-year-old kid toll him that 
he was a big dope or idiot and that he did not know where it was at, 
and this was coming from a 15-year-old kid. And he suddenly realized 
thafc this kid knew more about life than he did and it had a tremen- 
dous impact on him, in that range, age range, I am talking about 

Mr. Keating. If you started to get a larger number of college-age 
students would you continue to integrate them or would you see how 
things worked out or would you handle that separately ? 

Mr. Barker. No; I would not handle them separately. I would 
see how it worked out. If we are talking about a young man, a young 
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man or a young woman that we are talking about at 19, 20, 21 years 
of age, I do not see that we would have any problem. I do not see 
how it would change the problem at all. If we went from 20 years of 
age on to 15, where we are now, and the average kid coming in 3 years 
ago for drug abuse was 21 or 20 then, and it is 15 years of age now— 
I am going on back up the line, whether it is up to 17 or 18, and it: 
would not make that much difference in the cross section I have talked 
about. 

Chairman Pepper. Excuse me. Would you let me interrupt just a 
minute? * 

You heard about this young lady, the lady 21 years old, that has 
just been incarcerated? They spoke to you about it? 

Mr. Barker. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Pepper. What can you do about anyone who is 21 years 
of age ? You do not take people at that age, do you ? 

Mr. Barker. I would take her and I have no hold on her and that is 
the point. If the mother brings her up here and says I want to sign 
this kid into the program, the kid is 21 years of age, and the kid walks 
out the door and just says, "I am leaving," there is no legal way that 
I can stop her, there is nothing I can do. If she were assigned by the 
court— -I am not a policeman and I do not go around arresting peo- 
ple— if she were assigned by the court and she had to he here or serve 
30 days, or 6 months, or whatever it is, in a local municipal jail, and 
this is hanging over her head, then chances are a person would rather 
sit there than go to jail. 

Chairman Pepper. Are there other institutions reluctant to take 
anybody that comes m voluntarily ? 

Mr. Barker. I really cannot speak about anybody else. We will 
take anybody who wants the help, anybody. 

Chairman Pepper. Mrs. Fletcher, at Concept House, do you take 
people in as old as 21 ? 

Mrs. Fletcher. We have David Girsch and Mike Marter who are 
more qualified to speak than I am. We have our facilities director 
here to testify. 

Chairman Pepper. All right. We will inquire of them. All right. 
Thank you very much. Go ahead, Mr. Keating. 

Mr. Keating. Should the universities play any role in the drug 
problem they have on their campus, either at the administrative level 
or at the faculty level ? 

Mr. Barker. I think the same roles as the schools should play. 

Mr. Keating. High school and junior high school— you feel they 
have the same land of responsibility and it should be exercised in 
referrals and trying to do something affirmative abdut the drug prob- 

Mr- Barker. Right; and I think the terrible, unfortunate thing, es- 
pecially m some of the high schools and some of the things that were 
mentioned m the earlier testimony today in the high schools and col- 
leges, some of the teachers, the permissiveness of some of the younger 
teachers are using drugs themselves, and maybe not come right out 
and say this is okay but 

Mr. Keating. Well, I happen to have had some experience that in- 
dicated, and I forget who made the comment, that some young execu- 
tives of large corporations are using pot and using marihuana and, of 
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course, this has an influence on younger people, too. And you know, 
it is all right for so and so who has an honorable position with this 
company t then why can't we. And I think that it is a fairly legiti- 
mate — it is a legitimate argument 

Mr. Barker. I think what Judge Swan said before was very im- 
portant. I think now that so many young people are on drugs who 
have now gotten out of high school and are going out and getting 
drugs, I think the productivity of these various companies— what is 
happening in these companies, the amount of recalls on their equip- 
ment, that are not fixed correctly or something— I think a lot of those 
things can be traced back to drug abuse by young people working on 
assembly lines, Lhings like that; and I think this is only really begin- 
ning to be felt 

We were very fortunate that the Broward County personnel direc- 
tor and associates in action officially adopted us 2 years ago, and so 
many of our young people who have gotten straight have been able 
to get very fine jobs, and in almost every place that our kids have gone 
they have asked, you know, send us 10 more. So we are very fortunate 
m that way; but, kids going into these jobs are really amazed at the 
amount of kids, even on construction gangs, the younger people, who 
are bombed out all of the time and it is not just pot but using most of 
the drugs, 

Mr. Keating. But you are jgoing to develop in programs such as 
yours, or in any program that is successful, I will put it that way, and 
yours is, with large quantity, and certainly it seems that it is going 
to develop a gap in the use of these drugs from uppers and downers 
and marihuana and so on. I asked that question and I asked whether 
or not marihuana should be legalized. I would like jour opinion. I 
know what your answer was, but I would like to get it on the record. 

Mr. Barker. I say "No," and of the 1,800 young people who have been 
through this school, not one who has been on drugs and is now truly 
straight wants to see marihuana legalized. They all started with pot 
and went on to all of these other drugs, and I think there should be 
some clear definition of some of the things that happened. There are 
many young people in college, 20, 21 years of age, who smoked a little 

Eot and never went on to anything else; but now we are talking about 
ids 12, 13 years of age that started on pot and they go through the 
whole drug spectrum, and that is the breakthrough for them. 

Mr. Keatting. How do you explain the strong efforts of many, or 
the position of many, for legally sanctioning marihuana? You nave 
talked to many people, I know, who have haa experience. How do you 
explain their strong views for this position ? 

Mr. Barker. I think people start to look for the easiest way out 
after a while because there are so many young people being arrested; 
and I agree very much with the fact that it should not be a felony 
conviction against young people. I am very happy that the laws were 
reduced to a misdemeanor level with these young people, that if they 
are busted that they do not suffer a felony conviction against their 
record. But, actually, in Broward County, I would like to say that has 
worked beautifully with us because being on a misdemeanor level, 
we have 29 municipalities who work with us and these municipal 
judges now have a chance to send these kids to us instead of putting 
them in jail, and to become rehabilitated. And that is basically, I 
think, the way the law and rehabilitation should be working together. 
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Mr. Keating. Well, it provides the greater flexibility that the judge 
spoke about earlier, really, in this area. 
Mr. Barker. Yes. 

Mr. Keating. You known, with the experience you have had, and 
t think when the question was asked last night of how many started 
on marihuana and then progressed, I do not think there was a hand 
down, really. 

Mr. Barker. Almost all of them. 

Mr. Keating. And I just think* that this should be an important 
factor to those who are considering the legalization of marihuana. 

Mr. Barker. Bight. And another thing I would like to say is that we 
have the medical advisor} 7 board at the Seed, and we had a press con- 
ference just a few weeks ago and EEG's are being started to bo done 
on our young kids, and one of our doctors, Dr. Snell, who is a neu- 
rologist, had been doing EEG's on these kids and he did 60 cases, and 
out of the 60 cases he found that heavy marihuana smokers, that there 
are abnormal brain wave changes. Now, for some reason, and no one 
has done any research on this and people have talked and said that it 
is not addictive, it is not this, it is not that. 

But if this is true, and this is something Dr. Snell and our medi si 
advisory group is going into much deeper now, using the greatest 
laboratory in the world — the Seed kids — volunteers that they use, and 
now many of these kids have had EEG tests done as young people 
before, and they had not touched drugs then, and now we do a followup 
on them and so on and so forth. 

So, if this is true, then let us not be in such a hurry to legalize some- 
thing if it turns out in the long run that we are suffering abnormal 
brain-wave changes from the use of pot. And the point is something 
like such a large number as he came up with in comparison with what 
the normal population is, and the normal for the normal population 
is something like 1 to 2 percent, and normal for a neurologist to see 
would be 10 percent, you are talking about 75 percent of those kids 
he tested, out of 60 they had abnormal brain-wave changes from the 
use of marihuana, heavy smoking of pot. So I think we had better 
slow down and take a look first to see and must make the medical 
authorities take a look. 

I am not a doctor and I suggest that^the doctors handle that, just 
as you men handle the laws. 

Mr. Keating. It would be interesting to see what the testing criteria 
are on the electroencephalogram, whether or not they have a compari- 
son, or whether or not they are saying they are abnormal brain waves 
in those who have used it, or they do not really have a starting point 
to compare these children before they started using it. They do not, do 
they ? Or is there a form that they judge by ? 

Mr. Barker. I do not know. Ail I know is what Dr. Snell has told 
me, and that he has found so far from what he has discovered, and 
what he wants to do now is to get a complete study of these. 

Mr. Keating. All right. I know others would like to ask some ques- 
tions, too, and I congratulate you on your work and I hope you nave 
continued success, because we are all searching for the right answers 
very hard. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Murphy? 
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Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Murphy. I know Judge Swan brought up a good point when 
he said he meets with his associates and they arc consoling him be- 
cause his child was on drugs and these same people aren't. There is 
a refusal on the part of the general public at large to accept this. 

Mr. Barker. I have seen recently in Broward County more of an 
acceptance of what the Seed is doing because so many parents have not 
been ashamed or afraid of standing up and making public the fact 
that their kid was on drugs but now the kid is straight. And I think 
that this is the name of the game, and part of the things that we are 
trying to talk about this morning, when you were asking young people 
questions, and did they inform other people and so on and so forth. 

No, they do not inform on other people, but each kid that comes 
into the Seed winds up bringing in another five or six kids. Whert 
they go back to their own home thev are honest now and the friends 
they were hanging out with — it might be the kid next door or the kid 
down the block and so on and so forth— and he has been using drugs 
with those kids, and so in most cases now the mother and father are 
prepared to go and knock on the door and say, "Your kid uses drugs* 
and my kid did; and I don ? t want something to happen to him." A lot 
of parents were afraid to do that, and a lot of parents will slam the 
door in their face, and you are liable to get a fist in your face. But I 
have told parents this: "Could you live with yourself if you did not 
tell them and tomorrow morning that family found that kid dead on 
thv bathroom floor?" And that usually wakes the person up in a big 
hurry an d they go knocking at that door. 

So, this is what has happened in Broward County. There is now 
more acceptance to what the truth really is, and because people like 
Judge Swan and Dr. Taylor, and Dr. Anderson, whom I would like 
to bring up here in just a moment to answer some questions, and the 
president of the school board of Broward County. 

Mr. Murphy. I would like to have Dr. Anderson up, too, but I would 
like to ask you one more question, Mr. Barker. 

What would your message to the parents, and to the Members of the 
Congress who are sitting at this table, be based on your experience 
with these 1,800 cases? When we go back to our districts and speak 
about the Seed program, we will have questions asked about the pro- 
gram as well as drug problems. What advice can you give parents so 
that this problem may be stopped before it happens? 

Mr. Barker. Part of it is this rampant, permissive society which has 
absolutely gotten completely out of hand. We talked about that this 
morning— the difference between correction and discipline — and I 
think getting back to a measure of discipline is a very important point. 
I think a certain amount of discipline has to be given back to the school 
systems. 

' I think what has happened so often is that when a teacher has called 
a parent and told them that the kid is on drugs, or something, they get 
threatened— it threatens their job, or they refuse to do anything about 
it. And T think something should be done about kids like that. I 
think some kind of help, either through the juvenile court, or, say, that 
is up to gentlemen like yourselves to figure out a way of doing it, but 
I think there should be a certain arm that the school has that says we 
must, we must have the right to not let this young person kill himself. 
We have the right to make this person become rehabilitated, to help, 



this young person, and I think that is what we are looking for in the 
permissive society, division of youth services, in many cases, especially 
in this btate, and counselors. I think one of the most dangerous human 
beings m the world is a young person fresh out of a university with a 
masters degree m psychology, and they are the type of people they 
lure, and now, you know, thev know all about everything and you 
cannot tell them anything and they are going to handle these things 
m a one-to-one relationship. fo 

And these kids arc conning them and snowing them, and it is even 
getting before the judge, and thev are getting a little pat on the back, 
and the counselor s system— know, do not worry, the kid is going 
to behave; the kid is going to he fine— but the kid is going back on 
the street and shooting or sellim; drugs, or breaking andentering, and 
doing all ot these other things. Sc I think that is part of the problem 
J think education of the parents, -the attitudinal changes that we 
have talked about today— I think this is part. 

The most important part as far a* I am concerned is that you must 
have a program like the Seed for th* schools and for the courts, and 
that is the No. 1 thing. 

Mr, Murphy. Do you think it wi 11 wurk in the schools ? 

Mr. Barker. Not the school itself; it has been my argument all the 
way along that the Seed program remain separate from the school 
system, that teachers do not teach about drugs; let them teach arith- 

m w' 5 y know * They do not know an y fchin g about drugs, 

) Ve nave got this program; this program works, 

I talked to you about community support, and you know, going and 
trying to get 100-percent participation in this district. 

We talked too about community support. And I talked about, you 
know, going and trying to get so much help from so many people, and 
sometimes we have been refused, and sometimes we have asked and 
they have said something like, well, we will give you the money if you 
get the approval from the State attorney general. And you get the 
approval from the State attorney general and then they change their 
mind, bo, it is easy for the cities to promise, but they do not come 
through. So, what I am saying is that in the future when we want to 
make facilities for Seed, somehow we will come up with it, with or 
without the Government's help, somehow we will do it. I would like to 
train people from other communities to run the Seed and the adminis- 
trator, and then when they go back, they will go back to their area with 
a dozen well-tramed staff members and open up Seed programs in their 
community. And I think in the Seed, if this works, m 5 years that we 
could turn this whole drug problem around. Wq are doing it in two 
areas where normally you had these drug films which enticed kids into 
using drugs. We have gotten them thrown out of Broward County 
schools and instead you have Seed kids going back and talking, walk- 
ing and talking to their peers, and you can hear a pin drop, and it is 
the most effective thing m the world is to hear our Seed kids talking 
in the schools. And every school that our kids go into, we get a buncR 
of volunteers from that school. They come in and they want to get 
straight. Many kids are looking for help. 

There are kids who will leave their drugs lying around the house, 
and they do set caught, and the worst thing the parents can do is say, 
"OK, doirt do that again. 5 ' But, these kids are looking for help, aiid 
I know what I am saying. 
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So we are doing it in two areas, hitting the kids, the fifth graders, the 
sixth graders, the seventh graders, before they get on drugs and we are 
hitting them in the middle schools, in the high schools, and the univer- 
sities. The first time they are arrested this is all we can do. vVe are 
trying to reach as many people as possible. We think we have the most 
successful program of its kind in the country. 

Mr. Murphy. I commend you, Doctor, and I know this committee 
appreciates your contribution. It is something that we have not seen 
around the rest of the country. Thank you. Thank you very much. 
[Applause.] 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. I think that you are entitled to the degree of doctor of 
humanity. We all love you and it is obvious to us that whatever you are 
doing, you are doing it right. We have to go back to our respective 
communities, to the U.S. Congress and try to tell i>eople what we saw, 
about your norms and your guidelines as to what is a drug abuser, so 
vague except in the eyes of the person who is being agonized by this. If 
I was to try to interpret the success that you have without having the 
parents here, without having these bright young: f axjes, without having 
the honesty, it would be very difficult to explain to somebody exactly 
what I saw. „ , . 1 

Mr. Barker. In other words, if I came to Washington and saw you, 
you would figure this is another nut ? 

Mr. Rangel. What I am asking is, recognizing the hangups of the 
establishment, and recognizing that many of the silly things that we 
require people to do are absolutely unnecessary, have you managed, 
however, to have some standards to determine how many people 
actually went through Seed's doors, what types of problems they had 
when they went through? What happened to them after they com- 

^I^Barkier. Yes. We have a complete record, and a complete dossier 
on our kids and we keep those records up to date. 

Mr. Rangel. Have you got any literature prepared without identi- 
fying the actual participants which would sell the program? 

Mr. Barker. No, because what we have is two distinct card file 
things. We have the original sheets that come in, the intake sheets 
with the name, the address, and everything else, and then we have a 
coded file that goes with it for any Government and State agency to 
go in and go through our records to make sure everything we say is 
true. And I would Tike to make a statement. Most people do not like 
to hear this, but I would like to have you know this. Out of the 1,800 
kids, and if you do not want to talk about all 1,800, because a lot of 
them are still in the program, then I can tell vou this, that in the 
court system, in the school systems we break it down by Dade, bouth 
Broward, North Broward, by individual city or anything else, we are 
90-percent successful. I will continue to make that statement. I will 
make it under oath. I will make it at anytime. 

At the end of this year, we hope at the end of this year, that the 
National Institute of Mental Health, through the Texas 5^™^ an 
University, will come in and back up everything I have said. If they 
say a year is not enough, I say, OK, fine^ we have been in business 2 
years and the percentages are still holding up. Because we are not 
Just taking kids off drugs, we have changed their attitudes toward 
life. 
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We have changed their attitudes toward themselves, to love of 
others, love of God, love of their country. They love themselves. No 
human being can consciously destroy themselves if they know them- 
selves and they know what they are doing and love themselves. So, we 
have changed that, we have changed their attitude. We have young 
men and women all over the country in universities and we are in 
close touch with them, and the mothers and fathers of these kids 
return to us at Christmas and Easter vacation and things like this. 
And we know these things, and we know where they are, and we have 
totally changed their attitude toward life, aud they have no reason 
to destroy themselves again. We have given them a choice. All of these 
young people that come to us know of only one way to live. When 
they walk out of Seed, they know another way, a way of being happy 
with your life, of being together. 

Mr. Rangel. How do you. translate that into a proposal? 

Mr. Barker. It is pretty tough. I wrote a Government grant once 
and I had the word love in there, and I am sure a lot of people got 
sick in Washington and did not know what the hell I was talking 
about. 

Mr. Rangel. My last question, Mr. Barker, is, do you believe that one 
of the reasons that youngsters are enticed toward marihuana is be- 
cause it is illegal and because it is antiestablishment to be messing 
around with it in the first place ? 

Mr. Barker. Antiestablishment, sure, but it is a cake. It is an in- 
thing to do. Every one of the kids at the Seed because of the accept- 
ance, because of his peers. 

Mr. Rangel. But the illegality of the whok darned thing did add to 
the excitement? 

Mr. Barker. I think our record stars and the entertainment indus- 
try, et cetera, singing about how great it is to get stoned and high and 
so forth, and that is why I teach kids "America." Come down and 
listen to it, "America." We are teaching them something else to sing 
and believe in. 

Mr. Rangel. I am not talking about that. I am just asking during 
this period of honesty whether the fact that marihuana is illegal con- 
tributes to the youngsters wanting to be involved with it 

Mr. Barker. I do not know. I do not know. It is illegal for a kid to 
drink, but he wants to try it. 

Mr. Rangel. That is my point. 

Mr. Barker. But, even it liquor is illegal 

Mr. Rangel. Well, legally, legalization means different things to 
different people. Certainly it is not more harmful than cigarettes, and 
now it is legal but it certainly is supposed to be restricted in its sale and 
use, and we still abuse it 

Mr. Barker. If we stopped the fantastic amount of drugs that come 
into this country, then we know that is a different ball game alto- 
gether, right ? 

Mr. Rangel. And our pharmaceutical houses in the United States 
aro manufacturing drugs, too, you know. 

Mr. Barker. I agree, and I think we should go to those people and 
say, 'Hey, there i3 no need for all of these amphetamines and bar- 
biturates and tranquilizers," Let us stop kidding ourselves. You do 
not need $90 billion a year, you know. Let us just make enough for what 
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5s really needed. If we start doing that, and start cutting down on the 
drugs, if the Seed works in the areas we are talking about, then the 
combination of these two forces, I think, would be the name of the 
{Tame, and let us hope that years from now there would be no need 
for drug problems. 

Mr. Kangkl. Thank you very much, Mr. Barker. 

Chairman Pkpper. In view of your reference to amphetamines, I 
thought it might be interesting for you to know that this committee, 
in its hearing over the last 2 or 3 years, has learned about the terrific 
number of amphetamines that have been dispersed out into this country 
by local manufacturers. It was estimated before our committee that 
about 8 billion a year; and we had a hearing in which we had the 
medical authorities present who testified as to the need for ampheta- 
mines, the medical need, and we found out there were three uses that 
were generally made of amphetamines. One was narcolcpsv, hyper- 
kinesia, and to counteract excessive weight, obesity, and the outside 
need was only a few thousand. And some of the doctors said a few 
hundred would be enough primarily to serve or treat the hyperkinesia 
and the narcolepsy, and some doctors make a racket out of giving these 
amphetamines to* these people who lose a few pounds and wind up 
with an amphetamine addiction. 

So, we offered an amendment on the floor of the House. We lost it 
there, but we got it adopted by the Senate and we have kept pressing 
for it until now. I think we have had a part in getting the Govern- 
ment to impose a quota system. Now, we have reduced, by about 82 
percent, the amount of amphetamines that are on the market in this 
country. We hope that our Government will continue to reduce it until 
it gets down to a very few hundred a year or a few thousand at the 
outset. 

I found one case in San Francisco where an Illinois concern was 
manufacturing amphetamines and shipping them to what appeared to 
be a consignee in Tijuana, Mexico. And we had in our hearing room 
in Snn Francisco, 13 cases of these amphetamines, totaling 1,300,000. 
It was developed that there were not any drugstores or institutions 
at that address, it^was the 11th hole of the Tijuana golf course. And 
for several years it has been a fraudulent way of getting ampheta- 
mines into the black market The shipper or the recipient would pay, 
I believe, $12,000 for them, and sell them for $300,000, 25 cents apiece 
in the U.S. black market. And at least 50 percent of the amphetamines 
were going into the black market. So, a httle bit has been done in the 
wavof limiting it. 

Mr. Bauker. I am very happy to hear that. Like I said before, I 
hope that none of the Congressmen thinks that 90 percent of all of 
our kids that come in are well into the downer habit or barbiturates, 



long 1 efore they get into the general. And I think this is a problem 
that should be recognized, that you should not just talk about hard 
narcotics any more, and just talk about hard-narcotics addicts of long- 
term duration. But, the problem should be right down with the 15* 
year-old kid with 3 years of drug abuse and 2 of those years well into 
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barbs, and cocaine, heroin, everything else, and this is where we have 
to make our thrust. 

Chairman Pepper, Do you agree on the observation wc made here 
this morning in the conversation with the four young oeople who 
were here that while there may not be any direct clinical or physical 
relationship between marihuana and heroin, that by being in a drug 
environment, a drug culture * to 

Mr. Barker. I certainly do agree. 

Chairman Pepper. You heard that ? 

Mr. Barker. Yes. 

Chairman Pepper. And you agree with that observation, that sooner 
or later it leads, in most cases, to other drugs ? 
Mr. Barker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Chairman, I believe the head of the ^ r0 ward 
County School Board is here now. 

Chairman Pepper. Dr. Anderson, would you come up now? 

I want to ask you one question while he is coming up. What is the 
maximum number of people that you can accommodate with your 
present facility? 

Mr. Barker. About 2,000. 

Chairman Pepper. Is there any what we would call peak category 
or scientific like amount that you could have in one institution like 
Seed? 

Mr. Barker. No, sir. What we need are facilities like most programs 
we talked about. We need larger facilities. 

Chairman Pepper. How many could you properly handle? How 
many in one institution ? 

Mr. Barker. I think a couple of thousand in the place I have now. 

Chairman Pepper. Suppose you had the money to get as large an 
institution as you could properly operate. What is the maximum limit'? 

Mr. Barker. I don't think I would ever allow it to get over 2,000. 
I think that would be a comfortable limit. You know, a lot of people 
were very uncomfortable about it when there were 40 to 60 kids and 
they thought it was too big a group and now we are dealing with 
a thousand kids and you saw the effectiveness of what that is doing. 
I think 2,000 would probably be the limit and it would have to be 
split up then. 

Chairman Pepper. 2,000 is about the limit ? 

Mr. Barker. Right. But, you can keep it on the same premises, 
the same facilities, and have upstairs and downstairs and next door, 
and that is the whole idea. I hope in the near future, like I said, you 
will see us training people to carry on all over the United States. 

Chairman Pepper. You are not getting any public assistance in such 
training programs, are you ? 

Mr. Barker. No, . 

Chairman Pepper. In other words, it would be very helpful to you 
in explaining this type of a program to be able to get some? 

Mr. Barker. I am totally limited as far as what I am doing. The 
National Institute of Mental Health grant that we have covers us 
for Broward County. The LEAA grant of $30,000-plus covers us for 
Broward County, period, in the court program, so that means all 



of the other counties we are working in, this comes under the goodness 
of the mothers' and fathers' hearts that can support it, and help us, 
and that is why we are desperately looking for other counties to help 
us and that is why we went before the couni commissioner of Dade 
County yesterday and asked them for their support. 

Chairman Pepper. Very good. Now, we have Dr. Anderson and Sis- 
ter Therese Margaret. We are very happy to have you both. 

STATEMENT OF DR. LYLE E. ANDERSON, CHAIRMAN, BROWARD 
COUNTY SCHOOL BOARD, AND SISTER THERESE MARGARET, 
BUREAU OF FAMILY SERVICES, ARCHDIOCESE OF MIAMI, FLA 

Chairman Peppier. What is your position, Dr. Anderson ? 
Dr. Anderson. Chairman of the school board, Broward County. 
Chairman Pepper. How long have you been chairman ? 
Dr. Anderson. I am just finishing up my first year as chairman. 
Chairman Pepper. What were you the year before, what was your 
occupation? 

Dr. Anderson. I am a professor at Fort Lauderdale University. 

Chairman Pepper. Very good. Now, will you tell us what your 
observations are ? 

Dr. Anderson. Yes, sir. I have two major points I would like to make. 

Before I do, I would like to comment about Mr. Rangel in one of 
the comments he made earlier, and that was about an hour ago, and 
he said, "I will have to go along with Mr. Murphy and reexamine 
perhaps some of the ways I conduct my family's business." ^ 

I happen to be a father of four boys 2 and the oldest one is just 6 
years old, so none of them are certainly involved in the drug problem 
as yet. I ha /e spent a considerable amount of time at the Seed. 

Your comments, sir, were something to the effect that it can help 
all of us, even if we do not have a drug problem, and it has helped us 
in our family in the way we approach ourkids now. 

And just out of the clear olue, you know, one of my children will 
come up and say, " I love you, Daddy," and it did not happen really 
thut much before we started using that term a lot. 

And Mr. Brasco remarked a little bit earlier when he left the Seed 
last night someone said to him, " I love you," and he said he was taken 
aback. 

Well, one time Art said to me, the first time I met him he said, "I 
love you," and T do not know, I still cannot bring myself to eay "I love 
you" to another man. But, that is just a little side issue. 

I think the Seed has a lot more to offer than just drug education. 
The two points I would like to make are basically the reason why you 
are here, is to brine: the attention of the people of this area and of the 
United States to the drug problem that we certainly do have, I know 
most of you give speeches very, very frequently. I, myself, give many 
speeches' to parent groups, and it is a verv frustrating feeling, in a way, 
to stand in front of a parent group of senior high school students, 
and you can look everyone of them straight in the eye, and you can 
say take a look to the parent at your left, and the parent at your right 
and one of your kids are on drugs. There are 50 percent of the kids on 
drugs in the high schools. I have no question about that and there are 
many more because that is a low estimate, in my opinion. 



I think in Broward County we have over 25,000, perhaps 30,000 
children, students on drugs. So, we certainly do have a problem when 
most of our agencies are geared to say in our county, which has a 
population of 700,000, and that maybe 2,000 to 3,000 people are in- 
volved in this unfortunate situation. 

The other point that I would like to make is the way that the drug 
problem is handled, or the drug program is handled. The school board 
of Broward County has a budget of $103 million. We could absorb the 
Seed, all of the other programs in Broward County without any prob- 
lem, and if we did it would just be one bureaucratic mess. They would 
be just one of our little departments, and whatever, you know, I hope 
that you do not put the responsibility for drug rehabilitation with the 
school system. We are very concerned with it. 

We want to assist in every way possible. We want to refer students 
to drug programs, various drug programs, but if we are responsible 
I think that a great deal is lost with drug rehabilitation. Art and I 
have talked about this many times. We are the establishment. 

These kids right here in back of me now, I can walk in here and 
they will say, u l love you," and we can talk. But, in that formal 
school setting it is not the same. We are the establishment, the prin- 
cipal, the teacher, and it is not the same as when that principal or 
teacher is at a private Seed facility or another facility. It is entirely 
different. It was an entirely different relationship, and that relation- 
ship must be maintained, and it must be separate from the school 
system, and I very firmly believe this. 

And that is the key point that I wanted to make, m addition to the 
number of people who are involved in drugs. Thank you. 

Thank you very much, and I would be happy to answer any 
questions. 

Chairman Pepper. Let us ask Sister Therese what comment you 
would like to make, Sister. Please, what is your connection with 
edacation? 

Sister Therese. Well, sir, everybody ha , been working here very 
hard, and if you would not mind my introducing just a moment of 
levity, some of you gentlemen, I think, mistakenly called Art a doctor, 
and ne recently is, and I think he is our only honorary doctor in 
Broward County, and we are proud of him. He received an honorary 
doctor's degree about a month ago for the work he has done. 
[Applause.] 

Chairman Pepper. Has his efficiency deteriorated ? 

Sister Therese. That is a good question. I have got to be careful 
because the chairman of the school board is also a bona fide doctor, 
and I had better be careful of that one. 

Specifically, sir, what is my position at the Seed? I work for the 
archdiocese of Miami, with the bureau of family services. I am on 
assignment to the Seed. I do not report to anyone except Ben Shep- 
para, and our agreement is I only report on command. Dr. Sheppard 
has frequently visited the Seed, and as you may know, he is in charge 
of the methadone clinic here, and I think since his familiarity 

Chairman Pepper. We are going to hear him tomorrow. 

Sister Therese (continuing). Since irs familiarity with the Seed, 
I think you are going to find ne has reversed, and this I admire him 
for, but he has reversed many of his previous opinions. 
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Specifically, my work at the Seed, because of my credentials that I 
bring with me, aside from being a certified guidance counselor with 
the Department ot Education of the State of Florida. I also am 
certified with the department of administration and retirement, which 
has nothing to do with education, but it is a department of administra- 
tion and retirement of the State of Florida, as a drug abuse counselor. 

So, carrying these credentials then I sort of feel, pardon the, slang, 
that I ride shotgun on the National Institute of Mental Health 
statistics that are kept at the Seed. 

In other words, every intake paper that is made before and after 
codification, I work with both sides of them. I regroup. 

Mr. Phillips. Sister Theresa, before you get to that, could you tell 
us whether or not the scope of the problem of drug abuse by teenagers 
and school-aged children is similar in Catholic private schools as it is 
in public schools? 

Sister Tiierese. Absolutely. There is no difference. We have people 
that are paying tuition depending on where the school is located, the 
kind of clientele that it serves from the very affluent to the least afflu- 
ent. I personally, until very recently, when I resigned my position of 
director of guidance to go full time with the Seed, was director of 
guidance in a middle-class, 750-pupil school. 

Mr. Phillips. I thought you left the school system. 

Sister Tiiekese. I forgot my Eastern Star button today. But I was 
talking openly with some of my kids and I would say. for example, say 
in the sophomore class, how many kids are really straight, and if I 
could come up with 10 names out of 200 I am doing well, so I am 
saying we cannot hide them. 

I find that this is one of our greatest problems, and probably more 
so. Dr. Anderson, in the Catholic school system than in the public 
school system because the public dollars that go in, you know, you can 
slough it off and say they have got to take everybody. 

But, in our school people think well, we are going to pay the little 
extra so we want a little extra and we do not have a drug problem. We 
have got just as many druggies. 

I started a graffiti sign in my lab at school, and my principal ordered 
me to take it down because I don't lliink he liked what I was finding. 
I find that many administrators do not want to see the problem. 

It was my recent experience in November, while riding in a car with 
a guidance counselor from another Catholic school in my city, and I 
turned and I said, "Hey, listen, tell me what you know about the unwed 
mother problem in your school," and "My God, unwed mothers, we 
do not have those." 

I almost drove off the road, you know. I teach my kids how to get 
down the hall the other way from the administration so that they will 
not kick them out. I think there is a lot of relationship in our country 
between the VD epidemic stag^, and I think that Dr. Paul Hughes, 
the head of the department of health would back me up when I say 
this, but it has reached almost epidemic stage. I think that you will 
find that there is a great deal of relationship between the level of VD 
and the level of drug use in our country. 

I also spend every Thursday night in jail. I do not sleep there, but 
T spend every Thursday night in the women's section of the city jail 
in talking, and we do not have a special place where the women can 
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go like the classroom situation, and I just go right back in the section 
with the women. 

And during the wintertime most of the women are bona fide women 
as far as age is concerned, but these arc young teenagers and in every 
instance it is drugs, so the judge and I have got a little something 
worked out with Seed, and we get them out of jail, paroled out, paroled 
into Seed. 

I have one young girl paroled to me for 3 years. The word was passed 
to me that she did not like it any more, and her husband was going 
to try to break the parole and all of these kinds of things, and Isaid 
that as long as she wants to leave the Seed, fine, I will go back and 
have the parole changed. And I have not heard from her since. 

So, I think she wanted to stay. 

Mr. Phillips. There is one question I wanted to ask Dr. Anderson, 
if I could just interrupt} please. We are very late, and I am sorry to 
interrupt. Just one question. 

Do you view the drug educational rehabilitation program as an edu- 
cational program which should remain separate from the school 
authorities, separate buildings, separate staff and separate operation; 
and how do you view the funding, should it be school funding? 

Dr. Andcrson. No, sir. 

Mr. Phillips. Why not? If the education resources are there, and 
you are getting through t3 the kids, and you are not giving them new 
values or getting them to stay drug free, why don t you think wo 
should take some of that budget and use it for rehabilitation programs 
set up within the department of education in a separate facility and 
try to do the same thing Mr. Barker is doing ? 

Dr. Anderson. How you cut the pie is all right, but I think one 
of the reasons we are into this problem right now the way we are 
is that we have not had enough funds for proper education. 
" Now, if we take our operating budget and slice off a portion of what 
we presently have for drug education on the scope we are talking 
about, now with this big problem we are going to be even in worse 
shape with our regular academic program, our vocational program 
and guidance and counseling. 

Chairman Pffper. Excuse me, Dr. Anderson. Do you know how 
much money you arc getting under Federal programs for drug educa- 
tion in Broward County? 

Dr. Anderson. No ; I do not. I do not think we are. 

Chairman Pepper. If there is a Federal program I will ask the staff 
to get those figures. There is no Federal program that you know of 
now for the treatment or drug treatment and rehabilitation in the 
schools, as such? I think there are a few million dollars appropriated 
annually to provide so-called education. That is the films and the 
lectures, and things like that I think you referred to that you found 
more objectionable than beneficial. 

Well, we are running late and I wish we could spend an hour inter- 
rogating you all further. Is there anything you want to add, Dr. 
Anderson? 

Dr. Anderson. Yes. The type of things where kids come and talk, 
that is the effective type of drug education. The films, in my opinion, 
aro not that effective. It is just like right at your committee hearings, 
that is to make the people aware of drugs. The^ people that are here 
today are people who are concerned and are trying to help. 
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The people you are trying to reach, just like church on Sunday, they 
are not here, they are not here, and when this comes on television they 
are going to turn to another channel, or they are going to turn it off, 
and that is our big problem. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, we have Art Linkletter, you know, and 
everyone knows of his lovely, 20-year-old daughter who committed 
suicide while she was under the influence of drugs. She had taken drugs 
for some time, and then she began to have a loss of her mind, and 
finally one morning she called and said she could not face life with the 
prospect of being mentally deranged, and she was going to jump out 
the window of her apartment house, which she did. 

And so her father, a distinguished public figure, came before our 
committee ami testified, and he said just what you have emphasized, 
that we older people* even parents, as you all said the other day, can- 
not have any influence over the children. You have got to have some- 
body to talk to them that they will listen to ; and apparently it is some- 
body who has been through that experience. 

Well, Gentlemen, if you have no further questions, we will excuse 
you. Thank you very much, Mr. Barker, Sister Therese, and Dr. Ander- 
son. We appreciate it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Chairman, the next witness would be Father 
Frederick Harrison, Father James Jones, and Mrs. Marian Siegel. 

STATEMENTS OF REV. F. C. HARRISON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
SPECTRUM PROGRAMS, INC., MIAMI, FLA., ACCOMPANIES BY 
REV. JAMES JONES, COUNSELOR; AND MARIAN SIEGEL, EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR, HERE'S HELP, INC., MIAMI, FLA., ACCOMPANIED 
BV DENISE BLANCHETTE, COUNSELOR 

Chairman Pepper. I will note that these people are involved in drug 
rehabilitation, these three witnesses here today. We are sorry we have 
delayed jrou so long, but we want you to know that we are here as long 
as you will tell us anything, so we are not going to run out on you or 
cut you short in saying what you would like to sav to us. 

Mrs. Siegel, you have been connected with Self-Ktelp? 

Mrs. Sifxjel. Here's Help. 

Chairman Pepper. Here's Help. I am sorry. I attended the luncheon 
they luV he first day in North Miami Beach, and they have done a 
splenr^ . job, and so you all go ahead. 

y * . Phillips. I would like to put two questions to each of you, and 
they are very, very broad questions, and if you could each comment 
upon those two questions^ and then we will have additional questions, 
I am sure, from trie committee. 

Starting from right to left, could you tell us your view as to the size 
and dimension of the drug abuse problem with teeuaged children and 
school-age children, and what you think should be done about it ? 

Chairman Pepper. Father Frederick Harrison. 

Reverend Harrison. I would like to respond to that in my remarks. 
I believe I give my views about that, and statistics. 

Chairman Pepper. Go right ahead, Father. We will be glad to hear 
you. 

Reverend Harrison. I think that in view of what we are doing here, 
Father Jones and myself, as well as Mrs. Siegel, who wants to express 
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her views about the problem, I think it might be well if we start with 
Father Jones, who 1 think wants to deal with it at one level, and I at 
another level, and Mrs. Siegel at more a programmatic level and a very 
practical level. And I suggest that Father Jones start. 
Chairman Pepper. Very well, Father Jones. You go right ahead. 

Statement of Eeverend Jones 

Reverend Joxes. My name is James Jones, and I got my training 
starting in 1950 in Congressman Murphy s backyard. And I was chap- 
lain in the Cook County jail for 16 years. 

And for 22 years I have been working with opiate addicts, and I 
would like to say that we do not claim that Spectrum is the answer. It 
is an answer. 

Chairman Pepper. Where is Spectrum located ( I want the record to 
show. 

Reverend Jones. The Spectrum programs are located in Broward 
and Dade Counties. 

Chairman Pepper. How many physical facilities do you have? 

Reverend Jones. Five physical facilities, 154 opiate addicts in resi- 
dence, approximately 150, something like that. 

Chairman Pepper. Is it a nonprofit organization ? 

Reverend Jones. Pardon? 

Chairman Pepper. Is it a private or public organization; is it set 
up by law ? 
Reverend Jones. It is a corporation. 

Chairman Pepper. It is a corporation, but it is not a StoJe, Federal, 
or county agency ? 

Reverend Harrison. Private, nonprofit organization. 

Chairman Pepper. Private, nonprofit; okay. Go ahead. 

Reverend Jones. To understand the background of Spectrum's pro- 
gram for the treatment of narcotic addiction, I think it helps to under- 
stand the three basic trades that our staff comes from. Some of us are 
priests with backgrounds in philosophy and theology. 

Others of us are professionals with degrees in psychology and case- 
work, and others are professional ex-addicts with long years of experi- 
ence in the treatment of addicts in therapeutic communities. 

From a philosophical background, I think we are convinced thai 
when St. Augustine, in the sixth century, found the Manichaean 
heresy, you had a touchstone beginning. Manichaea said that things 
were evil. Augustine fought that principle and said God did not make 
anything evil. It is what man does with things. 

I suggest to you, however, that from 1914 to 1917 both the Volstead 
Act andthe Harrison Act lean toward Manichaea, and paid essentially 
that this Garden of Eden, the United States, with prosperity just 
around the corner, and fightingthe war to end all wars, was really a 
great place for our Adams and Eves to live, with the exception of two 
terrible things. 

One, an apple, when crushed made ethyl alcohol, let s get rid of the 
apple and we would have no problems. 

The other was a snake which tempted man. and thus get rid of the 
snake and you would have no problems. 
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The Volstead and Harrison Acts especially said get rid of the chemi- 
cal and the problem will leave. , 

Our position is that there is an overemphasis on chemicology prob- 
lems and an undercmphasis of the human problem that gets mankind 
into the same kind of problem he has always had when he falls into 



is incidental to it. 

I am not for a moment saying to underemphasizc the seriousness of 



had to do with chemicals gets us in very serioas trouble as we try to 
attack it. 

Basically, an opiate addict is a dependent personality. It starts with 
ti parent syndrome. Almost every set of parents that I interview as 
clients come into our program, we find that there is what we call a 
feeder and a killer. Sometimes it is the mother who is the feeder, some- 
times the father, and sometimes they interchange roles, as the mood 
comes over them. The feeder gives, and gives, and gives, he buys cars, 
he does things, she makes meals, she makes beds, makes bond, buys 
lawyers and so on in the feeding process. 

This feeds the real narcissism that lies in the personality of a nar- 
cotic addict 

If primary narcissism is that first year of a baby's life when he does 
Hot really distinguish between self and other, that he is the whole world, 
and if secondary narcissism is sav from the second to the fourth year of 
a baby s life that yes, there is a difference between me and you, but you 
are the person only to do for me, if mother is tired, too bad, feed me and 
if you have a fight with your wife and baby wants something he wants 

lfc He has no concept of your rights and needs. A narcotic addict has 
really never progressed much between vacillating i very much from 



parent situation just feeds that narcissism. You almost get the feeling 
of a junkie lying down, and just sort of taking it in, and taking it and 
taking it, and the old kind of treatment of do this for this person, do 
for him, does not get him well, because he just takes the feeding himself. 

On the other hand, the killer is often what we call a lightweight lug 
dropper. The kid never quite makes it. Oh, you got a B in arithmetic, 
you should have got an A, always in a sense squashing in some way, 
taking that ego and flattening it flatter and flatter and flatter, over a 
long period ox time. 

Thus, if narcissism is the first syndrome of a narcotic addict's ego, 
pathology is the second one. The addict then is something like a 210 
engine which is running on- 80 volts. He cannot quite get started, he 
cannot quite do anything. He has never been anywhere, he has never 
done anything. Dr. Erskme of New York's Bellcvue Hospital describes 
an opiate addict as a person who has been living his life in a cork-lined, 
air-conditioned, windowless room, never done anything. That is serious 
ego pathology, and it has to be treated professionally. 

The problem with the treatment is that, so often we shoot by the 
money, and the only way I know to break narcissism is in real, open con- 
frontation with that problem. And the only way you build ego is in sup- 
port of therapy, and the two have to be done simultaneously or if they 
shoot by each other, narcissism is fed, and-ego pathology is further 
flattened. 
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Tho third syndrome of the narcotic is sexual immaturity, or we 
might say lack of sexual identity. I am talking in no way about classical 
homosexuality, but I am saying that an addict has an adult body, he 
has often made babies or bom them, but he is usually about 12 years 
of aw in terms of his sexual attitudes. 

What we try to do in a therapeutic community is to live in a peer 
group situation, 7 days of week, 24 hours a day for somewhere between 
9 ana 18 months. Now, I am talking about opiate addicts, a mean age 
in our program is 24 years of age. T am not talking about amphet- 
amines, barbiturates, hallucinogens. T am talking about opiate addic- 
tion. And I would hope, and seriously caution this committee that as 
vou make recommendations, that we almost stop using the word drugs, 
because drugs is such a vast spectrum of different kinds of things that 
one sort of an approach chat works for one kind of a per.-on is not 
going to work for another person unless we make some distinction 
between the kind of drugs which is being used and the nature of the 
pathology of the individual involved. 

The therapy works as it plugs into a crashed ego in the building 
process, and narcissistic breaking in the confrontation process: sexual 
maturity happens, the man and women, the boys and girls live together 
in the same community, not in overt sexual activities, but in growth 
activities, learning what, they should have been learning most of the 
time they were in their teen life and did not because they were busy 
shooting dope. 

The millieu therapy of morning meetings, seminars, and work re- 
sponsibility through 21 different job classifications is primary therapy, 
and some of the basic therapy, primary therapy which gets clone three 
times a week or maybe five times a group to get at narcissism, special 
groups to get at various forms of methodology, depending on the study 
wo have had in our background transaction, and analysis and other 
kinds of treatment. 

In all, every one of our patients or clients receive 21 different kinds 
of therapeutic situations a week. In 3 months his head is sort of begin- 
ning to get together, and he has what we call the 3-month well syn- 
drome. He is okay. lie begins to act as if he is okay. 

But, our experience has been to not be fooled by the act of the 3 
month's 90-day wonder. I remember some of the incidents that were 
produced in 90 days ? and I seriously caution you to look askance at an 
opiate addict who thinks he is well in 90 days. 

In my experience of 22 years I' have never known an opiate addict 
to get well at this, particularly, thus we have a loss rate at 3 months, 
a slight rate, we call it, because they think they are well. Generally they 
come back and by 6 months we arc beginning to have days off, outside 
activities, and in 8 to 12 months, they go into reentry candidacy, and 
finally reentry, into employment, pay 20 pcrce t of their wages in room 
and lioard, and finally graduate into between 1 and 3 years of after- 
care groups. 

Some of these groups are low key, called walk- in, groups. Other are 
on a very high key basis, walk-in groups, working with the question 
of failure, or disappointment, authority problems, rejection, hurt, lone- 
liness, anger, rage, sexuality, and so forth. 

If you take all of our clients who enter this program from day 1, 
the goodly number coming from the judicial system and Judge Sepe; 
himself, has sent us a number of people, we bat approximately 54 per- 
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cent success, a little over half. If, however, you move back 60 (lays, the 
highest split rate is in the first few clays. You heard one of the gentle- 
men indicate that his daughter stayed in the therapeutic community in 
New York a few days. That is very common, 2 or 3 days, then split. 
But, if you move from 60 days on, the rate moves much higher in 
success. 

The cost of such a program overall is $12.36 a day. I suggest to you 
that this is "Macys bargain basement." I do not like scare figures, and 
I do not like excessive uses of statistics, but I do think it is safe to say 
that an opiate addict with a good burner uses $100 a day, and he s 
stealing $300 a day, and on this kind of a program, at a cost of $12 
aday,Ithinkitis a rather good investment. . 

We work hand in glove with a strong police department, a good ]aiJ 
and prison authority, and a good judicial system, and we are not 
against arrests, we are not against convictions. I do not really care 
whether the record is cleared or is not cleared, because I think that is 
kind of mumbo-jumbo, particularly with the FBI records as they are, 
and you have talked about that. # , 

What we are against is the futility of simple arresting and incar- 
cerating. Under the kind of behavior modification and therapeutic 
program we are involved in, we are producing more effective results 
than simply arresting and incarcerating. May I remind you that the 
cost today of simply building more cells is $19,000 a cell, building it, 
and I do think that we have to seriously consider a number of different 
alternatives to the system. . 

Chairman Pepper. Father, if I recall correctly, evidence before this 
committee has indicated that it costs about $5,000 a year to tne tax- 
payer to maintain somebody in jail. . , . i 

Keverend Jones. Yes, sir; and it is about 5 years to run it. It is only 
fair to say that an opiate addict is only going to enter a treatment 
program behind a rather heavy push, and he might take it in lieu of 
the fear of prison or other things. So I am not suggesting we get rid 
of prisons, I am simply saying use the judicial system as a wedge to 
get opiate addicts into treatment. 

It is our job, then, to build the motivation of an addict stronger and 
higher from that point on. I would strongly recommend, as I have 
heard other people todav recommend, that if the addict blows the 
therapeutic community that court lenience cease and desist. 

I would like to speak of some of our weaknesses at the Spectrum 
while I am here. I think one of our basic weaknesses is parent treat- 
ment, this killer-feeder syndrome which needs a lot of help. If there 
is any one place we would like to expand, it is in the area of helping 
the parents overcome, or at least modify a little bit, their own behavior. 
I have seen it in such extreme cases where it would appear in some 
parents that their life almost depends on their child being sick. As 
long as you are not OK and remain sick, and need ma, that makes me 
OK. 

I had a case yesterday where we took a urine every 72 hours, and 
we are not playing with a Boy Scout troop. We do not believe anyone 
if he says he is clean. We take a urine and spend $4.15 every 72 hours, 
and I want to see it clinically analyzed before I know he is clean, and 
I want to see it for 3 years. 
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I got conned. I was alone, it was a female client. She ran a clean 
urine on me because I did not — I suppose 1 could have, but I did not 
watch her urinate, and she finally said, just yesterday, that her father 
gave her the clean urine, her own father, and she had turned on to 
methadone. 

We run parent groups weekly, we run in-depth residential weekend 
parent groups four times a year. But I would say that we are not doing 
as good a joo in the whole area of parent treatment as we should, and 
I hope if you will, come back to say, Miami, another year, we might 
present something far better than that. 

I want to reemphasize we do not claim that Spectrum is the perfect 
program. There are different strokes for different folks. We've sown 
our oats with opiate addicts ; do not claim to be experts in other areas. 

I would like to end with some predictions, and I began in the 1950's 
in Chicago. The addict was primarily the son of an immigrant, some 
of them even Irish, would you believe, Mr. Murphy, Greeks, Italians, 
off Taylor Street, the Polish off of Milwaukee Avenue, strong like 
open blood, black guys and gals, immigrants from Mississippi and 
Alabama. 

A child of an immigrant syndrome was heavy in the 1950's up to 
the 1960's. The inability of this kid to find out who he was as he 
straddled two cultures, as the ethics and the mores of the two societies 
didn't really fit into either one produced an anonymous human being, 
and the use of herion made him even more anonymous. Little by little 
I think the ghetto addict has been slightly decreasing in numbers, but 
we, of course, have seen a vasf increase of middle- and upper middle- 
class addictions. 

The personality syndrome is almost identical, but I think the causes 
of the middle- and upper-class addiction are much more difficult to 
ascertain, to pinpoint. Certainly it is safe to say, gentlemen of our 
Congress, that something bad is going on in this country affecting the 
lives of our young people. We could talk about cultural shock, knowl- 
edge shock. I have heard a lot about what educational institutions 
should be doing about this problem. 

I haven't heard much about the kind of manipulation that educa- 
tional institutions are doing to our young people es they demand re- 
sponsibility, but often give very little chance for our kids to respond 
to anything, and responsiveness gives, from giving a kid something 
to respond to other than through mathematics ana go through some 
kind of a system, and just come out sewage at the other end. I think the 
whole question of the Vietnam war — and I don't wish to get into 
any hawk -dove argument with any of you gentlemen or anyone — but 
I do think the upsurge of opiate addiction which inevitably happens 
after Asian wars; we saw the same kind of peak after the Korean war, 
and we are seeing another kind of peak after the Vietnam war. I, too, 
looked into addiction after Korea, and if you will recall it was very 
similar then. 

By the way, we learned, from the Korean prison systems, some 
methods of behavior motivation. We found they could take a marine 
and break him, and we learned some things that we can take junkies 
and break them. It is possible, and we learned that from them. 

I do think that as I work with some of the returning Vietnam opiate 
addicts, that some of the horrors that they describe to me in their 
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nightmares, as they talk about using dope, some of the horrors they 
tell me about make the Mylai incident look like a Boy Scout jamboree. 

I worked with a young black ex-addict a few weeks ago on a week- 
end marathon group for 4 hours on Key Largo, and he linally started 
screaming his guilt out, and tears were running down his face, of 
cutting on women's heads and sticking them on poles outside women's 
villages to show when they said search and destroy they meant it. 
and he is getting off of this heroin. This is not au isolated incident of 
some of our returning veterans. 

One last thing I would like to say, particularly about the Miami 
area that some of you live close to, and some of you are visiting, is the 
first generation in the migrant syndrome is about to explode in Miami. 
We have over half a million Spanish immigrants. Kids are now just 
getting to the age of that Irish kid from the West Side, and that Polish 
kid from Milwaukee Avenue where he is struggling to find his identity, 
straddling two cultures. 

In the first generation immigrant syndrome I am convinced this is 
going to be one that we are going to be facing very seriously in Miami, 
and I would certainly hope that included in your thinking would be 
some serious thought as to how we combat this more effectively, with 
this fii*st-gcneration immigrant group, than we did with the Hungar- 
ians, the Greeks, the Italians, the blacks, the Polish, the Irish, and 
every other group that ever came to this country, with the exception 
of some of the U.S. Indians, of which I am part. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Peppkr. Well, thank you for a scholarly presentation 
today. 

Reverend Harrison, would you care to add your commentary? 

Reverend Harrison. Well, one of the reasons I wanted Jim to speak 
was because I do respect not only his integrity and experience of 22 
years, but he was my teacher, also, in Chicago, as a prison chaplain at 
the Joliet Prison, and he does, I believe, have an insight on this person, 
the addict, and I hope you arc listening to him. And I lenow you have 
a lot to listen to, but it says much about where we arc as a nation, and 
it is that to which I would like to speak. 

I would like to put my own feelings, my gut feelings on the line, 
and I am willing to risk my own vested interests, but I believe you 
people need to hear some feelings, as well as the question -which was 
submitted about statistics. You are asking about statistics which just 
are another one alongside other statistics, and we really do not know. 
We should really reality test this, and some people will tell you there 
are 80 to 90 percent of the kids in the schools that are using drugs, 
and you will hear someone else, some of the school authorities who 
might say 10 or 15, or I have heard school principals say we do not 
have a drug problem in our school. 

I guess it just depends on where your vested interests arc, as to whose 
statistics you are going to use. So, if we are going to approach the 
problem of drug abuse in our schools and our youth, I think we must 
as a Nation be honest. And if we are not willing to be totally honest 
and deal with some of the real issues that are before us, then I think 
we are kidding ourselves if we think we are going to solve the problem. 
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Now, we have "*>ecn listening to people who for years, and Jim 
pointed this out, havesnid that drugs are not the problem. It is not a 
chemical problem, it is a people problem, and if we are willing to ac- 
cept this, yeah, it sure is, we sure got a people problem, then I think 
it is about time we define what the problem is if we are going to solve 
it, and we cannot solve it unless we are going to be honest. 

So, if we say the use of dmgs is a people problem, a people problem, 
this includes our vouth, and 1 sometimes think that our youth is tak- 
ing the rap for tins. But, if we look at it as a nation, I think it is some- 
thing else. This is just one place where we are seeing the use of drugs. 
Youheard testimony about teachers that do not want to tell the stu- 
dents because they, themselves, might be using them. 

But. I do not think that as a committee you should think of it just 
as a problem of our youth, but as a problem of people of all ages, and it 
just happens that we are more aware of it in our youth. 

So, obviously something has made it this way, and it has to be 
something to do with us adults, and the way we are living which 
brings about the despair and the hopelessness that our youth is seeing. 
And ! think it has a lot to do with us, with the whole Nation, all ages. 

Now, every time I come to o hearing of this nature 1 get a lot of 
mixed feelings. I said I was £.oing to be honest. I get a feeling that 
you are looking for a real quick answer. I get a leeling that I am 
going to be turned off because what I have to say is not going to be 
practical, and this is my feeling. Well, if we are to have practical 
answers, or quick answers, suggestions that will bring about some 
sort of a favorable result, you know, quickly, if this is what we are 
looking for, then I think we ought to check our own vested interest 
of where the real issues are. # , . 

So, let us be honest. And as the leadership of this Nation is look- 
ing for some program or programs, or multimodalities, or up in 
Richmond they even have a new word, "Omnimodality," you know, 
we are looking for these programs to deal with drugs, and our youths, 
and then we must be, and I think you, as a committee, should look 
at some of the basic causes of abuse of substances, and they will re- 
veal to us some of the real issues of why our treatment programs and 
our educational programs will not solve the problem* 

I really do not believe that all of the treatment programs that we 
have are going to solve this problem in our Nation. There are many 
good programs, but thev are not solving it. 

I also think that if a lot of our program directors, and I guess I 
have got to include myself, that if we are going to be totally honest 
and we have to be, we have to* admit that it is important there be a 
supply of drug abusers available and, therefore, justify the vested 
interest we have in our programs, and we have got to have a pro- 
duction of abusers. 

Mr, Raxgel. I would like to interrupt for a minute, if I may. Avhile 
you mav be talking as a project director, it seems to me by your 
cho?en profession that you would have a much higher goal in life 
beside vour program. 

Reverend Harm«ox. Well I certainly hope so. 

Mr. Raxofx. Well, then, vou would not be included, would you? 

Reverend Harrtsox, No, I say I am including myself. I want to 
be honest, and I want to protect my own vested interest. I want to have, 
as do many, is any others, T am 
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Chairman Pepper. Father, would you allow me to interrupt you 
just a minute. We are very keenly interested in what you are saying 
and what you will say. This is a period of, recess for the Congress. It 
began last Friday, and it goes until the' 17th of July. Mr. Keating 
here is a Republican so he is not down here attending our Democratic 
Convention. I am home, so I would be home anyway, whether we 
were having this hearing or not. Mr. Brasco is from New York, and 
had to leave this i\ f ternoon to go back to New York. 

Mr. Mann, I beiieve, is going to remain here, and Mr. Murphy has 
to leave and go back on account of a death in his family in Chicago, 
and Mr. Rangel, I do not know whether he is going to be able to stay 
or not. 

Mr. Rangel. I will be able to stay this evening. 

Chairman Pepper. But, this committee is deeply interested in the 
subject or we would not be here, we would not be doing this, we would 
be doing something else during this recess. We are deeply interested 
in trying to find something that can be done that w ; ll be helpful, that 
wc can do to induce the Federal Government to take a credible part, 
so that we heartily welcome, Father, what you and Father Jones 
have said* 

So, go right ahead. , , 

Reverena Harrison. Well, I am trying to interpret that. I am try- 
ing to get my feelings out here, and I have some suggestions, and I 
think it is on a different level. 

I just returned from Jerusalem, an international symposium over 
there and where drug leaders from all over the world got together 
and tried to share their thoughts and feelings, and we also got a view 
of how we were looked upon as a nation, and it was obvious that, you 
know, that the United States was looked upon as a pretty sick nation. 

And I think that all of us, including those who were involved in 
the methadone clinics, felt that the United States, while it has the 
leadership in drug abuse, it also has the leadership in treatment. We 
have got a lot of good programs. But, it was obvious, and we are 
convinced that the social disorientation and the decay of our society 
is what is the cause of this. 

I get the feeling, and I am sorry I get the feeling that I am being 
turned^ off because of time. 

Chairman Pepper. You are not. I told you that at the beginning, 
Father. If it is midnight, you will find a respectful hearing for what 
you have to sav. 

Reverend Harrison. All right, and I think the issues of the drug 
problem, the issues of the drug problem are not in law enforcement, 
or education, or treatment. I think that as our young people look at 
this Nation, they look at the pollution of the land, they look at how 
slowly we are moving toward solving some of the problems, and their 
solution. They have been brought up, our kids, 12 to 20 years old have 
been brought up observing a war and they do not understand whv 
there i<? a war, or why thev should be a part of it and get thenjselves 
ki 1'ed. They inst do not. understand this. 

They do not understand all of this taxation. They do not under- 
stand. Thev feel like it is a militarv state, and that we are falling 
a?>art socially. This is how thev view us. and this is how the rest of 
the world is viewing: us. And T think as they— we as despairing adults 
try to find some kind of meaning, then they observe us with alcohol, 
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and pills; and overeating and all of this, and why then they see that 
there is something wrong, there is a big void in their life. 

Mr. Raxgel. During this honesty, Father, I must agree with you, 
and as a Catholic altar boy I found it a little difficult when Cardinal 
Spellman was blessing the guns. 

Reverend Harrison. I agree. I do see a lot of things, and I do not 
understand why. I think that if we are going to be in a position, you 
people in particular are in a position of leadership, and I think you 
people do have some power as committees. And I would hope that the 
answers you are looking for are going to be "yes," in programs, but 
also going to be to take a look at ourselves as a nation and report 
back to the Congress in honesty of how you really feel, be willing to 
risk your vested interest, and to somehow, I guess what I am crying 
out for is somebody in this Nation to say that our drug problem is 
because we are socially ill, and I do not hear it. 

I do not hear anyone willing to vest an interest to say that we are 
socially ill. 

Mr. Rant.el. Let me join in with you, Father, because as a former 
State legislator, I agree that many members of t/he clergy could not 
hear it because when those of us wno were representing the powerless 
were there, and the poor were screaming for housing, screaming to 
turn society around, the only time we saw representatives of th» "hurch 
was on abortion, tax exemption, and bingo control. [Appla < * ] 

I am saying that I woula be screaming a little louder, and I am try- 
ing desperately hard in my area to bring about those who have taken 
vows far more sacred than those that I would take because of my 
attempt to be honest, to hope that we can hear their voices on the very 
vital issues affecting our society today. 

Reverend Harrison. Yes. If I were to make recommendations to 
deal with or to solve, to deal with the problem of drug addiction, I 
guess I would have to go back to that which caused the fall of the 
Roman Empire, and impose those conditions for what happened 
there to our society, and I would suggest we deal with the family unit 
in some way. 

And this is difficult, as the family unit is so deteriorated, and I sug- 
gest we do something in reforming our tax structure which is breaking 
the back of the individual. I suggest we take a look at ourselves as a 
military state, which was another cause of the fall of the Roman 
Empire. 

I suggest we take a look at the sports, which was really a sign, and 
I am not a sportsman, but the sports of the Roman Empire became 
more violent, and more competitive, and they, too fell as a nation. 

And last of all, they fell apart spiritually. I would hope in some 
way that we as a Nation speak o*it that the churches are failing to 
do their job, that as a military nation, where over 50 percent of our 
tax dollar is going to support, you know, a military machine, are you 
willing to vest your interests, and cut that in two, and put it in some 
kind of social reform $ 

Why are we so slow in pollution? The computers tell us that we are 
going to die in 10 years unless we do something about pollution. And, 
you know, we slowly move toward it. 

Now, the reason I am talking about war, and pollution, and taxa- 
tion, and the loss of spiritual values of our people is that I think drug 
abuse is just arother symptom, and thac we cannot just isolate drug 



abuse in our society and deal with the symptom. Somehow we have 
got to convey to the Nation that the total illness that exists in our 
social fiber is what is causing the pollution and the drug abuse, and 
all of these other things, and I do not get the feeling that anybody 
believes this. 

In Jerusalem we were convinced of it. What convinced me, I thought 
about it before I went, but as the other nations viewed their feelings 
about America, it was confirmed and reaffirmed, that the only way we 
are going to deal with drug abuse is to do something about our total 
social fiber, and our life style as Americans. 

And unless somebody says it, that "Hey, there is something wrong 
with the way we are living in America," and I write a letter to the 
President, as millions of other people do, and get the same form letter 
that they all get back, and say "Hey. won't somebody get up and 
sav there is something wrong with sometliing we arc doing as a 
nation?" 

This is why we have drug abuse, and all of the treatment programs 
in the Nation are not going to solve it. And I suggest that we do away 
with drug education, and Hy Bothstein will probably say it tomorrow. 
TVe do not need dmg education in our schools. We need character edu- 
cation. Quit identifying it with the substance, and this is why I 
wanted Jim to speak. We are identifying it with the substance, and 
I think that we mil, we have got to identify it where the real issues 
are, and that is in our American life style. 

And we all need help, and I wish the leaders, and you people could 
see it, and realize it, and be willing to admit it. 

Our young people have been raised watching a television screen, 
being told if they use certain products they will be happy, or if they 
take certain pills or substances they will feel good and they do not 
have to cope with the pressures or anxieties. "Use this product and 
you will be happy," it says. They try it and they soon learn that we 
have been dishonest Our voung people look at some of our adults in 
positions of leadership and power and then observe the committees ap- 
pointed which point out their conniption and dishonesty. Our young 
people have been presented a value system which says go to school, get 
an education, go out and get a fine job and you get rich and you will 
bo happy: and if you earn money, as the advertising says, all of these 
material things will bring fulfillment in life. They soon learn that 
this is not true, as they feel the void of love, trust, and honesty. It 
seems that they feel they have been presented unachievable goals, and 
that life is to "feel good and not suffer; and here again we have been 
dishonest. Suffering is a part of life. 

Chairman Pepper. Have you finished, Father Harrison ? 

Reverend Harrison. Yes, I believe so. I have expressed myself, and 
I am trying to convey it, and I guess that is my way of doing things, 
is getting to my feelings, and I guess it is somewhat of a demonstra- 
tion because a lot of our people, and particularly those on abusive 
substances are people who are not able to deal with their feelings, 
and maybe there is my own therapy, that I was going to be honest. 

But, what I really want to convey in some way is that the problem 
is deeper than I see the Nation dealing with it, and I am just trving 
to impress that on your minds as a backdrop, that when you go back 
to deal with military budgets, and pollution programs, and anything 



that you are dealing with, from the problem of drug abuse in our 
youths, and the whole thing, I think this is a part ot the package, 
and all a part of the one package. 

Chairman Pepper. You feel that what we call drug abuse is a 
symptom rather than a cause? 

Reverend Harrisox. Definitely, yes. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, suppose we hear the other members of 
the panel, and then we will interrogate, if we may. 
Mrs. Siegel. would you care to make a statement ? 

Statement of Marian Siegel 

Mrs. Siegel. Yes, 

Chairman Pepper. Would you give us your name and address and 
your organization? 
Mrs. Siegel. Marian SiegeL Here's Help, Inc., in north Miami, Fla. 
Chairman Pepper. You are the executive director? 
Mrs. Siegel. Right. 

Here's Help, itself, deals with youngsters between the ages of 13 
and 21 involved in the soft-core drug abuse. 

Before we were basically talking about the problem itself up until 
the time Father Harrison spoke about our society and what was 
really happening, all I heard was, ""Well, the kids have problems. 
Jvow, let's ship them to ?i rehabilitation program, and they will find 
the answers, and that will be it." 

But, nobody really said where are the problems coming from, what 
happened to these kids, these children. They are mine, they are yours. 
Something must be bothering them. Drugs are definitely only a 
symptom. 

The problem, if you look at society today, and you look at the family 
unit, how many families have both parents, and if both parents are 
at home, how many of them are so ousy trying to get materialistic 
things that they will take the time out to sit and talk, and have a rela- 
tionship with their children ? 

Mr. Philips. I am sorry to interrupt you, but did you hear the 
testimony of sune of the children that were here this morning? 

Mrs. Siegel. No ; I did not. 

Mr. Phillips. We asked the question, did they think that their 
family environment and homelife led them to drugs, and each cne 
said their family and homelife had nothing to do with it, but the 
cause of their being involved with drugs \vas peer pressure; they 
would get with their friends, and they would be mouthing off saying 
I tako drugs, and finally somebody would confront them with a joint, 
and then they would take it. Now, you disagree with that ? 

Mrs. Siegel. I think peer group pressure has a lot to do with it, but 
I think that kids today 

Mr. Phillips. Have you interviewed kids to ask them about that? 

Mrs. Siegel. Certainly. 

Mr. Phillips. In other words, you reached a different conclusion? 
Mrs. Siegel. Right. 

Mr. Phillips. What is the conclusion you have reached ? 

Mrs. Siegel. I think it is mixed. I think peer groups have a lot to 
do with it, but I think kids today are feeling rejected, and they want 
to be loved, and you want to talk about the generation gap. 
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Well, the generation gap is merely la ?k of communication. They are 
spending most of their time at home with their families, jrel they 
cannot sit and communicate, and if they want to talk about their ideas, 
or what they are thinking about, they are being judged, and they 
are not being accepted as individuals. 

Mr. Phillips. Yet we had two parents who testified, they were very, 
very eminent; one was a judge and a U.S. Commissioner, and the other 
gentleman was a professor at the college here, in guidance. Both were 
very eminent gentlemen, and both were very, very concerned about 
their children, and one testified, especially, that his kids turned him 
off, even though he had a very, very fine relationship up until the 
time his child got involved with drugs, and he had a very fine rela- 
tionship with his other five children. 

Mrs. Siegel. Well, this happens to be two parents. I mean, we see 
hundreds and hundreds of kids, and I think there are definitely situa- 
tions where parents have tried absolutely everything and have failed 
became of peer group pressure. But, I think also that you must look 
at the family unit, and you must 

Chairman Peppek. And it is, I think, a pretty generally accepted 
fact that with all of the advantages of modern life, and the delights 
of it, including TV, that it is generally that we have so little time 
for conversation in the average home. If we are home we are looking 
at TV, or listening to the radio, or reading, or drinking, or doing 
something. What you are saying is that we do not have very much 
time for the parents and the children simply to sit down and converse 
in n broad and intimate way. Is that it ? 

Mrs. Siegel. Definitely. Definitely. 

Chairman Pepper. Go ahead with your statement. 

Mrs. Siegel. I think on top of that when the kids— basically you 
must be relating to the school situation because the adolescents are 
always attending school, parents are so frustrated, and now you take 
it into the school situation and you are bringing it to the principals, 
teachers who are saying, "Well, if the parents cannot handle it, and 
thev cannot sit down and deal with it, now are we supposed to deal 
with it, and what really is our responsibility ?" 

I think, really, the question is: Where does the responsibility of 
what happens to our kids in our society really belong. I think it 
belongs to each and every one of us, that we have to sit down and search 
for what has happened, whether our ideals are right or they are wrong, 
and what do we, as a nation, really want. It is all materialistic things. 
Whv is it there is a need to cop out on drugs? Why do some kids have 
to feel good all of the time? Whoever said any place that you have 
to love all of the time, that you cannot hate, that you have to have 
good feelings all of the time, that you cannot cry ? 

It seems to me that in every commercial, every time you want to 
feel a certain way, take a pill and it will make vou feel that way. 
Well, what happened to the feeling of just being a human being and 
being happv. and being sad, and growing? 

The trouble with kids today is that while they are on drugs they 
have stopped growing because they are not thinking naturally, and 
they are not feeling the responses that thev should be feeling naturally. 
Thev are iust feeling one great way all of the time. 

Now, in reference to the school sv^em, I think that in the rehabilita- 
tion programs, and using the ex-addict, we are first, our first goal, of 
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course, is to take kids off drugs, and we do that with various types of 
encounter groups and therapy. We use the ex-addict, we use the psy- 
chologist, the psychiatrist, social workers. We also try to give them 
tools, prepare tliem to go back into school. 

We insist that they get an education, so that once they leave the 
program that they will have the various tools to survive. 

Now, in the school system everything today in society is towards 
the white collar. Everybody has to be college material. Everyone has 
to be President. 

Well, there are not enough jobs, there are not enough presidents for 
every company, and somebody has to do the blue collar iobs. Some kids 
just are not motivated enough. I think that wt? have forgotten about 
the technical aspects of trades, and there is no shame if somebody is a 
plumber, or if somebody is a bricklayer, and we should take these kids 
who have no, who do not seem to have the initiative or the spark to be 
college material, and instead of feeling as a parent, or as a nation, 
that they have failed, to take these various trades and let these kids 
develop the way they feel, so that they should have self worth, and 
not feel because they are not college material that they really have 
failed. 

Now, in the school system I think that teachers should realize when 
a kid is high, when a kid is on a trip, and should be aware of it. But. 
I do not think in a place of learning, and schools are a place 01 
learning, they should not be able to do therapy. There should be a 
screening program, and funds should be made available for programs, 
rehabilitation programs to be able to take the kids out and give them 
the various tools that they need, the various therapy that they need to 
\ be able to go back into the school situ? .ion. 

* But, I do not think that it is the teacher's responsibility to become 
< a psychiatrist, or a psychologist, or to learn and to actually have to 
l deal with something that our society has done. 

1 Mr. Rangel. Well, you are dealing with professionals, ex-drug 

i addicts, and you have not found it necessary to deal with psychiatrists 

* and psychologists, so why would it be such a hangup to ask a licensed 
; schoolteacher to get involved to the same extent that one of your staff 
j members would in trying to appreciate the value of people ? 
| Mrs. Siegel. Well, if you wanted to do it that way, I mean you can do 
? it in the schools, if you want to do it on the school grounds, and take 

a section of the school, and have group rooms, because this is exactly 
I what we are doing now, and we are finding it semi-effective only be- 

{ cause we do not have enough funds to be at the school 7 days a week, 

: or 5 days a week. We are there 3 days a week running groups, and that 

j 13 *n answer. 

j f am just saying that it is really not ideal. 

\ Mr. Rangel. But, you would not place any higher medical standard 

on the schoolteacher population that you would place on your own 
agency? 
Mrs. Siegel. Right. Right. 
J Chai rm an Pepper. Go ahead and proceed. 

Mr. Siegel. I think, basically, that is really where it is. 
Chairman Pepper. What does your agency do for the youngsters in 
the first nlace ? What age group do you deal with ? 

Mrs. Siegel. We are dealing with the kids between the ages of 13 
an<? 21. 
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Chairman Pepper. Thirteen and 21? Now, what do you do? 

Mrs. Siegel. When the kids come into the program, first of HI we 
have them interviewed by a psychologist to make sure that it is the 
type of kid that we can handfo/We also put them through a medical, 
-too, in case they are carrying any kincl of disease that we are not 
aware of, so we know how to treat that, too. 

In the program, itself, we have many kinds of therapy groups, group 
therapy, sometimes individual therapy which gets down to the gut 
level feelings. The kids are at a place where they can be accepted for 
what they are. They do not have to pretend, they do not have to play 
the outside games anymore. 

Chairman Pepper. Is yours a residential system ? 

Mrs, Siegel. No, ours is a day-care program. 

Chairman Pepper. Day care? Now, .you try to make yourself avail- 
able to the student in respect to a problem that the student has. It is 
a voluntary agency ? 

Mrs. Siegel. Right. 

Chairman Pepper. In other words, you try to be somebody to whom 
they can come and get help ? 

Mrs. Siegel. Well, you say voluntary. There are, I would say, 60 
percent of the kids that are probated from the courts. 

Chairman Pepper. Now, what you try to do is analyze the problem 
of the youngster and then help with the solution to that problem? 

Mrs. Siegel. I do not realty think that analyze is the right word. 
We merely let the kids come in and identify their own problems. Drugs 
are just a symptom. They may be on drugs and come in because they 
have been caught. But, the thing is what is your guts, the feeling of 
being rejected and not loved, what each and every one of us wants. If 
anybody here could say they do not want to br loved or do not want to 
be accepted, they would be lying. 

Chairman Pepper. And so you try to develop among the other stu- 
dents a feeling of love, and friendship, and worth for them so as to 
give them the feeling that someone cares and is concerned about them ? 

Mrs. Siegel. Right, and they can accept themselves as an individual. 

Chairman Pepper. Is there anything else, Mrs. Siegel ? 

How many students are you handling? 

Mrs. Siegel. We have 80 students in the program, and we ha ve about 
300 kids in the school programs. 

Chairman Pepper. About 300 in the school unit that you already 
treated, you mean ? 



Chairman Pepper. That already have gone through your institution? 
Mrs. Siegel. Right. No. There are 300 — three times a week we have 
counselors from the program going into the schools, running the same 
kind of groups that we have at the program. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, you mean you run those groups in the 
schools? 
Mrs. Siegel. Right. 

Chairman Pepper. On the school grounds ? 
Mi's. Siegel. Right. 
Chairman Pepper. On the premises ? 
Mrs. Siegel. Right. 

Chairman Pepper. And they give you a room or rooms ? 
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Mrs. Sjkgkj*. Right. 

Chairman Pepper. Then you would lot them come to those rooms? 

Mrs. Siegel. The}' are excused from their classes, yes; and they 
attend the group. You se,e, the problem, of course, is that you cannot 
have the >me kind of result that you have in the program, because 
in the program it is 7 days a week, and it is from 0 in the morning to 
11 at night. At the school program it may be an hour and a half only 
three times a week because of the lack of funding. 

Mr. Rangel. Are these students examined the same way as those 
examined at the center? 

Mrs. Siegel. Right. We have an intake form* and we take all of the 
information down before they coine into the program, and they are 
evaluated after the program. 

Mr. Rangel. How do you distinguish between the drug addict and 
the class cutter? 

Mrs. Siegkl. I am sorry* I do not understand. 

Mr. Rangel. When you do not want to go to a class that you are 
scheduled to go to, they say that you are a cutter, you have cut that 
class and you are called a cutter. How do you distinguish between 
those who walk in your program and who just do not want to attend 
class during that hour and a half three times a week ? 

Mrs. Siegel. Well, first of all, during all of the groups everybody 
participates, and you <*et a feeling. Their feelings come out, and it may 
very well be in the beginning that they are just a class cutter, and what 
difference does it make, because if they want to get out of that class, 
they are not going to learn in that class, and if they are coming back 
and coming back, in the beginning you may not be able to reach them, 
but after a while whether they want it or not they are absorbing some- 
thing. 

Mr. Raxgel. So, your program is designed to assist the nonaddict or 
anvone with a problem in an educational manner or intei*est in educa- 
tion? 

Mrs. Siegel. They must admit to having drug problems in coming 
into the school program. 

Chairman Pepper. Mi's. Siegel, may I interrupt? How do you rate 
the effectiveness of that part of your program which you conduct on 
the premises of the schools with that part that you conduct upon the 
premises off the scVool grounds ? 

Mrs. Siegel. Well, as I said, off the school grounds, it is 7 days a 
week and there ; s a commitment from 9 in the morning until 11 at 
night. And you can, you can reinforce everything much better than 
you can on three times a week for an hour and a half. I think part of 
the success of the treatment is to be able to reinforce what you are 
treating. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, the reason I asked that question is because 
Mr. Barker did not think, and others testified to the same effect, they 
did not think that it would be possible for their programs to be moved 
on to the school grounds, to the school premises. 

Now, are you saying that it is possible for your type of program to 
be located on the school grounds and operate in conjunction with the 
schools, although under a separate authority ? 

Mrs. Siegel. I do not think that it is the ideal situation, but I think 
that it is definitely 
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Chairman Pepper. That it can help? 

Mrs. Siegel. Right. I think it is helping. 

Chairman Pepper. Is there anything else, Mrs. Siegel? 

What results have you had? I mean, what in terms' of some sort of 
a rough percentage? How many have you materially helped, do vou 
feel, get off drugs? 

Mrs. Siegel. You know that when you have to talk about statistics, 
I always hate to make any kind of a commitment because it depends 
on where you are counting from. Each person who walks into the pro- 
gram, after they have been there a certain amount of time — if you are 
asking us about the 60 kids who graduated in 2 years from the pro- 
gram, of the 60 kids, according to our f ollowTips, and we follow up very 
closely and bring the kids back in for group once a month. I can say 
100 percent. If you are asking me from the kids who come in and 
split, in the first 10 days, I would have to say maybe 40 percent. If you 
are asking me after 6 months 

Mr. Rangel. On the 100-percent figure, what was that one? 

Mrs. Siegel. I have kids who have totalty gone through the pro- 
gram for 1 year, and have gone through the stages and have graduated. 

Mr. Rangel. Could you think of any way at aJl, Mrs. Siegel, for 
people who are unfamiliar with this program, good programs or 
bad programs, to be at the Nation's Capital and ask what yon are 
doing, how can we evaluate its effectiveness ? 

Mrs. Siegel. I think that people who are involved in the programs, 
and who are dedicated 

Mr. Rangel. But there are a lot of hustlers in t he druir program, too. 

Reverend Harrison. There sure are. 

Mrs. Siegel. I said dedicated. 

Mr. Rangel. So how do we determine dedication on your proposal 
form? What I am saying is that we always get ripped off because no 
one wants to urinate in the bottle, no one wants to give a statistic, and 
everyone feels that you cannot determine success with statistics. I 
agree. But how can you help us determine whether or not a program 
is not successful but trying, as opposed to one where someone is just 
ripping off HEW? * 

Mrs. Siegel. I think basicallv you have to look at how lony has 
the program been there, how stable it is, is it 6 months, is it 2% years 
old. If it has some kind of stability, if it is responsible. 

Mr. Rangel. I have programs in my district that have been funded 
for 6 years. They are stable. 

Reverend Jones. I hear a lot of you fellows are ex-judges and 
lawyers, and so forth. When I want an answer to a legal problem I 
find somebody who is a pro. Now, look, research and evaluation is 
a professional field, and there are pros in this, and they set up criteria, 
and they do not play the game. Thev are pros. 

Mr. Kangel. Father, if yp\\ could see the hypocrisy that is involved 
in Washington with these outfits. When you see how they are selecting 
the evaluators, it is a heartbreaking: experience. I wish I could agree 
with you that they are pros. But, if it is a black community, thev want 
a black doctor who has some political pull to come there, thinking that 
his word may have some credibility as far as being a member of the 
community. 
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Reverend Jokes. The first thing you do not trust is the guy running 
the program to tell you his statistics. Now you all know that. You do 
not audit your own books, you bring an auditor in. 

Mr. Phillips. But, you keep your own books, and if someone puts 
the question to you, you hope that the answer is there, and the Govern- 
ment has an opportunity to go out and to audit it. 

Reverend Jones. I suggest to you if you want valid statistics out 
of drug programs, bring in professional auditors and take a look. 

Mr. Kanoel. I am not strung out on statistics. The only reason I 
mention it is that I cannot find a substitute. But, no one came down 
here a bigger skeptic of Seed than I, and I have been conned so many 
times that I did not think that I could be conned in Miami. But, 
instead of statistics, what has happened here was that Mr. Barker 
produced people throughout the community who had individual ex- 
periences, ana as he brought together schoolteachers, and judges, and 
commissioners, and children, one would have to walk away saymg that 
we have no statistical data, but there is a validity to the program. 

Now, I am saying thht we cannot go to Miami, New York, and 
Chicago to evaluate ev y program. But, I am asking for some way 
for me to be able to sa*' why not give this a try, it looks good, without 
asking for statistics. 

Reverend Harrison. I must relate an experience and I will keep 
James out. I liave been a contractor under NIMH lor over 3 vears 
under the NARA contracts. I have over my career dealt with NIMH. 
They are professionals, and they were very careful to evaluate a grant, 
a contract, before it was awarded, and they made the decisions. 

It has been my experience, and I am sure shaded with my own 
paranoia, that as I observe the grants now being made, it appears to 
me from my personal experience that the political clout that you have 
is g°ing to get you the money, not how good a program you are. 

Mr. Kangel. Well, let's say this: I wouldn't knock political clout 
being behind any good program. 

Reverend Jones. It's like the cop. If he is a good cop you like him. 

Reverend Harrison. And I am not knocking political clout, you 
know, because I have got my own clout list. But, what I am saying 
is that along with your clout list you had better back it up with some 
reality and nonesty and integrity, and I do not believe this is happen- 
ing throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, it is difficult. It is very difficult for legislators to 
attempt to be experts and give a free evaluation to the many proposals 
that come across our congressional desk. The only thing I can do, I 
suspect, is what Congressmen mostly do, to see who is associated with 
the program back home. And if it means that it is people who have 
reputations to be lost and not people who have lost their reputations, if 
people who deal with honesty ana integrity are involved with the pro- 
gram, then you try to use your political clout to give it a chance. 

Now, that's politics, whether you color it with a clergy or community 
leader or politician. It is just trying to find out what the people are 
doing without arousing people's sensitivities when you are trying to 
evaluate success. 

Reverend Jones. I am sure, however, that you could quickly see that 
the f ulcnun of statistic keeping has to do with that, with at what point 
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do von plug into a program to count, and how long you count after the 
program. That is the fulcrum. 

Mr. Rangel. You can forget the first 3 months, as far as I am con- 
cerned, and call that the normal dropoff. 

Reverend Jones. If you forget the first 3 months and do not count 
the normal kinds of fantastic split rates, all drug programs that I 
know of, your statistics are going to be much higher. 

Mr. Rancjel. Use the best you have. 

Reverend Joxes. And if you take only your officially stamped gradu- 
ates, they are going to be even higher. If you put the whole kit and 
kaboodle together from day 1 to 3 years later you are going to be bat- 
ting low. That is just fact. You see, when you are looking at success, 
determining success, if you had a kid in the program, and you have 
had him for 3 months or 6 months, and lie splits, out he has left with 
some knowledge, and he is thinking, he has learned something about 
himself. 

Mr. Rangel. That is the problem. That is the problem. 

Reverend Harrison. I think that in addition many of the profes- 
sionals are trying to term success as drug free and, yon know, yon may 
be very successful for making him drug free for 4 months, but if yon 
do not know what happens beyond that, I guess that helps your sta- 
tistics, but I think in reality that a person stays drug free for a year, 
and they go back to drugs, and come back to treatment; the next time 
around it is 3 years, you known, and there is something taking place 
with this person. 

And that is a successful thing. 

Mr. Rangel. Well, I support programs that merely cut down the 
junkie's habit, so after you cut his habit down that means he needs less 
money from the street/so I do not need a lot of statistics. But, when 
proposals do come there is certain language that has to be used. You 
go to a lawyer for legal advice and I am suggesting that if Washing- 
ton is going to be conned by professionals, we might as well use them. 
They are good. 

Reverend Jones. I want to show one other statistic that makes me 
giggle almost every morning that I go into Spectrum House. We have 
a Fittle statistic we keep which is called drug- free man-days. 

Well, the first year or so of Spectrum it was a simplfe'little number. 
Now the multiple number is so big we had to make a bigger sign, and 
it is getting like MacDonald's hamburgers^ you have to put more neon 
lights up, and it is crazy, you know, but it is for the trade. 

Mr. Phillips. I have just one question about that, and I did some 
calculations here. Based upon, I think you said $12,087 

Reverend Jones. $12,086, 1 thought I said, $12,086. 

Mr. Phillips. Well, what I wrote was $13,000, plus $365, which is 
$4,745 a year. That isjper *\ddict, I take it? 

Reverend Jonks. les^sir. 

Reverend Harrison. That is the residential treatment, now. 
Mr. Phillips. So you are spending $4,745 a year on each addict that 
you have. 

Reverend Jones. And he stays somewhere between 8 months or 18 
months maximum. I cannot tell you. It differs with different cases. 
Mr. Piiilltps. At least it would be that much ? 
Reverend Jonks. About five grand, yeah. 
Mr. Phillips. About five grand per year, per addict ? 
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Reverend Harrison, This is the hard-core addict, residential care. 

Re 3^end Jones, I would prefer to put the word opiate addict, and 
I keep 1 titting away on this. 

Mr. } 'inixips. You mentioned that before. 

Reverend Jones. Because it is an extremely different critter. 

Chairman Pepper. Yours is a residential facility ? 
. Reverend Jones. Yes. 

Chairman Pepper. How many do you have in residence ? 

Reverend Jones. We have 154 in residence. 

Chairman Pepper. In Dade and Broward Counties? 

Reverend Jones. Dade and Broward. 

Chairman Peite*. Do the courts send you any young people? 
Reverend Jones. A great number. 

Chairman Pepper. You do not get any pay from the county, State, 
or Federal Government, or anybody for those ? 

Reverend Jones. In the Federal Government, we have an NARA 
contract. 

Chairman Pepper. You have a Federal grant from NIMH ? 
Reverend Harrison. It is, sir, a contract, a NARA contract, which is 
entirely different. 
Chairman Pepper. How much is it ? 

Reverend Harrison. Well, let me see. This year, you know, we are on 
a November to November, and it will run maybe $291,000. 

Chairman Pepper. And what percentage of your cost of operation 
is that? * 

Reverend Harrison. Well,, that is a small cost. We are about three- 
quarters of a million dollars. The total cost included in kind, it was 
about three -qua iters of a million dollars a year it costs us to operate. 
That is with 154 in residence, and that includes another 150 in after- 
care, including jail groups and all of these other parent groups, and all 
of that. 

Chairman Pepper. So, that money is only about a third of your 
operating costs, which comes from public funds? 

Reverend Harrison. Just about, right. 

Mr. Phillips. Tell us where the rest of the funds come from. 

Reverend Harrison. LEAA, if you can get it. We have a prison 
program with the department of health and rehabilitation services 
where people are actually doing time in our house. I am their warden. 
They are assigned there as residents and doing their time there. We 
get a per diem rate there. 

We also have a Federal prison contract where people come out of 
Federal prisons. 

Mr. Phillips. So you are getting other public money ? 

Reverend Harrison. Yes, small amounts. A great portion, of course, 
comes in with what we can raise locally, and private foundations. 

Mr. Phillips. Are you raising as much as $400,000 a year? 

Reverend Harrison. Yes; our in kind, now, that is in foods and ma- 
terial goods, and services runs what, Jim, $180,000 a year, and we have 
another I. & D. grant. We also are a part of the Jackson comprehensive 
program, which is NIMH money, really. So you see, we have a number 
of Federal things. 

Mr. Phillips. But how much total Federal money do you get? Of 
the $750,000, how much is Federal ? 
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Reverend Harkison\ Including LEAA about $400,000 I would >ay, 
total, in both counties, in Broward County and Dade County., 

Chairman Pepper. Roughly half of your revenues, then, would be 
from Federal sources ? 

Reverend Hakrison. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. I think that budget is larger than the education budget 
for Dade County school education program, as I understand it 
Chairman Pepper. Mrs. Siegel, have you anything further to add 

now ? 

Mrs. Sieuel. Well, the only thing I did want to add is I have a young 
lady who is a graduate from the program. She had various experiences 
through the courts, and she would like to let vou know about them. 

Chairman Pepper. This is Miss Denise Blanchettc ? 

Mrs. Siegel. Right. 

Chairman Pepper. We are pleased to have you, and won't you tell us 
anything you will about your program ? 

Statement of Denise Blanchette 

Miss Blanchette. I would like to tell about myself, really. I am 
16. 1 started using drugs 4 years ago. I started out smoking pot, and 
after the first few times, you know, like it was out of curiosity, and 
like after that it was like I needed it for some reason. I did not know 
it then. I continued, you know, smoking pot, and I was sniffing trans- 
mission fluid, and I was doing cough syrup, and stealing from stores 
cough syrup, and then I started using ups and downs and got into hal- 
lucinogens mostly like the last 2 years, and I was using acid mostly 
and during, I guess, the last 2 years, you know, of my drug usage I ran 
away five times. 

I was arrested twice for like being under the influence of drugs. I was 
picked up for breaking and entering once. I was in youth house twice, 
and I spent 6 months in the children home down in the southwest sec- 
tion. It is like a detention center. 

And during the time I spent there I was still using drugs, like you 
know, after the first 2 months you got to go out, you know, go home for 
a day, and people would bring back drugs into Kendall. And it was 
like the whole thing, that whole trip really did not change me any, 
you know. 

I was still— as far as my mother goes, I was living with my moth* r. 
She was divorced since I was 3 and, you know, I was lying to her, 
and I was stealing money from her all of the time, and skipping school, 
and I did not like, you know, have any respect for her at all. 

When I was out at Kendall, you know, my social worker at Kendall 
tried to get me to go out more, because there is like a little house at 
home, and I thought they were trying to keep me in too much after 
it was found out that I was using drugs. So she let me go out all of the 
time but I still did not change because I was still figuring, boy, to get 
out, figuring ways to get out, and things, go out at night and things like 
that. 

Two months after I got out of Kendall I was still nsinir I was reaby 
using more than I was before I went in. And my mother found out that 
I was using again and she told me I was either going back to youth hall 
or go to a rehabilitation center, and I really did not want to go back 
to youth hall. T would go to Kendall or the'State school and I was on 
probation at the time, so she had a number for Here's Help through, 
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you know one of the girls who was a staff member there, and she made 
me call and I called for an interview and I went in the next day. And I 
really did not want to be there in the beginning, you know, because 
I would really rather have stayed out and got loaded because I did not 
know anything about the program or anything like that 

So ; I was interviewed, and I went into the program, and in the be- 
ginning, ^you know, like I did not know what was going on. It was 
kind of like observing the people and the whole thing, and I kind of 
enjoyed like. 

The thing that really got me was the people because a lot of tliem 
I talked to, and I could relate to them about, you know, they had been 
into a lot of the things I hac 1 been into, a few of them had, you know, 
been in jail, and everything, and I could relate to them. 

You know, I could kind of relate to the way they were, to the way 
I was, and could see what they were doing with themselves, and then 
I kind of J iked that, and I kind of figured well maybe I could do 
that. And I was in therapy for about 8 months. 

And during that time, you know, my home situation changed a ioc. 
I could sit down and talk to my mother now, you know, like a human 
being, which I never could do before, I go to school, and I am in my 
senior year this year. 

I am working at the program now, and I am a staff member, and I 
run groups there and, you know, the center, you know, changed me a 
\ lot And you know, there is a lot of things, vou know. If you have 

any quest ions I would like to answer them and give some of my views 
{ on some of the change. 

Chairman Pepper. You are back in school, you say ? 
; Miss Blanchette. Yes, in my senior year. 

: Chairman Pepper. How are you doing in school ? 

{ Miss Blanchette. Good. 

I Chairman Pepper. Your grades are good ? 

| Miss Blanchette. Yeah. Well, my grades were good before when 

\ I went to school, but then when I stopped going to school, when I was 

j .;sin£, they all dropped down because I really did not really go that 

; much. 

j Chairman Pepper. How long have you been off drugs ? 

i Miss Blanchette. About 13i/ 2 months. 

: Chairman Pepper. You have no feeling about wanting to go back to 

i them now? 

i Miss Blanchette. You know, I get a feeling once in a whilb 

; you know, when things go wrong I kind of feel, get the feeling like 

; you wa nt t u go ou t andget loaded ; but I do no t. 

! I know that is not what I nee^. I can deal with my problems. I can 

i deal with them rather than running away from them. 

; Chairman Pepper. Well, Mr. Mann, do you have any questions of 

] the ladies or gentlemen ? 

Mr. Mann. No questions. 

Chairnmn Pepper. Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

What was it like at this center? How did you find yourself— was it 
that you could talk with other people who had similar problems i 
Miss Blanchette. Well, through groups in therapy, in the encounter 
\ groups in the second stage of the program. They kind of have, you 

know, where you are in groups, and relate to other people, and they 
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have problems, and they can talk about them, and you can relate to 
them, and they stress that, you know, you get out your feelings about 
things, and you be honest with yourself in the program. 

Mr. Murphy. You could not do that at home with your mother? 

Miss Blanchette. No. I had ao relationship at all with my mother, 
you know. 

Mr. Mukphy. Do you feel there was anything your mother could 
have done that would have prevented you from going the hard way 
through these experiences that you had ? 

Do you feel you had to have the experiences before you could find 
yourself, your way? 

Miss Blanchette. Yeah, a lot of people can. In the beginning I 
guess really if — I was never really with my mother that much. She 
worked, and she had to support us. 

Mr. Murphy. How about school ? Was there anybody you could 
relate to at school? 

Miss Blanchette. No. I did not really care for it after a while. In 
the beginning I am sure something could have been done, but after a 
while, and after I started using a lot, I kind of didn't care about any- 
thing any more. 

Mr. Murphy. Did you ever use heroin ? 

Miss Blanchette.' No, that is the only thing I didn't use. # 

Mr. Murphy. That is all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. I have one question. Is that the program you were in 
that was onsite, in a school program or was it a residential program? 
Miss Blanchette. No, it is Here's Help, Inc. 4 
Mr. Murphy. Were you at the school ? 

Miss BiiAXCHETTE. Day care, I was in the day-care program. I was 
going to school in the morning and going to the program right after 
school. 

Mr. Phillips. How long did you stay in the program ? 

Miss Blanchette. Well, I am still with the program. I am working 
with the program. 

Mr. Phillips. Well, you say after school. Where did you go? 

Miss Blanchette. To the program. 
- Mr. Phillips. And how long? That is 3 o'clock in the afternoon 
approximately? 

Miss Blanchette. No, it was from 12:30 to 10:30 or 11, 

Mr, Phillips. At night? 

Miss Blanchette. At night, yeah. 
r Mr. Phillips. You went from noon to 10 :30 at night, and you went 
home to your parents ? 

Miss Blanchette. I went home and slept, and I went to school in 
the morning. You know, we try and get the. kids now and we do not 
have the problem because it is summer, and, you know, everybody can 
come there unless the people have, you know, summer school. 

But, when the people started coming into the program they have like 
the afternoon shift or something and the schools cooperated with us, 
and they, you know, changed the schedule around to the morning 
schedule because they have the— they could change it and the kids 
would come in directly after school. 

Mr. Phillips. Do you have to stay that long, or can you leave at 
any time? 
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Miss Blanchette. No, vou have to stay. You are given a schedule, a 
set down schedule. You have to come. It is to prevent the kids, you 
know, if they gave them all free time, you know, to go out all of the 
time, in the beginning, they would be going out and getting loaded, 
you know, because really they did not have that 

Mr. Phillips. What happens on Saturday and Sunday ? 

Miss Blanchette. We stay there and work around the house, like 
baturday morning and then we go, you know, go to the beach or some- 
thing, we plan some kind of activities like baseball teams, and stuff, 
and we go out on Saturday nights as a group. And during, you know, 
after the program, after they go in the program a while, and if they 
are doing all right and, you know, they arc honest, and they are doing 
good m th' groups they are given days off, you know, slowly, and then 
like when ,t,3y reach the third stage of the program they are given 
more days off to start to phase out back to the community. 

Like it is like all like a slow process, depending on what they do, if 
they do good then they are given privileges, and they have to earn 
their privileges in the program. 

Mr. Phillips. On the weekends, what are the hours? 

Miss Blanchette. From 9 to 10 or 11. 

Mr. Phillips. Nine o'clock in the morning until 10 o'clock at night? 
Miss Blanchette. Yes. & 
Mr. Phillips. And the rap sessions can be going on on the beach and 
things like that? 

Miss Blanchette. During the week we have groups every night: we 
have stage 1 and 2 groups on Mondays and Wednesdays: and on 
luesdays and Thursdays we have seminars. 

Thursdays we have male-female identity groups, where the males 
have one group by themselves; females have a group by themselves. 
There are some things they could talk easier with their own sex group, 
and ™ay we have gyms, which is just general meetings which is like 
all of tile different stages of this program together, and people can go 
up and tike care of house business and things like that 

Mr. Phillips. Thank you. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, Miss Blanchette, we want to tell you how 
pleased we arc, and I am sure so many other people share that viw, 
that you have found your way again and you are living a good life 
and looking forward to a very wonderful and delightful future. 

Mrs. S??gel, Father Jones, and Father Harrison, I do not thiiu: 
many of us are not aware of how grave the concern of a lot of people 
of this country are as to whether or not we have lost any of the spir- 
itual qualities in this Nation that we feel made us the great Nation 
that we are. We find much evidence of callousness, unconcern for 
human needs and human problems. Perhaps there is overemphasis 
upon the materialistic things, other than spiritual and mental. That is 
a problem that America has got to face. 

I suspect we are going through a historic crisis in our country in 
trying to find our way, and I have great sympathy for a lot of these 

ym ! ng A eopI( l and the older P e0 P le > man y of them have lost their way. 

And here these young people are expected to come along and mature 
with a philosophy of life that will be wholesome and healthy and 
nappy when their ekers have not been able to do that. 

I grew ud in an eastern Alabama community, and nobody ever men- 
tioned in those days about there not being a God, or anything lightly 
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about whether there was any such thing as God, or not. I, at least, had 
the advantage of Sunday school and constant attendance in church, a 
moral atmosphere in the community in which I lived. And now I think 
of the young people who come up in an entirely different atmosphere, 
and an entirely different environment without perhaps so much to 
cling to. To what do they turn for an answer ? . 

And they hear their elders disputing about this, and doubting other 
things. So,' I think we must have considerable compassion when there 
is trouble, to find a way of life, and a lot of them unhappily turn 
toward indulgence of the sorts that are very harmful to them. 

So, let us hope that we can somehow, under the leadership of all of 
tY so of good will and vision, find a way that we can feel more sure 
about the right way of life, and there will be more people that will be 
comforted in going that way. 

Thank vou very much for coming and helping us today. 

Mr. Phillips, please call the next witnesses. 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Marder and Mr. Kassewitz. 

STATEMENTS OF MICHAEL MARDER, FACILITY DIRECTOR, CON- 
CEPT HOUSE, INC., AND JACK KASSEWITZ, JR., DIRECTOR, COM- 
MUNITY CRISIS CENTER, INC., MIAMI, FLA. 

Chairman Pepper. Would you give us your name and your asso- 
ciation, please? .... ,. 

Mr M vrder. My name is Michael Marder, and I am facility director 
of Concept House, Inc. I am an ex-addict. I was involved with drags 
many, many years ago. I was in one program for 4 ye*.rs, and 1 worked 
to the top 'in a staff capacity, and I worked for Phoenix in a staff 
capacity, and also worked with Operation Reentry, Miami Beach pro- 
gram, which deals with prevention. 

And now I am working with a guy 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Matthew Gisson ? 

Mr. Marder. He was unable to stay. 

Chairman Pepper. He is the founder of Concept House? 

Mr. Marder. Yes. , _ T ^«u««^ 

Chairman Pepper. We were there the other day. IN ow, you go ahead. 
We want to have you please tell us anything about what your program 
at Concept House is doing. It is not a public agency, it is a private, 
nonprofit organization ; is it not? 

Mr. Marder. That is true. 

Chairman Pepper. How many people? 

Mr Kb* R * in part o? She f ac lity at 49th Street off Second 
Avenue, and is a nonprofit program strictly funded by way of contri- 
butions from parents, children in the house, and donations. 

Chairman Pepper. Now. is this a residential program ? 

Mi ■ Mabmr. It is a 24-hour live-in facility, and primarily deals 
with people, anywhere from 14 to ,10 ware of age. 

Chairman Pwper. Fourteen iv 30! 

Mr. Marder. We have a variety of people. 

Chairman Pepper. You have a number of young people from the 
courts! 
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Mr. Marder. Yes; we have many referrals from the courts, and also 
many youngsters who just rim from the peer pressure that most young 
people'do have today, and they seek admission. 

Chairman Pepper. How many people can vou accommodate in your 
facility? 

Mr. Harder. Well, my facility only has 65. 
Chairman P*tfer. Sixty-five? 

Mr. Marder. We are almost filled to capacity, and we just received 
that. 

Chairman Pepper. You go ahead and tell us anything you want 
about it. 

Mr. Marder. Actually, my purpose in being hem. today is not to 
promote or sell Concept House. When we approach the problems tiiat 
are existing in our country today, I think Concept House is a good 
program. I think there are various other ways, many other programs, 
and like I say, I think if a program like Seed can reach 1,800 kids in 
whatever amount of time, that is a good program, too, so I am really 
not here to dispute the qualifications of programs. 

I think we are confronted with a blast of reality which this country 
has been facing for a very long time in the epidemic of drug addiction. 
I think there is a definite dichotomy between hard-core addicts and 
the dru£ abusers. I think there is a definite dichotomy between drug 
prevention programs versus therapeutic programs in a 24-hour sense. 

My latest statistics show that 560,000 hard-core addicts exist that 
we know about in the United States. Now, to define a hard-core addict : 
It is one who goes out and steals $300, $400, $500 a day in various 
crimes from illegal entry, burglaiy, forgery of checks, aimed robbery, 
and murder in some eases. What are we doing about these people? 

Therapeutic communities have been shown to have some success, 
but not enough to our standards as the standards of society. 

We hear things like legalization of heroin, and everyone comes out 
with the humanistic bag that this is bad. I do not know if it is bad, 
with all of the crime in this country, and the money crimes, and in 
bringing these drugs into the country ? and I do not think that we 
will ever stop the influx of drugs coming in. Perhaps methadone or 
heroin clinics are what we need. It at least will take awav the crime 
rate, and then with the necessary detoxification, and with the way 

Chairman Pepper. Do you use drugs in your program ? 

Mr. Marder. No, not at this time. 

Chairman Pepeer. I mean just to detoxify ? 

Mr. Marder. Well, if we have an addict that comes to us who is a 
hard-core addict we immediately refer him to Jackson Memorial for 
detoxification, and we hope that the individual will still have motiva- 
tion and still conic into the program once the symptom is removed. 
This is the whole purpose of it. 

Chairman Pepper. Yon have a therapeutic program also, a peer 
group program? 

Mr. Marder. Yes. We also have a reentry house for which we receive 
a $30,000 grant from the United Fund. It is on 26th Terrace, right 
off Northeast Second Avenue. 

When a person comes in our program he would come in to a phase 
which is the first phase, the clinical phase. After u 9- to 12-month pe- 
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riod he is put into a reentry house where he takes on a whole other 
setting in the way of socializing and educating, and family orienta- 
tion, iamily therapy. We have a diversified staff of those addicts, 
and professionals in a degree capacity. 

So, I think we are reaching out in as many areas as possible. We 
just received a quarter of a million dollar grant from OEO to open 
up various other modality facilities. 

Chairman Pepper. How many of the people who come into your 
program are from the schools ? 

Mr. Marder. Not many. Most of them come from Youth Hall, or 
dropouts from school. Not too many involved in school. 

Chairman Pepper. How long have you been connected with a drug 
treatment program ? 

Mr. Marder. I have been involved with programs for 8 years. 

Chairman Pepper. Now, what would you advise this committee that 
can he done, in your opinion, or should oe done, in respect to the drug 
problem in the schools? 

Mr. Marder. Well, once again, this is only my personal opinion, 
and first of all I think that prevention is an inevitability, something 
that we must have, prevention programs like Here's Help, Opera- 
tion Reentry, Self-Help, and the Seed, and they are doing a fantastic 
job with the 12- to 15-year-old. And I think if we could set up a check 
and balance in the way of prevention that this would prove to be very 
successful. I do not think there is any one specific approach because 
that is a prevention level. 

I think when you are talking about a youngster 18, 20, 21 veal's old, 
that is using $200 or $300 a week in heroin, I think that is a different 
problem in itself. 

Chairman Pepper. Would you care to express an opinion about the 
present drug education programs? 

Mr. Marder. Well, I think the drug education program is horrible, 
and it is kind of ridiculous that we spend alljday nere talking about a 
problem everyone is aware of, I think the educational system is bad, 

I think the emphasis on academic education is very critical and 
important, and as easy as I said that, so is an education in the way 
of values, morals, principles, sense of responsibility or good work 
habits which are just as important as some of the criteria factors that 
were mentioned here today that would be effective to move into the 
school curriculum, school e&ucation, and have a variety. 

I do not have the answer to this. I do not see anything wrong with 
professionals, whether they are ex-addicts or whether tney are pro- 
fessional in a degree capacity to set up some kind of a curriculum 
within the schools to motivate the young people to go to the classes, 
to get an academic education, whicn most of your statistics will show 
you young people are dropp : ng out from the academic education. 

So, it is a matter of philosophy, a matter of motivation, and a matter 
of principles and values which we have to teach these young people. 

I think the love and concern in all of this is beautiful. But, what 
about the other important ingredients we have to have, as Congress- 
man Rangel mentioned before, about the con artist, and he is right. 

And I can sec that he is a man with a lot of facts behind the position 
he holds today. We have bums in this 'business, and we get some people 
who have dedication, but you just do not say in the name of dedica- 
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tion — there is a big fight in terms of who is qualified and who is not 
qualified. 

Myself, I have to 9peak subjectively. I now have reached maybe 600 
or 700 youngsters in the last 5 years and whatever talents I have, I 
have the ability to unlock their minds and give them a meaningful 
purpose to live without drugs. I do not mean I am against the legaliza- 
tion of heroin clinics, or methadone clinics, if the end purpose of it is 
detoxification, because we are confronted with a variety of problems* 

Chairman Pepper. You see, what we have in this country is the 
huge menance of drugs in the school, about which I think there can be 
no doubt 

Mr. Marder. Oh, there is ho doubt, because I worked in Fisher, 
which is an elementary school ; and I also worked hand in hand with a 
doctor in a school in Miami Beach, Miami Beach Senior High. 

Chairman Pepper. The Congress of the United States has appro- 
priated millions of dollars for aid to education in thr. States and in 
the communities of this country, higher education, secondary and ele- 
mentary education, and yet very little is being provided for meeting 
this problem. We have this so-called drug education program to which 
the Federal Government is contributing, and except for several, as 
many knowledgeable people have indicated, it does more harm than 
good. 

Mr. Barker said they stopped it in Fort Lauderdale schools, and 
now in the treatment and rehabilitation the Federal Government is 
doing hardly anything, except there are some'little indhect grants 
that are given to little institutions like yours, and Here's Help, and 
Seed, that affects a small part of the school population* 

And yet here is this problem of such magnitude all over America, 
and a lot of the school authorities that have not done anything be- 
cause a lot of them do not know wha)t to do. 

Mr. Marder. That is the thing, no one knows, they do not know 
what to do, and another one is, I mean, I do not profess to know any- 
thing about funding, or even how to go about raiding a grant, and I 
have no knowledge at all, but from what I hear ar.d read and see, and 
you gentlemen being here is that there is not enough funding. 

Along with not enough funding, everybody is competing with my 
program, saying that it has the answer, and I will simply state this, 
and it can be put on the record, anyone who says they have an answer 
is a liar because there i9 no one answer in terms of terminating treat- 
ments, and what a person will be doing 3 to 5 years later. 

I think the funding has to come under some sort of umbrella struc- 
ture where each program is funded according to its needs. If Concept 
House has 300 and x amount — for those amounts of people. 

Spectrum has 5,000 and I guess they need funding for 5,000. And I 
thinK maybe after a 2-, 3~. or 4-year program, after a program is over, 
you can determine whether this program is having a good success 
rate. 



close it down, and that would be the end of it because it is still trial and 
error. Drugs have been upon us, you know, for years and years, and 
it is not something new. But, now the epidemic is coming to the point 
that the hue and cx; is getting loud enough, and parents and Con- 
gressmen are screaming, and you know, everyone is screaming, but we 



If it is, then I would 




funding and if it is not I would 
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always get back to the basic theme where you are going around trying 
to find out what to do. 

Chairman Pepper. Let us hear from Mr. Kassewitz. Please tell us 
what organization you are connected with. 

Statement of Jack Kassewitz, Jr. 

Mr. Kassewitz. My name is Jack Kassewitz, and I am director of 
the Community Crisis Center here in Miami, and also a member of 
the National Federation of Concerned Drug Use Workers, a new or- 
ganization forming around the country. 

I have been listening a little while to some of the things being said, 
and well, let me go first to the education. We have been involved in 
education areas about the last 8 months in Dade County. 

In our involvement we have done some evaluations in schools 
throughout the county, evaluations of what we see some of the prob- 
lems to be, see some of the effects that are going on in the school 
system, and I was not prepared to come today, but I will give this to 
you to enter, if you would like, some of the findings we have found in 
one specific school, which is just a minor example. 

Chairman Pepper. Without objection, what you submit will be 
incorporated in the record. 

(The report referred to follows : ) 

Evaluation : South Dade High Sciiool 
(By Rick Weber, Willie Evans, and Nancy Stuewe) 

f * utmost concern and awareness; we of the Community Crisis Center, 
Inc , ha » '->ii the responsibility of evaluating South Dade Senior High School, 
on * v * - *ioeds and services dealing with drugs, relationships in the building, 
:n mil and physical problems. Our hope is that in the near future 

th< xA* ho eliminated. 

This rev* - 11 n<> way a final one, hopefully, it will be a beginning. We are 
willing to ;iel*> in any areas mentioned and any other oiies that we may have 
overlooked. 

Thank you. 

Jack Kassewitz, 
Executive Director. 

South Dade Senior High School has a student population of twenty-five hundred, 
divided into two shifts which consists of fifteen hundred students on the morning 
shift and nine hundred in the afternoon. Thirty-two per cent of the students are 
black and the remainder is white; with a very small percentage of Spanish. 

It appears that the main problem at the school seems to be the racial relation- 
ships, and the main job of the staff is to see that any confrontations be kept 
small, quiet, and are dealt with by suspension or expulsion. It is certainly under- 
standable that these racial hostilities do not stem from the school but rather the 
homes, and it is up to the school to "keep the peace" during the school day. The 
racial problems are taken very seriously and much caution lias to be used in 
handling these matters ; especially considering the riots of two years ago and 
the attitudes of the surrounding community. But it seems as though the job of 
"keeping the Deace" has become almost an obsession with the administration and 
teachers to the point where games are being played with the students and all other 
problems are being ignored ; in fact in many cases they are thought to be non- 
existent 

The teachers at South Dade seem to fall into three categories. (Although putting 
people in categories is very hard to do since we are all individual persons; as 
you understand, I'm st re, it is hard to do an over-all evaluation without using 
categories). The thr« mtegories are the following; apathetic, concerned, and 
aware; with a large k. -iher falling into the first group, unaware. These being 
understood as those teachers who are established academically and socially in 
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the community. These teachers have ignored the drug, emotional, and juvenile 
delinquency problems of our double standard society, instead they are led blindly 
by academic and scientific theories of dealing with people on the whole. They, in 
no frame of mind, believe in the high intensity of our society's above mentioned 
problems. 

The concerned are willing to exert efforts toward table talk but not direct action 
toward the solution of any of these problems. This group is mainly comprised of 
female teachers, approximately fifteen per cent of the faculty. 

The aware group can be summed up in one word : where? This group, composed 
of two faculty members, Is acting only through seized time. The group is excellent 
but unfortunately its size is frightening for a school with a student body of 
twenty-five hundred. 

There are some older teachers who know what is going on as far as the needs 
of the students, what is lacking in the system, and how to handle the problems; 
but to get it done they have to fight the school and many of them have admitted 
to being too old and tired for that 

The student body seems to have its biggest problem with our double standard 
society. They must make many transitions every day in going from their home 
community to the school community. At home they are taught racial prejudice, 
and many tines hatred, and at school they mast live with each other dee ntly, as 
just one example. 

The students are being taught no self-discipline by the administration's deci- 
sion to hold fast to a minimal amount of rules. This Is one of the games I was 
speaking of earlier; how can students learn any self-discipline, or self-respect 
when they are being i>ampered because the administration is afraid of any con- 
frontations? Most of the students seem to be in the school because they must or 
feel they must be there. They are apathetic and seem to be satisfied with a staff 
that just smiles all of the time and a tug-of-war game. The student body seems 
to teke each other and themselves with very little seriousness; this may be 
due to the fact that they are looked upon as a student body, with very little focus 
on individuals. For many of the students, the school is the only place in this 
stage of their lives where they could have the chance of being looked on as young 
adults with a definite individual personality that is worth caring about. 

Many of the problems of the students may also come about because the com- 
munity offers no recreation halls or social gathering places for the students 
while they are out of the school. When there is nothing to do but sit around the 
house or work around the house no wonder going out to a field and getting high 
looks so Inviting. * " 

Granted, the main job of the school should be education ; but when the kids 
are apathetic, strung-out on drugs, or considering suicide because they see no 
future for themselves; then the school must step In. With these kind of prob- 
lems, they cannot 1»e expected to achieve their full capacity as students or as 
Individual human beings. 

The set-up at South Dade High School is typical of many American schools. 
It can be classified as being a medium sized school, under staffed and a great 
potential hot bed for a drug crisis explosion. 

The drug scene is, as usual, almost completely underground and in full op- 
eration; involving approximately thirty to thirty-five percent of the student 
body. The main drug traffic Is stimulants, depressants, marijuana, and alcohol. 
The lesser used, but still used drugs, are heroin, L.S.D., mescaline, and speed. 
The use of drugs among the black students has seemed to increase In this past 
year; possibly also for the reason mentioned before; lack of anything else to do. 

Two programs at South Dade that seem to be running smoothly are the Triple- 
I program and the agricultural training. It seems that since such a small per- 
centage of South Dade graduates go to college possibly even more trade and 
skills classes should be offered. The students might as well be learning some- 
thing they can do well in and will interest them and that they can be building 
some kind of a future on. 

The staff at South Dade is money and academically oriented; they do their 
assigned jobs and at the days end they head home. Many problems concerning 
the staff are solved on a personal basis. Staff meetings are rare and practically 
non-exlstant. Principal Gross summed up the staff quite respectively ; "nothing 
Is accomplished In staff meetings", hence, the staff at South Dade exists In name 
only. 

The counselors at the school seem to be very busy, which is reasonable con- 
sidering there is paper work to be done on twenty-five hundred students; but 
this makes It difficult for a student to go in with a problem for repeated dls- 
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cusslons or even a few lengthy ones. Some of the counselors had been buried 
in paper work for so long they were out of touch with the students enough to 
believe that the only thing wrong with the school was the split shift and that if 
all of the students were attending at the same time everything would be just fine. 

It appears that the school is completely different on the morning shift than the 
afternoon shift. How can the afternoon shift possibly get excited about the school 
and their classes when all of the good electives are offered to the morning shift? 
Even on the morning shift, though, students complained of a lot of repetition in 
academic material, either from the previous day, week or year. It seems that 
schools should teach the students something and not be insulting their intelli- 
gence, even If It means dividing the classes into levels of Intelligence or 
comprehension. 

Some program should be planned out for substitute teachers so that a whole 
period does not have to be wasted. The classes where the teacher was replaced 
by a substitute for the day either did busy work or just talked among themselves. 

Pampering and pacifying the student body seems to be the main job of the 
teachers and administration. If they are good they can leave school five minutes 
c?vly and If they are bad they lose library privileges. The individuals are more 
important and If no one has that much time for them we would like to come down 
and work with the staff. Our solution not only lies within education of the teachers 
but a complete Infiltration of Information for both faculty and staff members 
at South Dade in the areas of drug treatment, drug causes, and drug addic- 
tion ; as well as other social and psychiatric problems. This would also include a 
program of rehabilitation for students In all areas. 

Many of the teachers through conferences and private meetings have promised 
to give time and participation In helping to establish a solid source of emergency* 
services, counseling, and information concerning problems the students face 
daily. 

Mr. Kassewito. What you have heard here will probably give you 
some ideas to find out what we need to do in the education system. 

We have the gamut from racial prejudice to teacher apathy, and the 
teachers who just say well, I want to help, but if I get involved, if I 
get involved, my principal is goin^ to fire me. I cannot take time to get 
involved, and numerous actions like this we find affecting the young 
person. 

I think some of the honesty we should deal with here today is that 
there is no panacea, there is no one answer that Concept House, Spec- 
trum House, Crises and the Seed can have. They are all part of the 
multimodality necessary to meet one of the greatest problems our coun- 
try has ever seen. 

Today in our country there are as many reasons for drug abuse 
as there are drug abusers, so we cannot find ]ust one answer. And what 
we are hoping, for instance, at our center, where we are licensed for a 
number of things, we have a hotline system, wc have outpatient facili- 
ties, we have an educational system. 

So, we run across the gambit, and in a week we will see 500 cases 
called of which 70 percent are drug related, where people are calling 
for overdose, et cetera, or not knowing anyone else to listen. 

Another organization called Switchboard in Miami does the same 
thing, and they are finding the drug problem in Miami is getting 
higher and higner, and ending with statistics like 5,000 addicts in the 
county. 

We also have another problem that we are finding among the young 
people, which is not just drugs, but we are finding alcohol rising in 
use right now among young people also at an alarming and frighten- 
ing rate. 

In the United States we have 5 to 7 million alcoholics, and a num- 
ber of young people are now gett ing involved in this area. 
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We found an interesting thing about young people, I think, in the 
drug abuse area. For a lot of kids who become apathetic in the educa- 
tional process that are going to our schools, through our school sys- 
tems, we have found a great deal of structure with the drugs where 
they had nothing to do before in the day, and now they can go out 
and steal, and drink booze, and they can go to the pusher and they have 
something to do. 

They have found a trade. And part, of what we are trying to do in 
tho therapeutic community in Miami, in therapy we are trying to re- 
place what we see going on in the individual by behavior modification, 
change of the negative modes the individual is using. 

Another question and key area that Father Harrison talked about is 
the complete breakdown of the nuclear family within our culture. The 
indr iduals have lost respect for their family, lost respect for them- 
selv< % and respect for their country. And it is very difficult again, and 
where Father Harrison is going to begin to get them to give respect 
to themselves, if we do not have respect for ourselves, if you go up to 
the teacher and say I need help, and the teacher says I cannot ^et 
involved, the teacher is not even showing respect for himself, so how 
can we teach the young person ? 

So, when we see this double standard where they are seeking out 
help, and we have gone in the school system in the south end of 
Dade County and worked with teachers, and we have found as a na- 
tional statistic of the teachers that we have worked with, or any train- 
ing that goes on in drug abuse, about 5 percent of those individuals 
who took the course are working— and are working in the drwg area 
have actually gotten involved because it takes a tremendous commit- 
ment with an individual who has a heroin addiction, because they are 
not the nicest people in the world, either. 

I remember an example of individual who came from Jackson 
Memorial Hospital, who had a habit and who held a .44 Magnum to a 
doctor's head and said "treat me." At our center we primarily see the 
street indigent individual who has flunked out of many other programs 
and is looking for some place to relate. And you cannot relate to a 
vaguely structured organization, and we have tried to provide them 
with a new approach, a different approach, a different type of modality. 

It is just as important that all of the modalities, and our program 
is extremely experimental, because we are working on heroin addicts 
in different areas of treating a person, where we take reentry im- 
mediately. 

At our treatment facility we take people on a 3-week, 4-weck, 8- or 
4-month crisis situation where we bring in the individual that has an 
ongoing addiction of $150 a day, a. large habit, and start them through 
the methadone detoxification, bringing them to a level where they can 
function in society and we immediately try to get them a job, try to 
get t hem back in society with supportive therapy. 

So, we are trying all modalities. Like now m Miami there is a five- 
man team that is studying the feasibility of opening a heroin clinic 
within Dade County, and this is another need of moddity. We are 
not sure yet, but these are some of the experiments going' on in the 
Dade County sit uation. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Kassewitz, what did you say was the name? 

Mr. Kassewitz. Community Crisis Center, 
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Chairman Pepper, How are you financed ? 

M>\ Kassewitz. By private donations. We have no Federal grants 
at all. We have been open 8 months. I have upward of 2,000 people, 
about 5,000 crises calls, and we work on $5,000. We have a staff of 12. 

Chairman Pepper. Do you get any money from the United States? 

Mr. Kassewitz. No, sir ; we do not. 

Chairman Pepper. All you have are contributions? 

Mr. Kassewitz. Our specific organization will probably have a much 
higher failure rate than most organizations because of the individ- 
uals we are involved with, which are the failures of most of the other 
programs. 

Chairman Pepper. A lot of your people have hard -co re addicts ? 

Mr. Kassewitz. I would say yes, they are all. They are hard-core 
addicts, and they have them also at Concept House, but I think the 
ones we are seeing are the ones that get kicked out of Spectrum or 
Concept, and they need a place to try again. Many of them come to 
us just to avoid jail, or many of thein come to us just to reduce their 
habit. 

Chairman Pepper. Does the court send you any? 
Mr. Kassewitz. Yes, sir; some do. 

Hiairman Pepper. Have you applied for any Federal grants? 

Mr. Kassewitz. We have., I called, interestingly, OEO, and they, 
told me no funds were available. We are still working on that grant, 
and we are also working in the community to raise funds. It is a very 
difficult thing because T think all programs can say that we are do- 
ing the job, and the Concept House will tell you they arc doing the 
job, and for the school system, we are £oing in the school system 
working with the individuals, and there is no money. I mean, noth- 
thing is coming to us when they only have $150,000 for their problem. 
But, every program in Miami is working within the schools and 
there is— OEO has not helped us out in any way. 

Mr. Marder. That is really ironic, to interrupt my colleague, be-' 
cause I was going to the schools 5 days a week from 9:30 to 3, work- 
ing in a director capacity at Operation Reentry, and we had seven 
staff with 75 residents in two facilities, and we did not receive any 
funding at all in the way of working in the schools, but yet the prin- 
cipals would be the first ones to say in the three schools that I nave 
mentioned earlier, that yon could take education and throw it out the 
window once the youngster Incomes totally drus* involved. Yet, there 
was no funding in the way of having people there with enough, let 
us say. ability, or stability j or charisma to unlock some of the minds 
of the young people. 
/You see, I think one of the most important things here, and be- 
lieve me it is not because I am an ex-addict, because I do not even 
relate to the fact that I used drugs as a point of identification. I have 
been clean for many, many years, but it is that when you talk to a 
youngster, there is an immediate identification. You were there, and 
it is as simple as that. You were there, and he is more and more re- 
ceptive to you. 

And when he plays the game of manipulating, conning, pitting the 
parents against parents, friends against friends, staff against staff, 
we see through it very easily, you see, and it is quite clear* just like, 
you know, arinking a cup of coffee in the morning before you go 
to work* 
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And I think that we need people of my status involved in this epi 
demic that we have, and I think we also have a tremendous need for 
professionals, because I have seen over the years that there are many 
people in a professional capacity that can attain the intuitiveness to 
deal with what I call as characterized as constantly acting ort their 
feelings in using games or some other way. 

I think orientation should probably be one of our major priorities, 
I mean orientation from the highest career right down to the 12, 11- 
year-old kids, and particular parents and PTA*s. 

Chairman Pepper. It is very obvious to me, and I cannot speak for 
my colleagues, as to what we will decide when we deliberate upon 
what we have heard, but there has got to be a Federal, State, and 
local fund provided. 

Mr. Marder. Most certainly. 

Chairman Pepper. For the programs that are available, that you 
have here in Dade County. And I was telling my colleagues that our 
school funds are raised about 50 percent, I think, on ad valorem taxes 
on property, and they have already reached their limit under the law. 

And the schools have had to cut back here lately. 

Mr. Marder. That is very true, and also to give you another real- 
ity — I do not want to gjet into stories on drug addiction, and there 
are many, many stories in terms of life and death, and what parents 
go through, which is another thing I agree with. 

And I know very, very definitely in the methadone area we cannot 
get them to get off the money. In New York City, until the threat of 
Federal suit, threatened suit against them, since they have gotten 
minor reconciliation but not enough. I know Dr. Sheppard's clinic 
has 100 individuals who would fall under the welfare guidelines, but 
they will not give it to them because they are on methadone, and it is 
a prescribed drug now. 

And also, the individual, after having been detoxed could go to a 
residential community such as Concept and the $7.72 is still available 
to support that community, but they do not seem to want to. 

Chairman Pepper. Just one more question : We have been told we 
have 241,000 students in the Dade County public schools. Now, how 
many people can all of the programs together that we have in Dade 
County, accommodate in respect to treatment for drug abuse? 

Mr. Marder. Well, I see in the way of accommodating once again 
that you have — I think we could accommodate them all, but then we 
get to funding, staffing. 

Chairman Pepper. No, I mean how many do we have facilities for? 

Mr. Marder. Right now we have facilities, off the top, maybe 12 T 
15 facilities, and I am including Spectrum, and that is in Broward, 
but just in Dade County alone you have only two Concept facilities, 
two Operation Reentry, one Here's Help, one Self-Help facility, and 
they can accommodate no more than 75 or 80 people. 

Chairman Pepper. So, would you say something like 500 would be 
the maximum that we could accommodate? 

Mr. Phillips. I think the report, we received was 2.000 people are 
in one type of program or another in Dade County. 

Chairman Pepper. Out of 241,000. 

Mr. Marder. Whether they are drug abusers or hardcore addicts, 
and we are not doing very much, and that picture is obvious. 
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Mr.. Kassewitz. I think the fact that across the country right now 
we are only dealing with treatment, and we are doing very little 
prevention, if any at all, and I question if we are doing any at all. 

Mr. Marder. It I can stretch, you know, in my height as far as that 
point, I would like to address as an individual basically that we are 
concerned, as far as the drugs involved, with prevention/and you must 
have prevention, and you must have a check and a balance, because the 
influx of drugs are not going to stop at this particular year. 

So, if we are going to make any kind of a crash program with the 
powers to date, it should be in the way of prevention, because I have 
witnessed myself, personally where I worked once again for the city 
of Miami Beach in the Operation Reentry for a year, I have drug 
abusers and those never drug involved who get along harmoniously in 
a therapeutic setting. 

I do not think we should, you know, continue exploiting our young 
people who are involved in programs. Even having them come to 
sessions like this, I do not really truly think that was the purpose. If 
it was the purpose, I would have brought 75 kids, and we could have 
had a thousand kids. I think it should come in a clinical way for 
evaluation and resolution instead of bringing kids down, and bringing 
them in here. 

And I guesb I also appear apathetic because — well, I am not at all. 
In fact, my heart goes out to any kid who can go in a program. 

And, there are many judges, like Jud^e Goodman, who is on the 
board of directors at Concept House* and ne refers many people drug 
involved who come before him, and so does Judge Sepe and other 
judges in the area, but now somebody heavily drug involved, he sends 
him to Jackson Memorial Hospital to detoxify and a lot of programs, 
as they stand now, they cannot even take that kid in if they are 
private-funded programs, or if they do not receive enough funding. 
All of the programs now have a waiting list, and that is why funding 
is so important and imperative, because there are a lot of people on 
the streets, without going into dramatizing it, and they commit crimes, 
and do various things to support their habits. 

But, they cannot even get into the facilities. 

Chairman Pepper. Excuse me just a minute. 

We had thought that Dr. Chambers and Dr. Carroll from the Jack- 
son Memorial Hospital were going to be here, but they have sub- 
mitted a statement, since we were running behind in our hearings. 

Now, what do they do at Jackson Memorial's facilities? What do 
they do in respect to drug addiction? 

Mr. Marder. As far as I know, and I could be corrected ; I have 
spoken with staff that worked there, and in terms of those with drug 

Sroblems, they have a 3- or 4-week period to detox them from the 
rugs, and they put them on methadone essentially to decrease it, 
and'they also have a form of group therapy. 
Chairman Pepper. They supply methadone? 
Mr. Marder. Right. 

Now, what we are trying to work out, and we have done it with a 
couple of hard-core addicts, 24 or 25 years of age, where through 

£ roper funding they pay $7 a day for these people to go into Jackson 
temorial to detox, and they pay $7 a day to the program for giving 
them treatment, which is something that should also, you know, be 
looked into. 
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Mr. Kassewitz. That has affected the entire medicaid business, and 
in the State of Florida they have not gone really along with the 
Federal guidelines which say the residential community under sup- 
portive services should get that $7.72, and in New York City alone 
3,000 addicts who are in methadone programs daily get $7.72, and 
in Miami I know that Dr. Sheppard's' clinic, they charge there, I 
believe, $2.25 a day, and he is averaging an intake of 55 cents, so I 
think under the medicaid program the Federal guidelines should 
provide some money. 

And if there is anything the nonaddict learns, it is net to become 
involved with drugs because here is his peer who was drug involved 
right there. And we need parent orientation, and ancillary programs, 
and things like this, and I think this is a very good and logical point. 

Chairman Pepper. Thank you. 

Mr. Mann, any questions? 

Mr. Manx. No questions. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Murphy. No. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. We are so late, and we 
thank you for waiting so long to give us your valuable testimony. 

Chairman Pepper. The committee now will recess until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o'clock when we resume our hearings for the last day in 
Dade County, at South Miami Senior High. We hope all of you can go. 

(Thereupon, atr7:05 p.m. the hearing was adjourned to reconvene 
on Friday, July 7, 1972, at 10 a.m.) 

(The following material was received for the record:) 

Statement Presented by Cabx D. Chambers, Ph. D., Co-Director, Division of 
Addiction Sciences, University of Miami School of Medicine, Miami, Fla. 

I want to thank the Committee for the opportunity of being here today and 
having the opportunity of sharing some of my thoughts and feelings about the 
use and abuse of drugs by school children. As some of the Committee know, I 
have been researching within the drug abuse field for a number of years and 
share your concerns for our young people. 

Let me begin by providing you with some of the conclusions that I or other 
behavioral scientists working with me have established. 

1. I believe that drug use among adolescents is increasing but that the abuse 
of drugs is decreasing. 

Our data indicate a higher proportion of adolescents are experimenting with 
drugs and are beginning to use them in social-recreational settings. At the time 
of graduation from high school, we believe some 80% of the students of both 
sexes will have had some drug experience. F mately, most use remains infre- 
quent and characterized by social chance. overwhelming majority of these 
experimenters and social-recreational users will use drugs if they are available 
and the social situation is conducive to the use. Most will not seek drugs and 
would not know how to buy illicit drugs if they chose to do so. 

Of all those who use drugs, about 10% can be expected to become so involved 
with drugs that they experience some personal or social dysfunctioning and 
about a third of these will become totally dysfunctional. Stated somewhat differ- 
ently, of 100 adolescents in our high schools, 80 can be expected to use drugs, 
8 of them will become dysfunctlonally involved with the drugs and 2 or 3 of these 
<vill become full blown casualties. 

Who will be the users? I wish our response could be definitive. It is not Some 
indices do exist : 

a. Students whose parents use drugs, i.e., sleeping pills, tranquilizers, diet 
pills, etc., are more likely to become drug experimenters. 

b. Students who believe themselves to be well informed about drugs are more 
likely to become drug experimenters. 
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c. Students who have not formulated realistic life style plans are more likely 
to become drug experimenters. 

d. Students who "need" excessive amounts of external (social) stimuli, or 
who "need" to engage in excessive amounts of risk taking in order to be "a part 
of the scene" or to "prove oneself* are more likely to become drug experimenters. 

e. Male students more frequently experiment with drugs than do the fet-ales. 

I think we can all agree that this is precious little to know about something 
whicli involves some 80% of our young people. 

Who will become the dysfunctioual abusers from among these experimenters? 
Again, I wish our response could be more definitive. We do know the folio* ing: 

a. The more psychologically depressed the student experimenter, the more 
likely he will become so involved with the drugs that he will become 
dysfunctional 

b. The more psychologically anxious the student experimenter, the more likely 
he is to become involved and dysfunctional. 

c. The more alienated the student experimenter, the more likely he is to 
become involved and dysfunctional. 

Xt is quite obvious from the above that drug use beyond naive experimentation 
or social-recreational lubrication does something for the person not to him. If 
we have learned my thing, It must be this last point. Drugs do something for you ! 

1. I believe drug education programs have failed and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to fail because they are poorly designed, poorly focused and probably 
Irrelevant. 

Our experiences have been that educational programs which are drug centered, 
which focus upon Increasing one's knowledge about drugs and their effects, or 
which depend upon attitudinal shifts, have little or no enduring impact. Un- 
fortunately, programs coutlnue to perpetuate themselves within these very limited 
perspectives. At best, the students are amused by these programs and all toa 
often the students simply ignore them. 

It never ceases to amaze me that we do net inculcate what we already know 
into our ongoing and new programs : 

a. Drug educations will not prevent drug experimentation, will probably 
not prevent the social-recreational use of drugs, but can prevent persons from 
becomlugso Involved as to become dysfunctional. 

b. Drugs alter situations and education should be focused upon this process 
rather than upon alternations in body chemistry. 

c. Drug education Is probably relevant only so much as it addresses be- 
haviors and experiences for dealing with the everyday problems of interpersonal 
and Intrapersonal relations. 

In short, person* who understand' 'themselves and others, who can relate 
to themselves and others, who can place and direct their lives, etc., will not 
use drugs. Drugs won't do anything for them. They'll only get in the way. Un- 
fortunately almost all drug education programs neglect to cousider these most 
critical issues. 

In conclusion, let me assert a final bias. I believe drug education is a must 
and that it should occupy one of our highest priorities. However, unless we 
are willing to make the programs relevant to contemporary life, unless we 
are willing to address the Issue of rational drug use and unless we are willing 
to present meaningful alternatives to drug abuse, any attempt at intervention 
through education will fail as badly as our current efforts. 



Statement by Leon Bwll, Director, O.E. Regional Trailing Center; 
and by Steve Glenn, Associate Directoe 

According to our best estimates today, some 1-2% of the population are 
caught up in more serious, dysfunctional use. 20-25% in social-recreational use, 
with the largest number of 75% falling in the center. The last group constitute* 
our primary goal for prevention. The aim is to prevent experiments and social- 
recreational users from evolving into more serious use. 

A few years ago, the USOE attempted to evaluate efforts, both in prevention 
and treatment, though mostly prevention. In a follow-up conference last vear. 
it was concluded that no program existed anywhere in the U.S. which could 
be recommended as a model. All had missed the boat in even deflniug the- 
essential elements of the |>robl*\n of drus abuse. When the NIMH was called in. 
they too admitted to similar findings. It seems we have all been asking the 
wroug questions and looking at the wrong dimensions-largely pharmacology, 
drugs and drug effects, not the behavioral and situational aspects of drug use. 
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Furthermore, conducting a survey is not enough to explain these aspects, or 
to permit effective intervention in the drift to drug use. 

The question which remains is: What are the real issues to be addressed 
in relation to drug abuse? What do we need co know to intervene effectively? 
Our primary focus until very recently, was also almost entirely on the extreme, 
"terminal" cases, namely heroin street junkies, and on pathology. In fact, 
however, we find a normal population curve .is follows in drug use :< 




There are the extremes at either end, with the predominant average in the 
center. In a normal population, we find many reas< ns why youngsters are 
using. There has been a poly drug culture emerging in recent yej rs which differs 
from the former narcotics subailture, in which H was the drug of choice ap- 
proximately 91% of the time. The narcotics, barbiturates, heavy alcoholic users 
abused drugs for pain-killing, ''escapist*' reasons, whereas the newer groups 
have been more interested in drugs as an expanding experience. It is increasing- 
ly understood that we need to understand the role drugs are playing in the life 
of the user, and in his day4x>-day behavior. It doesn't help to take the agent 
away If it is filling an important need or playing a vital role unless we can 
find a viable alternative. 

Until today, most of our drug abuse information has been derived primarily 
from 2 sources : (1) A check with police on those arrested ■ and (2) A check with 
clinics and hospitals. 

The problem here is that these represent a selected *H*nple who reached the 
stage of dysfunctional use. The bulk of available studies nas been of such ex- 
treme cases of intensely— or acutely-involved youngsters. What we have, in our 
diagram Is a consensus on the left — that drugs are terrible; and very little 
of the right extreme, i.e. Leary and others offer some evidence of positive agents 
which remuin largely ignored. 

We need to learn what the typical experience of drug use is ; not the extreme. 
1* we draw a graph, we find the following : 



b -r - — - — 

As we sec, the first peaking indicates a number are using drugs several times 
a ripy and are heavily involved. This use could be every 24 hours or every 
couple of days, and represents a very heavy involvement with drugs. The graph 
tails off at 4 days, but peaks again ^ >7 days. About 23% fall into the 1- 
day group who are using drugs heavily for problem-solving purposes. The 
second peak signifies a new pattern — the weekend user pattern. This tapers off 
to 2 times a month and to several times a year. In the last category, may be 
found seasoned LSD users who wish to have this experience no more than 2-3 
times annually. 

One more dimension needs to be considered here ; i.e. that 80% of those pre- 
ferring barbiturates and narcotics, .is well as alcohol as a drug of choice fall 
*.nto the Intense problem-solving area. They use these drugs to avoid any ex- 
perience of pain or stress. The other category of drugs Is for Intensification of 
perception or experiencing. 

Weekenders ; halluclnogenlcs, marijuana, uppers, 1 and alcohol. 

1 The exception to the uppers, may be the "needle freak*' meth users who form a 
cultopenlc group, as In the Halght-Asbury area, are intensely involved and find it easy to 
make the transition to shooring H as well. 

82-401—72 18 
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Intense : narcotics, barbiturates, and alcohol. 

In the weekenders, however, the uppers are relatively controlled and used 
for weekend or social-recreational purposes. 




A Harvard study assessing the impact of drugs on performance found only one 
drug reduced the efficiency of performance — alcohol. If we compare this other 
drug, alcohol, which is legal, with heroin, we find the patterns and dimensions 
most similar: (1) 0 million need it daily, the acute problem drinkers. There Is 
intense use which interferes with their life activities ; (2) 14 million are acutely 
out of control ; (3) 81 million drink socially : (4) 10% of adults don't drink at all. 

Thus. 23M of 81M adults fall into the category of intensive or solution-seeking 
drinkers, the larger majority social-recreational users. We find no distinction in 
tho drug-using patterns as between H and alcohol — or even other drugs. Heroin 
and alcohol appear identical — both are depressants, anesthetics, highly addict- 
ing, come from plants. We still don't know how to educate for alcoholism, our 
No. 1 drug problem. 

IL Prevention and Edttcatsow 

Our customary way of looking at -Irugs has been at times as the problem, nt 
others as a symptom ; with the treptrm nt prescribed depending on the diagnosis. 
More emphasis needs to be placed or. tue behavioral and situational aspects of a 
person's hse. 

There are 3 element? in effective training: (1) Developing skills in intra- 
person?il communication: (2) Developing interpersonal communication skills: 
and (3) Helping the individual assume responsibility for himself. 

The question is: how do we heir develop such skills and capacities? These 
skills and capabilities can be developed not by information-giving or reading, 
but primarily by interacting with others as in the development of faith or trust. 
The primary emphasis has hitherto been on infonmtion and techniques to put 
this information across. What we need least today 's more information of this 
kind. We have also had the wrong kinds of information conveyed : TV messages 
indicate we have drugs for all occasions. There have been farther double messages 
from the mnss communication media. TV says, for example, treat yourself: hike 
Anacin or Compoz. Yet the school then says only a Doctor can treat. Emphasis 
in drug education has been on such things as teaching the street argot of 
junkies, or the effects of different drugs or how to use drugs. Kids are curious 
and a double message is conveyed wh ! ch often leads to experimentation rather 
than discouraging it. 

The primary constituents for learning could be described as follows : 

I — Involvement; O — Organization ; and I — Information. 

Affective teaching entails teaching with some impact on attitudes and be- 
havior.. The point to be stressed is that involvement must take place before 
information can be absorbed and retained. The individual must be able to Identify 
with It and organize it. All previous programs stressed the cognitive and infor 
mntional aspects, which created a block in regard to involvement and actually 
prevented learning. 

The model for education used in schools has al^o been most inappropriate as 
Helen Nowles, Direcor of the USOE, has indicated. The model couldn't, in fact, 
be more at variance with what is actually required. The influence of the school 
is at its largest in the adolescent years, as the following diagram indicates; 

Influence of parents and teachers on child's behavior an 

Peer-group influence . mmm m 80 

A more realistic model for education would be : 

6 to 9 years: 

Skills and capacities 
Life and learning 



Info. 
Info, 
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The child is more open to information fro;u 6-9 years. He needs information 
to help him get involved. We need to have him develop responsibility in relation 
to all drugs and discriminate therapeutic usrs from "drug abuse." In our educa- 
tion, we need to stress the problems of living and develop areas for coping and 
dealing with them, develop skills, attitudes and values. This could be termed 
a "dependency-reduction model." 

Most of the prevention efforts are aimed at those under 21 and the responsibility 
falls to a large extent on the teachers. We need to understand more about ado- 
lescence as an emotionolly-charged period and a time when the influence of 
teachers and parents may be at their lowest. 

Prevention clearly needs to take place earlier — in the elementary school and 
up to the 7th grade — when the influence of parents and teachers is greatest. 
The child must interact with the parents and teachers, and his skills and 
capacities developed in the early years through such interactions as well as inter- 
actions with peers. The family must spend more time together, communicate, 
build the independence of the child, offer him more avenues for satisfaction and 
self-fulfillment. The open classroom has been an important development of the 
last few years, and is geared to help youngsters develop these skills for living 
and the ability to relate to, and communicate, with others. 



The Children's Mfhical Group, 

Miami Beach, Jfla., July 8, 1972. 

Hon. Claude Pepper, 

Chairman, House Selective Comrnittee on Crime, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Pepper : The drug crisis in the Dade County School System has been 
my concern for many years, and I have worked closely with the Dade County 
School Board to uncover the tremendous availability of all forms of drugs on 
school grounds. In the process of daily practice of medicine, I can assure you of 
the high Incidence of drug abuse among our school children. 

I have presented testimony before the School Board which, I *i sure, has 
been made available to your Committee and I was also intervieweu by a repre- 
sentative of your Committee on Crime in my office just two weeks ago. I in- 
formed him of facts available and volunteered to appear before your Committee 
but was not called. However, I did attend tb<* hearings and spoke with Mr. Chris 
Nolde, Associate Counsel, who advised me to place my thoughts in writing to you. 

Therefore, I submit the following statements. 

1. There is a significant drug problem in all our junior and senior high 
schools und rapidly approaching a critical problem even in elementary schools. 

2. Drugs are readily available on almost any school grounds for children and 
adults as well. 

3. It is apparent that the crime and punishment technique of drug possession 
being a felony has not been a deterrent to drug usage. 

4. The fear among users and pushers of an apparent higher-up level that is 
apparently even capable of murder, as evidenced by the death of the son of 
Shirley Fletcher, is easily discernible. 

5. Since a large percentage of school children obtain their first sample of 
drugs on the school grounds, I feel it is imperative that the school system be 
given assistance in evolving a unified total community program combined with 
all available community assets to combat this phenomenon. 

6. As the duly appointed representative of the Miami Pediatric Society, I 
would like to recommend a non-punitive approach to the management of drug 
users such as the students, but a far more reaching investigation of the pushers 
and suppliers and the most punitive measures possible for those higher echelons 
contributing to this Problem. 

7. It seems within reason that either the Federal or State government 
should be involved in funding and perhaps establishing an overall drug program 
for the total county in which the schools are intimately involved. Drug abuse 
could possibly be considered an epidemic disease which could conceivable require 
non-punitive segregation of drug users in special schools for treatment but with- 
out loss of educational opportunity, cr punishment of expulsion from the school 
system, or commitment to police or judicial custodial facilities. 

I am sorry I was not called to testify to present the above but it is quite ap- 
parent to the Miami Pediatric Society, representing all children in Dade County, 
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that immediate, aggressive, direct action by Federal, State and local authorities 
is indicated. The various splinter groups must be coordinated and organized, 
appropriate decisions must be reached by all concerned, and then those decisions 
munt be forcefully carried out. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Howard A. Engle, M.D., 
School Liaison Appointee, 

Miami Pediatric Society. 



Statement by William C. Martin, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee : First, I would like to thank you for 
the opportunity of saying a few words here today. Congressman Pepper and I 
have shared a common concern for the youth of Dade County for many, many 
years. This concern led us to become founders of the Big Brother movement here. 
This is an organization that helps boys in families without a man In the house. 
We try to got these youngsters off on the right foot In life. 

As an individual who has worked with youth for many years, it is particu- 
larly distressing to me to see what is happening in our schools today. 

Most of the suggestions that you have received during your hearings here have 
dealt with the drug user or addict. I would like to suggest—If I may— that you 
give equal consideration to the youngster who may not have tried marijuana, 
LSD or hard drugs yet. This youngster, who is confronted almost daily with at- 
tempts by schoolmates and others to lure him Into using drugs, deserves to be 
protected from those who would have him follow Into them never-never land of 
drugs. 

In Dade County, state probation officers get 600 new cases a month. Of this 
number, one-third Involve drug-related offenses. Practically every drug of- 
fender arrested In the commission of a crime Is being placed on probation. It Is 
getting so bad that non-addicts are claiming they are addicts so that they will 
be placed on probation. Meanwhile, these addicts are going right back into the 
schools and the streets to try to push drugs to help support their habits. Or they 
are turning to burglary and robbery to find the money necessary to buy thel- 
drugs. 

I would like to take this opportunity to urge that the federal government es- 
tablish a program that will take these drug users and addicts out of thr main- 
stream of American life until they have undergone the therapy necessary to 
return them to roles as useful citizens. 'V 

It is my understanding that legislation is now before the Congress that would 
re-establish the old Civilian Conservation Corps with authority to utilize 200,000 
drug addicts In work on public projects while they are undergoing this therapy. 
This bill deserves your careful consideration. 

In addition, establishment of a program to remove drug users and drug addicts 
from our schools until they are on the road to recovery is as essentia to the 
preservation of our youth as the many programs proposed to treat these addicts 
To this end, I urge consideration of a pilot program by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare establishing schools where school-age drug users may 
be assigned so that they may be segregated from our law-abiding youth. This 
would also enable special rehabilitative measures to be taken at the school at- 
tended by drug users. 

We feel sorry for the youngster who has found that his experimentation with 
drugs has led to addiction. But we must not permit that youngster to spread 
this plague to other youngsters. 
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FKIDAY, JULY 7, 1972 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Crime, 

Miami, Fla. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:20 a.m., in the audi- 
torium, South Miami Senior High School, Miami, Fla., Hon. Claude 
Pepper (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Pepper, Mann, Murphy, Rangel, and 
Keating. 

Also present : Joseph A. Phillips, chief counsel; Michael W. Blom- 
mer, associate chief counsel; Chris Nolde, associate counsel: Jack 
Blumenfeld, special counsel, Miami hearings; and Leroy Bedell, 
hearings officer. 

Chairman Pepper. This is the third day of hearings the House Select 
Committee on Crime has been holding in Dade County on the problem 
of drugs in the schools. Our committee, set up in 1969, primarily to 
study the destruction of crime, found in the early stages of our inquiries 
very direct relationship between drugs and crime. About 50 percent of 
the crime in the country which is violent, or violent terror, was com- 
mitted by people under 24 years of age, and it is estimated by the most 
knowledgeable people in our country that about .50 percent of our 
crime is related to the use of drugs. 

In our last inquiry we were concerned about the growing popula- 
tion of drug addicts. It is estimated that we have now probably 500,000 
drug addicts in the United States, and by that I mean people who are 
addicted to the use of heroin. * 

If we allow the upcoming generation, the yoang peo )le who are to- 
day in the schools of the country, to add to that population, you can 
see* how much more serious that already menacing problem becomfs. 

We started this series of hearings in New York week before last when 
we held 2 days of hearings, and we found there, as we have found !iere 
already, and as I am sure we will find in different parts of the country 
as we extend our inquiry, that this matter of drug use and abus?< has 
already become of epidemic proportion in the schools of this country; 
those who are below what we call the 12th grade in the educational 
hierarchy. 

We are very concerned about that problem, and we have heard very 
knowledgeable witnesses, first at the Drew School in the Wack area 
of our community, and then yesterday in North Miami Beach Senior 
High School, and today we wanted to come into this very fine part of 
our aroa to hoar what knowledgeable people will tell us about this very 
critical trouble. 

Here on my right I have the Honorable James Mann, a member of 
our committee from South Carolina. 
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On his right is the Honorable Charles Rangel of New York, a dis- 
tinguished member of the committee, also. 

On his right is another distinguished member of the committee, the 
Honorable Morgan Murphy of Chicago, and we have another member, 
who temporarily is out of the room, and I will introduce him when he 
comes in, the Honorable William Keating of Ohio. 

I am particularly pleased, and so are my colleagues today, that *ve 
have with us our distinguished colleague "in the Congress, my long- 
time friend, and your very able and eminent Kepresentative in tfiis part 
of Dade County, the Honorable Dante Fascell, and we welcome you 
here, Dante, today, and we are pleased to have you with us. 

On the other end is Chris Nolde, associate counsel of the committee, 
and on the left, Mr. Blumenfcld, who has been a very valuable afch to 
the committee in setting up these hearings, and he is'also a member of 
the staff of our State's attorney, the Honorable Richard Gernstein. 

We are waiting for some other people to come in, and I will besrin 
and would like to invite our colleague, Mr. Fascell, if he would like, 
to make any statement at the beginning of this hearing. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DANTE B. FASCELL, A U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

Mr. Fascell. Mr. Chairman, members of the Seiect Committee on 
Crime, thank you for this opportunity. 

I commend you, Mr. Chairman and the Select Committee for the 
tremendous effort made by the committee on the whole range of crime, 
drug abuse, and other related matters. 

I agree with you, Mr. Chairman: that the drug health problem is a 
national epidemic. We would like to think that it does not or has not 
-affected us here in this very lovely and beautiful area of Miami. The 
truth of the matter is it has touched just as many families here in the 
suburbs as it has in the ghetto. 

I am not sure just where the burden falls with respect, to the school 
system. I am not ready to lump the entire school system into the "bad" 
category about this. But, the truth of the matter is that school is where 
the kids are, and that is where the problem is. 

There ought to be responsibility in the home, too, and it obviously is 
there. 

I do not think we can transfer totally the responsibility for dealing 
with the drug problem from the home to the school. But, hard drug 
trafficking in the school demands the strongest possible law enforce- 
ment. Education about drugs ought to be based on fact not simply 
fear and speculation. 

I think therefore these hearings are very important to delineate 
the parameters of the responsibility of the school svstem, the ad- 
ministration, the supervisors, the teachers, and tho students, them- 
selves. And, of course, the parents' ultimate responsibility or primary 
responsibility. 

The chairman has interested himself in the question, as Las this com- 
mittee, on the regulation of production and distribution of drugs. I 
think that is a very important area that we are going to have to bear 
down on harder. It seems that regulation of production and sales must 
be more stringent. 
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Let me just close these brief comments by saying it is obvious that 
we have a national problem. Therefore, it seems to me that also 
equally true, we must have a national commitment for the solution to 
the problem. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for giving me this opportunity 
to commend you and this committee; and to join in your work. 

Chairman Pepper. Thank you very much, Mr. Fascell. 

I notice we have some of our very distinguished citizens of our 
community in the hearing room this morning, and we are very pleased 
to have them here. 

I would like to give them an opportunity, if they care to, to make 
any statement on this inattcr ; and to come up and make a statement. 
I will call their names and introduce them in a, moment. 

It is obvious that if we are going to do anything effective about a 

Eroblem so menacing as this drug problem is, that we arc going to 
ave to have the closest cooperation in funding and in the establish- 
ment of guidelines, and in carrying on the operation among the Federal, 
State and local government. 

I am very much pleased to see here today, representing the dis- 
tinguished representatives of the legislature, our distinguished mayor, 
a member of the Governor's Advisory Committee on Education. 

I think I would like to call and recognize the very Honorable Steve 
Clark, the mayor of Dade County. Mayor Clark, would you like to 
come up and say anything to the committee % 

STATEMENT OF HON. STEVEN CLARK, MAYOR, 
DADE COUNTY, FLA. 

Mr. Clark. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and distinguished 
members of this panel. And as you know quite well, we are very 
proud here in Dade County that you brought this fine group of 
individuals to com<5 down and tell us what exactly we can do to also 
help you in your problems. 

As of yesterday, too, to at least tell the people of Dade County what 
tvc are trying to do with your group, there is a new organization 
called DALE and the drug abuse, law enforcement agencies through- 
out the United States that are combining in an effort, in other words, 
we have Internal Revenue agents, we have customs inspectors, and we 
also have postal inspectors, along with men that arc dealing in the 
narcotics field trying to help this situation, trying to at least prove to 
the people in Dade County that Dade County, itself, is interested in 
trying to achieve the same goals that you are trying to achieve. I know 
that Congressman Fascell and myself, and you, personally, have 
taken this task right to the people m telling them that we are trying 
to do our best 

It is an insurmountable problem. We know that. H»t we think 
through the cooperative efforts of all of the people of Dade County, 
especially the police department, and the cities of Miami, South Miami, 
Coral Gables, and even Broward County are joining in this effort. 
This new program under Mr. Ambrose 1 believe, now has been sepa- 
rated from the Bureau of Narcotics in a special area, and we think 
through this combination of force3 though the country, through 
cities, we might be able to lick this problem. We pray we can, and we 
appreciate yon being down here and giving us your expertise. 
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Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Pepper. I will say to my distinguished colleagues here 
that we have what we call a metropolitan form of government for the 
countv of Dade, and the Honorable Mayor Clark is the mayor of 
Dade County. We are very happy to have vou, and we know vou will 
continue to do a fine job. 

Mr. Clark. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Pepper/ We are also very pleased this morning to have 
two distinguished members of the Florida Legislature from Dade 
County. I recognize first the Honorable Ralph Poston, able State 
.senator and chairman of the Transportation Committee of the Florida 
State Senate, and one of our leading legislators. 

Senator Poston, we will welcome any statement you care to make. 
U c appreciate the concern of the legislative delegation represented 
by you and one of your colleagues here today. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH POSTON, STATE SENATOR, STATE OF 

FLORIDA 

Mr. Poston. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I feel it 
an honor to be here. I wish we could be here talking about a more 
pleasant subject. 

I realize and recognize that Florida must play a very important 
role in trying to stop the drug traffic that is affecting the entire United 
States. We realize we are a gateway to Latin America, and to Europe, 
and we like that role, but we like to have a filter put on it as far as 
Florida is concerned, so that the drugs that would come into the 
L' nited States could be stopped here rather than be passed on through- 
out the entire country. ft 

Now, I know of no more dastardly act than that of a pusher in- 
fluencing the *ife of a child, contrary to the wishes of the parents and 
socjetv in general, and that is through the influence of drugs, or doi*> 
that is being introduced into their lives. We have seen so many of 
these children after they have been under the influence kirk the habit 
through the work and efforts of Dr. Ben Shcppard and others in our 
community, and the new organizations that are springing up because 
it is of major concern. 

And we want to help you in whatever way possible to help resolve 
the problem. We are vitally interested, Mr. (Jhairman, in the efforts of 
your committee. We would like to be privileged to vour findings, and 
we want to cooperate with you on a State level to help you in solving 
the Nation's problems. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, thank you very much, Senator Poston, I 
will give you a copy of our findings because we think it is going to be 
necessary to have a concerted Federal, State, and local program if wo 
are going to do anything about it. 

We appreciate your being here. 

Mr. Poston. Thank you. 

Chairman Pepper. Now, we have another distinguished member 
of the legislature, a member of the house of representatives from Dade 
County, the Honorable Jeff D. Gautier. Mr. Gautier, we would be glad 
to have you come up. I would say by way of introduction that Mr. 
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Gautier in the next session of tlie house of representatives is scheduled 
to be the chairman of tlie criminal j usticc committee, a very important 
committee, a relative committee to the subject of this hearing, and to 
the work of this committee. 

Mr. Gautier, we are glad to have you make any statement you 
would like to. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JEFF D. GAUTIER, MEMBER, STATE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, STATE OF FLORIDA 

Mr. Gatttiei?. It is a pleasure to be here and I appreciate your kind 
invitation to be to permit me to speak. I will be very brief. 

During the past session of the legislature, last year, I was the vice 
chairman of the criminal justice committee, and chairman of a sub- 
committee on criminal code revision, and s]>ecifically we attempted ta 
zero in on the effect of drugs as far as affecting the citizens at large. 

Our committee^ is working more in the school area, which I think is 
an excellent project. 

The testimony which we received last year in Fort Lauderdale in- 
dicated that the loss of the citizens of the State of Florida through 
heroin addiction alone, the loss in dollars, amounted to almost $1 bil- 
lion per year, which coincidental^ approximately the same amount 
as the entire operating budget of the .State of Florida for 1 year. 

So, the problem we, determined to be monumental. As a result, our 
committee endorsed a bill which I had filed, and passed our legislature, 
which calls for the involuntary commitment by virtue of a civil pro- 
ceeding rather than a criminal proceeding of a heroin addict. 

The addiction procedures had to be approved by a county judge, 
and there would nave, to be testimony taken. The person could have a 
jury trial if he so desired cm the question of whether or not he was an 
addict. 

And unfortunately, the only stumbling block was the lack of funds 
on the State level to fund institutions to place these heroin addicts. 
We felt that it was a help, at least, but the appropriations committee 
felt that the problem was of such a large magnitude that there just 
were not sufficient funds at the State level to fund it. 

And we would like to ask you gentlemen if, perhaps, in some wav the 
U.S. Congress, and the U.S. Government can see fit to provide Federal 
funds for the setting up of these institutions so we can have a place 
to put heroin addicts in the future. 

Chairman Pepper. Did your bill pass? 

Mr. Gautier. No, sir. The bill finally ended up dying in the ap- 
propriations committee, I guess for the lack of funds.* 

Mr. Murphy. Was there any opposition by legal groups to that bill 
ofvours? 

ilr. Gautier. Yes, sir. There was a representative of a civil liter- 
ties group who .appeared. 
>Ir. Murphy. The ACLU ? 

Mr. Gautier. Yes, sir. However, we patterned our bill, we took what 
we felt were the best portions of the New York law, and then portions 
of the California law, and then made up our own, using them. 

Mr. Murphy. How strong was the opposition, and which side did the 
newspapers and community take? 
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Mr. Gatjtier. The community endorsed the concept wholeheartedly, 
and the opposition was very slight And finally, by the time we got 
through, we had provided enough safeguards in the bill to where a 
person could not be iust involuntarily committed without all due proc- 
ess afforded him. And we felt that the bill accomplished the desired 
result and protected the rights of the individual by the time it even- 
tually passed out of the criminal justice committee, and then, as you 
know, it has to go to the appropriations committee for funding before 
it could be brought to the floor of the house. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Gautier, we found in New York City, rep- 
resented here by Charles Eangel today, they have such a law, and 
while it may n otrb^ used as extensively as it perhaps should be, I 
think we found it on the whole to be desirable. 

But, in our hearings in New York, we found that it was very favor- 
ably regarded bv the Bronx, Brooklyn, and the other public authorities 
who appeared before us. 

Mr. Murphy. I might say with relation to Congress, Mr. Chairman, 
that we had a similar provision in the Armed Services Act where we 
wanted to civillv commit known heroin addicts returning from the 
service into civilian life. 

The sad commentary is that we have identified some 4,400 known 
heroin addicts, and have recommended them for further treatment and 
rehabilitation. Only 20 out of the 4,400 have taken advantage of this 
treatment. We tried to pass an involuntary commitment procedure to 
the Armed Services Act, but we were defeated in the Congress. The 
sad fact is that all of those heroin addicts are now living in small com- 
munities and cities, and we all know that everv heroin addict will 
turn some five to 10 others on to support his habit, and yet we receive 
opposition from groups like the ACLU. 

I know their motivation is sincere, but I do not think they realize 
just what is taking place, and <vhat happens whei. a heroin addict 
gets out into a community. It is proven beyond any auestion that a 
heroin addict will turn anywhere from five to 10 ?>eople on to heroin 
habits, and it is frightening. I think the press and the public ought to 
make these groups, such as the ACLU, realize what tneir opposition 
is causinsr. 

Mr. GAtrrreR. Yes, sir. Well. T do believe that a bill can be devised, 
and wo believe that our bill did, as I say, was patterned after the 
New York law, which was alluded to, and the # California bill which 
can adequately protect the rights of the individual and still get the 
people away from society. 

I heard testimony that in order to support a $50 per day haUt 
the herein addict had to either steal, or rob, et cetera, some $200 to 
$250 a dav. and ron multiply that by the number of known addicts 
and vou get the $1 billion annual loss to the citizens of the. State of 
Florida. 

And we felt that, of course, the appropriation was apt to hp a very 
lanrc, substantial appropriation, to build the necessary facilities. 

We also heard testimony that these people should not be confined 
with the known addicted robber, murderer, et cetera, but they should 
be confined in separate facilities for rehabilitation treatment; hence, 
the need for new institutions. We at one time attempted to u?c the 
tuberculosis center, as tuberculosis no longer causes the problems that 
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it did previously. So we are trying every week, and we certainly could 
use some Federal assistance in the way of funds to help us in this area. 

And Senator Poston asked, as I, too, would like to, for a copy 
sent to the criminal justice committee of your findings, recommenda- 
tions, and testimony. 

Chairman Pepper. We will assure you that we will provide yon with 
such a copy. We are very much interested in your proposed legislation, 
but upon one condition, that I think we will all agree to; namely, that 
we have got something to provide that we can do for these people 
when they are incarcerated, and we do not want to just lock them up. 
We have got to set up programs, and plans, and facilities, and person- 
nel, which will actually give those people help to escape their addiction 
and, of course, it is only going to be a project of sucn magnitude that 
it would have to be with the cooperation of the Federal, State, and 
local governments to do it. 

You referred to the number of crimes that are committed by people 
who have to get the money to buy heroin. We have had estimates al- 
ready brought out in this hearing that the amount of stolen property, 
property taken illegally by robbery or theft, in Dade County was $58 
million a year, and that about half of that was attributable to heroin 
addicts. 

We had witnesses yesterday, young people, a young man who is now 
18 years of age, who told about numerous armed robberies that he com- 
mitted; he and two of his associates with a .38 in their possession, 
robbing these various stores, and business enterprises in order to get 
money to buy heroin. He would go right in. 

In one case he got $700 in one plac\>, and what do you do with it, we 
asked him, and he said we went out and bought heroin, and that was the 
reason he was there. 

Mr. Gatther. Thank you. It has been a pleasure to appear 1 *re 
you committee. 

Chairman Pepper. Thank you. 

Xow, we have one other distinguished visitor here today, Mr. Sam 
Gillott, who is a member of the Governor's Advisory Committee on 
Education. 

Stand up, Mr. Gillott. We are very pleased to have you here, and 
we are interested in what you are doing. 

Since I have made the introductions another our distinguished 
colleagues here, Mr. William Keating, of Ohio, has come to the 
podium. 

On my left is the chie^ counsel of the committee, Joseph A. Phillips, 
and beyond Mr. Keating is associate chief counsel of the committee, 
Michael W. Blommer. 

The first witnesses today are Dr. Ben Sheppard and Mr. Hy 
Rothstcin. 

Dr. Ben Sheppard is one who is certainly aware of the drug problem 
from every aspect*. He holds both a medical degree and a law degree. 
He was previously a senior judge in Dade County's Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court. He is presently a member of the Dade 
County School Board. Specializing in drug abuse programs, Dr. 
Sheppard is director of St. Luke's Methadone Clinic; director of the 
Drug Education Center; associate director of the Catholic Service 
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Bureau and is in charge of Genesis Houses a residential center for 
drug-addicted girls. 

Those of us who are living in Dade County know that one of the 
ablest and most dedicated of our citizens and leaders and officeholders 
is Dr. Ben Sheppard. I am going to ask him just to give a little sum- 
mary of the wealth of experience he has had in public service in our 
area. Tell us about the work that you have done and carried on in 
trying to help young people, and particularly in the drug area. 

Dr. Sheppard, would you please give the committee, for the record 
and for the members of the committee who do not know you as I do, 
just what has been your experience that you have had in public service, 
the positions you have held. 

STATEMENTS OF DE. BEN SHEPPARD, CONSULTANT, AND PHYLLIS 
MILLEE, MEMBER, DADE COUNTY, FLA., BO ABB 01 PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION; AND HY ROTHSTEIN, CONSULTANT, HEALTH 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, DADE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Dr. Siiefpard. I started in 1953. I was the acting coroner in the 
county jail. This is when I first came into contact with drug users. 

In 1059 to 1967 I was the senior juvenile court judge in Dade 
County, z>A then I went out to Menninger to take some courses in 
adolescent psychiatry and caire back, and. I am now the executive 
director of the Catholic Welfare Bureau, and a member of the school 
board, consultant, as it were, to the school board on drug problems, 
both public and parochial. 

I am aiso director of the methadone clinic, associated with, sup- 
ported by the Catholic Welfare, not by the Government. 

Chairman Pepper. And you are in your professional capacity a 
physician? 

I)r. Sheppard. I am. As a sideline I am an M.D. 

Chairman Pepper. Very good. You are a public servant, and dedi- 
cated, and we will be glad to have you tell us about your own work, 
and make any comments that you would like to make that would be 
of help to this committee concerning the facts about drug problems 
in the schools, and generally what recommendations you have for 
dealing with the problem. 

Dr. Sheppard. Well. I believe perhaps that the percentages you 
have been given as to schoolchildren involvement may be a little exag- 
gerated. I believe that there are less than 75 or 85 percent of school- 
children involved.' I do believe we have a nucleus, if I can use the 
term, of "square" children on whom we can build for the future. 

I have been working in the area of the drugs other than methadone 
for many years, and I opened the first methadone clinic south of 
Washington, D.C., and almost went to jail for it. But I survived. 

The schools— I believe, the emphasis has been placed on the wrong 
people. We have dedicated teachers, underpaid, probably making as 
mieh as one-third, or as little as one-third of what a plur.iber can 
make, or an electrician can make, and I believe the members of the 
committee should understand how school boards work. It is a very 
separate, particular, archaic process. In other words, if I were to 
apeak to Mr. Rothstein on my right here, I have to go through tiers, 
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and if Mr. Rothstein wants to give me a report, he has to go through 
right field, his superior, shortstop, and the other superior superior, 
and the manager. 

I an. very thoroughly in favor of giving a strong authority to all 
administration all over! I think that the fault lies, if we must fault, 
within the schools who come in contact with the children, because this 
is where they go during the day, and they are exposed to the teachers, 
and if the teacher picks up or find* a case of somebody being, to use a 
term I dislike. ' 4 stoned.' ? it is reported to the counselor, and the coun- 
sel* r reports it to the assistant vice principal, and the assistant vice 
principal reports it to the teacher, or the principal, and there it stops. 

The interest of individual schools in drug problems is, I should 
say, the efficacy — efficacy of programs in schools is directly propor- 
tionate to the interest of the school principal If the school principal 
is not interested then you are not going to have a good program in 
that school. 

If the administrators are not interested, then you are not going to 
have good programs anywhere else. So, the line in the chain of com- 
mand is as straight as it is in any army process, because there arc such 
things as contracts and promotion. Our eacners are human. They 
would like to haw raises in salary. 

The school board time this past year, for example, was spent 00 
percent on busing issues. We were driven crazy by the different deci- 
sions by the nine "holy men" in Washington. One day we thought 
we are all right, and the next day a different decision came down and 
we had to change our quotas and arrange, rearrange that segment, and 
the third day another decision came down from the high courts and 
we had to change our decisions again, so that the school board time 
was taken up, 1 would say, 75 percent with busing, insurance, change 
orders on construction, construction sites, and they left the drug situa- 
tion, or the substance of this situation in my hands. 

Xow, I have found from long experience, first we started with a 
budget of $250,000 in the public schools, for instance, and then we 
came down to $150,000. Out of the $250,000 some was used for buy- 
ing kits for educating the teachers in special subjects, special teachers 
who were interested in subjects. 

Then we came down to $150,000. This year we have $127,000 for 
substance abuse and venereal disease. Of that $127,000,'half of it must 
go for salaries. 

The schools here have some highly trained consultants for each 
district. They have spent much time and money on training someone 
in each school who can call the consultant when r drug problem is 
involved. There is the fact that there is a family and arc we going to 
replace the family, should we replace the family. Personally, I believe 
wc have to, especially in a two-parent family, where both parents are 
working, I believe the school must step in. . 

I have long been -art-advocate of dormitory schools where the chil- 
dren on weekends, during the week can be guaranteed a place to sleep, 
at least one or two hot meals. I have long been an advocate of involun- 
tary commitment I have long been an advocate of peer group pressure 
programs, aud these peer pressure programs are the only thing that 
works. 
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I have tried everything, through trial and error, and I have come 
down to peer pressure programs outside of the schools domain. Under 
guided hands where youngsters can work on youngsters, and I believe 
this is a must I believe, some of you, I am sure you, remember back 
in 1951, 1952, our severe polio epidemics. When, as a physician I had 
charge of the polio cases, from the medical side, there was talk then, 
because it had assumed epidemic proportions, of closing schools, and 
we almost did. 

I believe these drug problems are severe enough to consider some- 
thing like that I believe very strongly that from these groups which 
people establish that we can have people in the schools, young people, 
who can- work with othfcr young people in the schools. 

And I know in the long run we are going to win this fight. But, I 
agree that this thing has reached epidemic proportions. Need I show 
you a woman, a mother from this area who brought down this box 
here. 

She was cleaning out her daughter's room, and her daughter had 
gone to camp, and in it is mescaline and marihuana, and a long list of 
her customers. I am going to turn it over to Mr. Tyler. This is a junior 
hiffh schooler, not high school. * 4 ; i7 . 

Now, when I say change the school programs, I mean by that when 
we did our studies at the methadone clinic whete we have processed 
hundreds of thousands of people, we did questionnaires on a 1-to-l 
basis. I am very much against questionnaires where you throw papers 
at kids in classrooms and they check or minus. Silly .'I feel a question- 
naire must be on a 1-to-l basis with an interviewer and a child at the 
same time to talk, and this is what we do. 

Now, I have found two things that stood out in our modified Min- 
nesota tests. Poredom, the kids are bored. They do not want to go to 
school, they are bored. 

How are we goin^ to change our curriculum? Certainly we must 
go— we will stay until after the third or fourth grade and 'then go to 
something similar to a college of fine arts where children can select 
courses and study— studies which they can pursue. Maybe we will get 
them interested m looking forward to going to school. 

I think the thing people forget is the age we live in. This is a social 
revolution, this is a moral revolution, and educators, administrators 
must realize this and change; because if they do not change, then 
chaos will result 

Just now one of the young people in one of our groups said to me 
if you do not have a buyer* who will the pusher sell to, and that is a 
very irnpo* ant statement. If you do not have a buyer, who will the 
pusher sell to? He will not have anybody to sell to. 

When I first opened my methadone clinic I started using the tablets, 
which I found to my dismay was the wrong thing to do because they 
were being diverted. As the methadone clinics are going now, with the 
use of the liquid, and the prohibition of the selling of methadone from 
anybody but a registered clinic, and a clinic should not be allowed to 
charge. 

There are a few individuals, small in number, who are making 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and there is a man in this com- 
munity who had a roll of 400 patients, and you could not get by the 

* cash register before you got your methadone. He was taking in $1,200 

; a day. 
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Now, multiply that by 365 and you will find how he bought a 
Cadillac El Dorado, lie cloes not have to eat in the Royal Castle. He 
can oat any place. Fortunately lie was stopped, and if you stop 
charging for the methadone, if the patients come in and arc com- 
mitted — this theory of you must give them to think they arc paying 
for something, otherwise they will not appreciate it, is wrong. You 
stop charging them and they will not persist. 

But, I repeat, my main thesis is tliat the schools, I do not believe, 
other than the teachers, are cognizant, or they do not want to see the 
extent of this problem. Too many reports reflect on the principal. If 
the principal wants to become a higher up in the bureaucratic hier- 
archy he has to have good reports. I am a firm believer that school 
board members shoula be rated, and if they are not good, get rid of 
them. I would not wait for years, and I think the same thing should 
apply to administrators of all t 4 - pes at all levels. We have got to teach 
our administrators that education nowadays is not the old-fashioned 
education. You cannot do it that way. 

You have got to consider the child as a whole. The grading lick 
scales for delinquency were based on academic backgrounds. They do 
not apply to drugs because drugs, of course, have crossed all thresholds 
to the highest income family you can think of. You cannot have scales. 

You can do this, though : I am a firm believer that a potential drop- 
out can be picked up in the first 2 years of school, and I think there 
must be a reason. I oelieve that every school should have hospital beds 
to which this young child can be referred, whether they are dealing 
with the hyperkinetic, the hyperergic, the hard of hearing, dyslexia, 
you will find it, you will find it early, and weed them out because these 
are your potential dropouts, and any dropout is a potential drug user. 

They tell me that in certain schools in this area the drug* users sit 
on one side, and the other side has the squares. I do not go along, I do 
not like testimonial stuff like I have seen some 12-year-old who has 
been shooting heroin for 6 years. Now, this is crap, thte is baloney. 
You do not go that way, you do not go that route. 

I am conceited enough to think that I know more about heroin And 
methadone than anybody in the South, and you do not go that route, 
absolutely not. 

And you must remember first that your teachers may be burdened 
with the curriculum and 40 3tudents. Now, how can you teach 40 stu- 
dents? You cannot do it. Federal aid must come in for teachers' salaries 
so they can be happy in their jobs, because if they are not happy, or 
they had a fight with their husband — there is a judge downtown who 
has some rectal difficulties and he walks in white-faced, everybody 
wants to skip that day because they know this bothers his decisions, 
and this is true in all areas of life — because if something is bothering 
you, and you are worrying about payments, you cannot give your 
full and true attention to the children. 

I want to just make a comment on private methadone clinics. Is this 
outside of the scope of the hearing? 

Chairman Pepper. No, indeed. Go ahead. 

Dr. Sheppard. They are treating 95 percent whites and 5 percent 
blacks. This is not true of St. Louis. Since June 1, we have admitted 
40 new patients, and the streets are running a little lye, and the stuff 
is dirty, and the kids are getting abscesses, and they are on the brink 
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of being destroyed because of the substances they have mixed with the 
heroin. 

Out of 40 new admissions during the month of June, we have had 
18 whites, 15 blacks, six Cubans, and one Mexican. And we have no 
support. Of the fourprograms run by the Archdiocese, I get a monthly 
check from the ABUD drive for $17,000. You compare that. It costs 
me $700 per person per year. It costs some of our other clinics $4,840 
per patient per year. Of course, we treat patients and we do not treat 
paper. There is a difference. 

Chairman Pepper. Doctor, you are not at the present getting any 
Federal funds for your program are you ? 

Dr. Sheppard. Not a penny. The first scintilla of help came this year 
from the U.S. Fund, which gave us $2,000 a month for 1 year. 

Chaiiman Pepper. Well, we have been assured by Mr. Paul Perito, 
who is the Deputy Director of the Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention in Washington, who visited us and was very much 
impressed by your dedication and your knowledge of the subject, that 
he was going to get some help from the Federal Government; and I 
do not know of anybody more entitled to it than you are. I certainly 
hope it will be forthcoming soon. 

Dr. Sheppard. I hope he put it in writing. 

Chairman Pepper. If he presses you too hard, I will help you. It 
will be forthcoming, and I think pretty soon. 

Doctor, what can be done if you had the authority to prescribe 
totally; what can be done to deal with this problem of drugs in the 
schools? You have already spoken about therapeutic programs, and we 
have been up to the Seed, and I have teen out to Concept House, and we 
have heard some stories about Self-Help. and Here's Help, and what 
others have done. If we were to say all right, the Federal, the State, 
and the local governments are prepared to cooperate in carrying out 
the program that the educational and medical authorities say are the 
best programs possible, what kind of a program should it lie? 

Dr. Sheppard. It would have to be anarchy. I was asked to teach a 
classroom teacher who sidestepped all of the bureaucratic steps and 
reported directly, reports directly 

Chairman Pepper. To whom? To whom, to the school board? 

Dr. Sheppard. To me. 

Chairman Pepper. To you? 

Dr. Sheppard. I had a hot line at the school board to report to me and 
so we had been out and got them over two programs equivalent to Seed. 
I cannot forget my training. For a long time I would not have re- 
covered had addicts worked in my program, and now we have four. T 
would not, and for simply the reason that I have treated too many of 
them after they have gotten off, and they have gotten hold of some 
money. And I have a double bank account.' for recovered addicts I have 
a double bank account two signatures, mine and theirs, because if the 
money there is available, or somebodv needs a tab of Demerol, or an 
ampule of Demerol, or something of that nature, it is pretty hard. 

T would get him into a program, not isolated in the sense of distance, 
but a separate program, equivalent to what they have in Lauderdale. 

jt tliere liave heen criticisms of tlie street program in Lauderdale, 
and I went up there as a skeptic a co»ple of months ago. I have been 
going up there religiously and I say you cannot argue with success. 
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And I saw in the range of four or five kids whom I have failed miser- 
ably, individually, and I went — a one-to-one basis does not work on 
these kids. Tt must be peer pressure, and it must be, youth working with 
youth. And everybody should be helped in that way. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, now, Doctor, yesterday we had representa- 
tives of several of these programs, and they are getting very little help. 
One of them, told us that they got a total of half of their money, al- 
together, from public sources' But. here you are, you have been doing 
very great work, and the Catholic Archbishop has been carrying it. 

Dr. Sheppard. The Archbishop and the Miami Dolphins. * 

Chairman Pepper. Well, we thank you and both of them. 

Dr. Sheppard. I hate to say because somebody would steal it away, 
but the Dolphins have been very good to us, very good to us financially, 
and so forth. They have given us two large donations of capital pro- 
ceeds of one of the exhibition games, and an individual check. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, we are pleased to hear that. It conforms to 
our own high esteem for Mr. Bobbins, who is with the Dolphins. We 
are very proud of them here in Miami. 

Doctor, the authorities at the Seed were telling us that they received 
about $177,000: they receive it from the OEO program from sometime 
ago. They have got several hundred students there. 

Dr. Sheppard. Yes; 146 of them from Dade County. 

Chairman Pepper. That is exactly what I was going to say, 146 were 
sent there primarily by the courts from Dade County. Now. we are not 
paying anything, Dade County is not paying anything to that agency 
for those students that they are taking care of up there. Neither is the 
State of Flori- la, and except in that OEO appropriation of $177,000 
b'om the Federal Government. 

Dr. Sheppard. Could I say that the redtape is that we have welfare 
patients and they cannot use the money at our clinic. If they want to, 
they could not charge it. They give what they can and we do not charge 
them. If they have a dollar or two, they will throw it in the kitty, but 
that is about, it. You cannot get it from welfare, and the same 'thin" 
applies up there. 

Now. T believe that in Dade County I have seen quite a few children 
during the course of the last month or two at the Seed, and I have sent 
three or four there because the basis, the secret of that program is this : 
Attitudinal change. And he has about 300 foster homes under his belt, 
so when the child comes there they do not go b' ck home. That is the 
secret. If there is a conflict between the parents and the child, they 
do not sro back home, they <zo to one of the good foster homes. T do not 
know. I do not think even Commissioner Swan 

Chairman Pepper. He testified before our committee yesterday. Go 
ahead. 

Dr. Sheppard. His girl went up there, and she was sent to one of the 
circuit, judge's home while he took the circuit judge's son into his own 
home. 

Now, I have quite a feeling for this program, and when T see a 
family— I saw the Swan family in chain style prepare 700 sairlwiches. 
They have no cook up there, and the parents, no matter where they live. 
Homestead, or Gables, or any place, they cook the meals for the kids 
and transport them. And this is quite a feat, to cook 700 meals, and 
know that 1 day an entire family prepares 700 sandwiches. 

82-401—72 10 
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Chairman Pepper. Well, Judge, Mr. Swan whom we all recognize 
as the foimer U.S. Commissioner for many years, told us a very 
dramatic story yesterday of his daughter, Kathleen being up there. 
I happened to meet Judge Swan the first visit that I made to the Seed, 
and i was surprised, and I said, "Ed, what are you doing here*'; and 
he said "Well, we brought our young girl, 16-year-old daughter here." 
And I heard later that she sat there that evening while I was there, very 
gloomy, and very hostile, and very unhappy. A few days later she was 
a new child, and he told our committee yesterday that he had a beauti- 
ful daughter, a happy home, and a happy family. That girl has been 
saved in that. 

Dr. Sheppard. Attitudinal change and love, because you cannot love 
anybody el&e until you love yourself a little bit. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, now, Doctor, you spoke about the desira- 
bility of the school separating those who are found to be abusers of 
drugs into some of these separate institutions. Now do the schools at 
the pi-eseut have any money to take care of the children that they would 
refer to such institutions? 

Dr. Sheppard. No. No, because we had to cut many teachers, we have 
cut off all of our full-time substitutes. We were in a deficit of about 
$23 to $25 million, and we had to cut programs like the pilot program 
which was for emotionally disturbed children, and we had to close 
.that down. 

We had one out here which was a disability school, and we had to 
c]o?e that down. And I think I would like to see Federal money come 
in for counselors and more psychologists. 

Chairman Pepper. The Federal and State governments and, of 
course, the local school board has appropriated millions of dollars for 
the educational programs throughout the country, bn f they have just 
not yet come to the awareness of the importance of this segment of the 
problem ; have they? 

Dr. Sheppard. I think that, as of a couple of weeks ago, they are 
Incoming more and more cognizant that we are dealing with something 
which you can almost, or which you should compare to a smallpox 
epidemic. You should compare this to a smallpox epidemic where you 
close all of the schools, or you would concentrate in areas involving 
both the family and the children. The administration is hamstrung, 
hamstrung. 

Chairman Pepper. Doctor^ another question: You said a while **iro, 
and I thought most interestingly, that in the first three grades of a 
child's school years you can detect whether or not that child is likely 
to become an antisocial person, or a school dropout, or criminal in 
later years. 

Now, if the defect of that child, if the defect is hearing or speech, or 
perhaps some other physical defect, it is obvious or it is determinable. 
There are programs for that, are there not, to help the handicapped? 

Dr. Sheppard. Yes. 

Chairman Pepper. But, that child that has some peculiar inadequacy 
to adapt, or to adjust, or to avoid becoming a dropout, and avoid 
becoming an antisocial individual, avoid becoming a criminal, we do 
not have any program to deal with that ; do we ? 

Dr. Sheppai.d. No, we need more psychologists, more counselors. It 
has been proven in New York City where they had a task force — and 
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1 know this only by reading — where a child was reported and seen by a 
full team of social workers, psychologists, and counselors within 24 
hours of reporting. When you reached December or January the 
waiting list for psychologists was as long as this table, and you wait 
your turn, and in the meanwhile you just twiddle your thumbs while 
the child goes on. The question is, the thing is, as I see it, one of the 
main things is we have got to get the boredom out of the classroom. 
We have to make the child interested in coming back to school and 
wanting to do his thing the way he wants it, and we have got to teach 
our administrators that this is the way to go. You cannot follow the old 
tactics. Puberty nowadays does not begin at 13, 14, or 15. In a girl, 
regardless of endocrines, puberty begins at 10, and boys I would say 

2 to 3 rears later. x\wareness of social facts happens much earlier to 
the girl than they do so the boy. 

For the same reason the more difficult person to take off heroin is 
the female. She is much more difficult, the female. 

Chairman Pepper. Doctor, 1 could inquire for a long, long time, but 
I would like to give my colleagues here a chance. 

Doctor, do you have an exhibit that you wish to present today? 

Mr. Phillips. Could we look at that exhibit, Doctor? 

Dr. Sheppard. Yesterday one of the mothers visited me, of a child 
who is in the high school in this area, and she was cleaning out her 
room. She was cleaning out the child's room and the child had gone to 
camp, and she found a list of children to whom she had sold drugs. 

She was a middle pusher, and I hate to apply the term pusher to a 
young child, but she was, and there were some marihuana cigarettes, 
and some mescaline, and ;i list of names and telephone numbers whom 
she could call. 

Chairman Pepper. How old was she? 

Dr. Sheppard. This child must have been about 12. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Mann, would you like to inquire ? 

Mr. Mann. I appreciate your delicacy in hestitating to refer to a 
student as a pusher, but in our hearings we have developed the fact 
that practically all of the drugs in the schools are being sold by other 
students. 

Dr. Sheppard. Yes. 

Mr. Mann. The pusher comes to the campus, or comes to the edge of 
the school grounds, or to the store across the street. We have failed to 
identify him, the pupil who has gone out and pushed the pusher, and 
got the drugs, and Drought them back to the school. 

In connection with your methadone clinic, do you have epileptic 
students? 

Dr. Sheppard. Yes. 

Mr. Mann. What type of performance are they demonstrating in 
school ? 

Dr. Sheppard. Poor in school. I would say they have been average 
students. Wc have quite a few leadmen in that case who did not make 
it in the college grade, and this is an escape. That was a mystery to 
me for a little while to understand. There ire quite a few sports people 
in our clinic, and they mode it at Drew High, let us say, and this is 
nothing against their mental capacity. 

Mr. Mann. You started to say poor. 

Dr. Sheppard. I meant poor m attendance. 
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Mr. Manx. This is what I meant 

Dr. Siieppard. The percentage of attrition in all methadone clinics 
is highest with the younger groups, unless yon have strong forces be- 
hind them like parents who will really stick to it. and you lose more in 
the first 8 weeks, and once you can keep them for S or 4 weeks, then 
you have a good, willing patient, let us say. 

I defined pusher. And in my definition of pusher, a real pusher is one 
who pushes for profit. You do not find that so much in the others. 
You find an area where that user of heroin is pushing for his own 
habit. 

Mr. Manx. Yes. T am very much interested in your suggestion that 
the teacher reporting system be improved. However, in our hearings 
today we have found very little evidence of encouragement by the 
school authorities to have the teachers report at all. 

Dr. Siieppard. Yes. I will buy that for the simple reason that it 
reflects on the higher ups in the schools and in the districts. 

Mr. Manx. And even in the guidance counseling area we found that 
those people, or the ones with whom we talked, felt no responsibility 
whatsoever for reporting evidence of drug use; no resp< i *ibility. 

D*. Siieppard 1 think that if the guidance counselors had a little 
more leeway, and knew the programs to which you could refer, and 
they are doing a lot of referring, they are doing it, a great deal of 
referring, and you meet a lot of parent resistance because the parent 
says it is not my child. My child does not use drugs, it cannot be. 

ilr. Maxx. I would like to go to the question of drug education pro- 
grams in the school, but I realize Mr. Kothstein is equally involved in - 
that with you." 

Dr. Siirppard. Yes. 

Mr. Maxn. So, I will resei*ve that. 

Dr. Siieppard. I would make one statement on that, and that is when 
I started in the schools I spent many thousands of dollars to buy kits 
and k*t? to show the plastic drugs, and I found kids who were buying 
these same drugs to see what they looked like, and how they felt to 
take then 1 , to I nave become very antiexposure, I do not believe in films. 
I do not believe in scare films, I do not believe in that sort of thing. 
Probably for the parents, yes; but I feel as I said, boredom in our 
testing was the problem, and the other thing was adventuresomeness. 

We have two big factors, boredom and adventuresomeness in our 
schools. 

Mr. Mann. Well, we certainly have had a similar reaction from the 
students with whom we have talked. They either tuin off the demon- 
stration, or they consider it grossly exaggerated, or it arouses their 
curiosity. 

Dr. Sheppard. It does arouse their curiosity. I wish there could be 
a moratorium on films and it is ridiculous, in some schools. The prin- 
cipal is the man vho is senior in the parish, and he does as he pleases, 
as it was, with reference only to his immediate supervisor, and you go 
into a school, and you speak to the principal, and he will say, "Well, 
yesterday I had a representative of law enforcement, I had a repre- 
sentative of the attorney's office, and they all spoke to the students." 

Well, this is nonesense, this is utt jr nonsense, because lectures, they 
are for the birds. These kids, they have, by the time they have reached 
the fifth grade, had so many lectures they could lecture to the lecturers. 
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Mr. Manx. I remembered with interest from one or more of these 
reports on the drug education system that there is a recognition of a 
need to teach positive values as we, I think, can see that Seed teaches. 
Certainly that is worth a try m the schools. 

Thank you* Doctor. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Keating. 

Mr. Keating. Yes. 

Doctor, do you believe that marihuana should be legalized * 
Dr. Sheppard. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Keating. Do you believe that schoolteachers or guidance coun- 
selors that cany that belief that marihuana should be legalized can 
properly counsel with a person having a drug problem, a student hav- 
ing a drug problem ? 

Dr. Sheppard. Absolutely not. Contract or no contract, I would 
throw them out. 

Mr. Keating. I think that is a good starting point. 

Dr. Sheppard. I hear these stories, Mr. Keating. I hear these stories 
where particularly when I went up to the Seed, when the question was 
asked how many of you children bought stuff from teachers, and now, 
J do not want to believe it, I do not want to believe it, the number of 
hands raised. I just do not want to believe it, but a number of hands 
were raised, and a number of hands were raised when they asked the 
question* "Do you buy stuff from law enforcement officers ?" * 

It is difficult for me because I have worked with law enforcement 
officers. 

Mr. Keating. We were there the other evening, Doctor, and I think 
the question was asked, how many of you smoked with teachers, and I 
guess that bothers me more. I cannot believe either that there is a 
significant number of teachers who are actually selling it 

I would rather think, without knowing, that it is a smaller per- 
centage, but I think those who smoke with the kids, and there were 
quite a few hands that were raised in response to that question, that 
frightens me because it then appears to be more the thing to do, the 
norm. ' 

Another question was asked, and I am sure some of the same ques- 
tions, How many of you started with marihuaiia or pot?" and almost 
without exceptions the hands went up. Is this part of the reason that 
you are against the legalization of marihuana? 

Dr. Sheppard. The only reason I am against the legalization of 
marihuana is because if you read the medical journals instead of the 
newspapers, where most information is secured, if you read the medi- 
cal journals, the pathology of marihuana smoking is becoming strong 
and stronger as it affects particularly the electroencephalogram This 
has been demonstrated very strongly in the last few months. 

You must remember that wo have battled with alcohol for 100 years, 
and we know about alcohol, we know about the cause of cirrhosis of 
the liver, polyneurhitis and all of those things, but we are for the first 
time, we have in the last year or two been able to extract the THC 
which is a psychotropic factor in marihuana, and for the first time 
you can give measured dosee and see the reaction, both on the brain, 
and on the endocrine system. 

You ask anybody who has been on a binge of marihuana and thev 
get what the kids call either the gluoh or the muches. 
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Mr. Keating. Can you explain that, please? Could you define those 
terms, please? 

Dr. Sheppard. They have to eat because the marihuana destroys 
their muches. 
Mr. Keating. That is the gluch. 

Dr. Sheppard. Muches and the gluch are the same thing. That is 
why the sundry shops and hamburger joints are filled on a Friday and 
Saturday night, because these kids have to eat to bring back the blood 
sugar. A diabetic taking hallucinogen can go into a coma because 
of what the hallucinogen does to the blood sugar. 

Mr. Keating. Do you have an opinion. Doctor, on what motivates 
people who want to legalize marihuana? I do not see the big profit in 
it for them. 

Dr. Sheppard. I think that the people who want tolcgalizc mari- 
huana have problems, and problems of their own, and they use mari- 
huana as an escape. I do not believe, and it has been shown conclusive- 
ly, that you can create better, that you can write better, that you can 
sing better when you a r c under the influence of marihuana. I cannot 
buy that. I do not think they are creating better. 

feut, you take somebody on a speed trip, an artist,, and ask him to 
draw, and when lie is coming down— or under a hallucinogen and ask 
him to draw, and he is coming down — and wakes up in the morning, 
and you show him what he drew and he will tell you that he did not 
draw that. 

You cannot compose better and you cannot draw better. And while 
I think of it, I think you jw«t mentioned the word "alcohol.'' Thi« is 
almost as bad a problem in these kids. These cheap wines that arc 
being sold in the stores, Ballyhiglu Apple, they can send an adult in 
to buy them a couple of bottles of wine, a bottle of wine and half a 
cigarette of marihuana will start them floating. . 

Mr. Keating. Doctor, I would have to say that one significant fac- 
tor, and there arc quite a few on this trip that Chairman Pepper has 
arranged for us in these discussions 

Dr. Sheppard. Watch out for that word "trip," Mr. Keating. 

Mr. Keating. I stand corrected. Let me say that Dr. Pepper — Dr. 
Pepper — I will go out the door and come back in. 

Chairman Pepper has arranged these hearings, and as a new Mem- 
ber of Congress I would like to reiterate the affection I have for him 
as chairman of this committee, and the deep interest he has taken 
in this problem, and the insight he has provided for me on the select 
committee ; and that is coming from the other side of the aisle, by the 
way. I am pleased with that, and I think the chance to talk to you 
makes it, and people like you makes it, very valuable, but, I think if 
there is one of many significant factors I have run across in the testi- 
mony it has been the alcohol, and that kind of surprised me a little 
bit, that the young kids were drinking as much as they were at such 
an early age. 

And it prompted me to inquire whether that was the first step, rath- 
er than marihuana. 

Dr. Sheppard. Some of them are afraid of scaring them off drugs 
or alcohol, and I do not know which is the worst evil, because the 
cheap wines, the Pineapple or Ballyhigh, or I will ask the kids in the 
back what the new ones are— they can tell me— those are being con- 
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sinned in great portions on the weekends because you can give any 
adult a dollar and he will go in and buy it for you. 

Mr. Keating. Will we really ever develop a drug-free atmosphere 
within the schools without the complete cooperation of the administra- 
tors in the school system, the boards of education, and the parents? 

Dr. Sheppard. No*, sir; no, sir. 

Mr. Keating. They must give support to the teachers in the class- 
room. 

Dr. Sheppard. They must support the teachers. 
Mr. Keating. And the teachers must report. 

Dr. Sheppard. The teachers should report, and not be afraid to re- 
port. 1 think too often they are afraid to report. 

Mr. Keating. Is that not a lack of support from the other echelons 
within the school system? 

Dr. Sheppard. I believe that Mr. Iiothstein probably disagrees with 
mo, but I believe that the upper echelon is — with a structure such as 
this, with numbers, performance of teachers l>eing rated, performances 
of principal educators, forgetting that we're in a new era, our whole 
educational system must be overturned, in my opinion. 

Mr. Keating. Xow, earlier. Doctor, you mentioned that peer pres- 
sure is the most significant factor in overcoming this problem. You 
mentioned that 1 to 1 does not work too much. Are you indicating that 
the psychiatrists and the psychologists within this" age group are not 
as effective, as let us say. a Seed program ? 

Dr. Sheppard. I do hot think they are, really. I have had that battle, 
myself. T spent a year in psychiatry. I do not think T would undertake 
to teach one — I sny they are important, but which came first, the psy- 
chotic, the psychotic of the dru^r? That is hard to say, because there 
have been many studies which indicate that people/who have been 
on speed trips actually behave like schizophrenics, and arc admitted 
into institutions. 

It is like the toxicity which comes on when you smoke the Vietnam 
gl ass for the first time. 

It will blow the top of your head off if you are not an experienced 
smoker. I mean, this Minnesota green stuff, there are all grades, there 
are different grades. 

Mr. Keating. One more comment I would like to make, and I guess 
it is the only point in your testimony I would find some disagreement 
with, and that really only by implication, vou indicated that the teach- 
ers in the schools may make one-third of what a plumber or an elec- 
trician makes, and I have heard this used so many times, and I feel that 
I must coine to the aid of the plumbers and the* electricians, because I 
feel that that if an honorable profession. 

Dr. Sheppard. I do, too. 

Mr. Keating. And I think we develop within some students the idea 
that maybe they should not go into uiis field because we constantly 
use that comparison. And I think that vocational training and educa- 
tion has a real place in our society, and i .*cl that we, by implica- 
tion, say this really is not a great* profess: /n, and when we use that 
comparison we do this. I just wanted to mfJce that comment to you, 
Doctor. 

Dr. Sheppard. I agree. 
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I just want to say this. That I have neglected the family unit, I have 
neglected to mention that, and we should stress it a little bit because 
without the family unit it is of no avail to work with any child. And I 
say this: It takes 3 years to become a phimljer, it takes 4 years to be- 
come an electrician. It takes $4, or $2 less, and you become a parent. 

Mr. Keating. What a tremendous responsibility. And, Doctor, I 
am very much impressed with your testimony. I agree with so much 
of what you said, especially the final thought about the family, which 
is the core of our society and must be preserved. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Pepper. Thank you very much, Mr. Keating. I appreci- 
ate vonr quest ioni ng. 

Mr. Range!. 

Mr. Raxciki* Thank yon. Air. Chairman. 

Doctor, it is a pleasure to hear your testimony. I represent the cen- 
tral Harlem area in New York City, and the sad part of it 

Dr. Siiepp.\rd. That is where I come from. 
Mr. Ran'okl. Central Harlem? 
Dr. Sheppard. Morningside Park. 
Mr. Raxoel. I know it. Right. 

Dr. Sheppard. When I lived in Xew York, I lived for a while in • 
Morningside Park. 

Mr. Raxgfx. Well, I will go home with you. I think the sad point 
is that we laymen may expect too much from the medical profession. 
I think, in the area of drug addiction. The testimony reveals that we 
do not have the answers, so I will just confine myself to the Seed pro- 
gram, because like you I was a skeptic, and I did go to the pla^e, and 
I am convinced that whatever Mr. Barker is doing, he is doing it well. 

My problem is that whenever I ask the participants or Mr. Barker 
questions as to what makes it work, sometimes the language is what 
you said, attitudinal changes. And the fact that the person is trans- 
ferred out of the home setting. But you testified, and my colleairue, 
Mr. Keating, was saying that one did not want to believe all of the 
hands that were raised related to teachers being involved, related to 
policemen being involved. 

I certainly was shocked to find out that anybody was alive in Miami 
after I asked how many friends of yours died from overdoses; every- 
one's hand went up. And it seems to me that if, in fact, as the kids 
say that not being a part of the squares, if this is an elite group to join 
or to be with — the people doing the "in" things — that if I were a 
youngster here I would want to become a part of the Seed whether 
I was on dope or not. 

Now, if that is so, then it might allow one to exaggemte his experi- 
ence at Seed. 

Dr. Sheppard. Seed is a status symbol now. Seed is a status symbol, 
I mean, with kids. You see, "I am a graduate of the Seed and,' there- 
fore, come to me with your problems." 

Mr. Rangkl. Well/will it logically follow that if you were a mem- 
ber of this closed fratemitv of Seed that you might exaggerate your 
experiences with drugs while you are participating? 

Dr. Sheppard. I think there is some exaggeration, yes. 

Mr. Rangei,. Yet I do not. know what was done for this congres- 
sional committee by Mr. Barker when we visited, what was formally 
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done in this so-culled rap session as compared to what is normally 
done. 

Dr. Sheppard. No. Yon cannot set in. 
Mr. Rangel. Can you get in? 
Dr. Sheppard. No. 

Mr. Raxgbl. So, we do not know how much is programed and how 
much is really 

Dr. Sheppard. I can tell you that half, that I know they have rap 
sessions contipually, and that they meet en masse, and then part, of 
the time the boys meet with the boys and part of the time the girls get 
together. 

As to the individual program, I sent one of my boys who works with 
me np there, and he cannot get in. 

Mr. Raxgkl. But, Doctor, what I am talking about is when a legisla- 
ti vi> committee visits a penal institution, the warden knows we are com- 
ing, everybody in the prison knows, and everybody and everything is 
going to ho all right And somehow I got the impression in visiting 
the Seed that every answer we wanted was given in such an automatic 
way that I left with the feeling that it certainly was a successful pro- 
gi-am, but the responses were just, coming one right after another, so 
that everyone was happy, everyone loved each other, everyone loved us. 

They sang the "Rattle Hymii of the Republic" three times, and I just 
could not believe that people with problems could be that happy. 

Dr. Sheppard. I think they are floating. They are floating. I agree 
with you on some of the doubt. I share the doubts. I certainly share 
thorn: I have full faith and confidence in the end product of what I 
see. because I have no hesitancy in saying that I spw at least four chil- 
dren up there with whom I had failed in my program, and they were 
not only in Seed, but doing well. 

Whatever kind of Pied Piper tactics they used, I do not know, but 
T see the end product. 

Mr. Rangel. But you are saying with all of your medical, legal, and 
other experiences in this specific area, that with all of the doubt, or 
the limited doubt, you haVe about Seed, that this type of program is 
the best, we can have ? 

Dr. Sheppard. I say peer pressure. 

Mr. Rangel. Is that not what we are talking about with Seed? 
Dr. Sheppard. Peer prcssum. 

Now. the question in my mind is does peer pressure work better with 
the graduates of the group, or does it work better if you bring in peo- 
ple with more background psychologically. And the next question in 
my mind that sort, of is sitting in the background. I think they are 
opening up mop to youngsters their own age, provided they have been 
trained and guided. They will open up more. 

Mr. Murphy. You are saying, if I understand you correctly, that the 
I>est solution at this time is having the peers of those who are drug 
abusers actually working with these people rather than having pro- 
fessional people assist in this area? 

Dr. Sheppard. Absolutely, 

Mr. Ranoei,. My last question, Doctor: Do you believe that a factor 
which attracts so many youngsters to marihuana is the fact that it is 
illegal and antiestablishment? 
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Dr. Sheppard. Yes, yes; that is an expression of their rebellion 
against parents. This is, I hate my parents, or they sire dedicated 
against parent, against authority, and this is one way. ihc way I used 
to sneak around and smoke cornhusks, or pick up butts and roll them 
together. This was against authority. 

Mr. Raxoel. I wish you could come back home with me because we 
really need you there. Thank you very much. 

Ch-.thinan Pepper. If my colleague would allow me to interrupt just 
a minute. Dr. Sheppard, I saw another example of this group peer 
therapy at the Redwing, Minn., institution where juveniles are con- 
fined for felonies, bank robbcrw and all sorts of things. 

That institution wa< so bad under the management previous to this 
peer therapy being installed that the citizenry m the area revolted 
;i gainst a number of students who broke out and robI>ed and stole and 
committed other offenses in the neighlx>rhood. and brought the Gov- 
ernor of the State and the head of the correctional institution down 
there to answer to them as to whether they were going to do something 
about that institution. 

And then they protested. And the University of Minnesota helped 
to have a correctional professional from Kentucky, who was put in 
charge of the pi ogium come, and he installed the peer therapv kind 
of program. 

The students are in houses, 30 at a time, and their groups are divided 
up into 10. They work with one another and they have had phenome- 
nal results. 

The same principles were applied to those boys who were out of 
school and had been to a judge and were guilty of a felony and com- 
mitted by the court. 

Excuse me. I did not mean to delay Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Doctcr, since our investigation has begun, with our travels to New 
York, and now to Florida, and I think we are going to San Francisco 
and Chicago, the one thing that becomes obvious to ine is that there is 
no one way to handle this drug problem. I think the word is •'multi- 
modality." I saw with Seed yesterdav that these youngsters respond 
seemingly with love and a lack of boredom. 

They seemed enthused: they were involved; and maybe this is the 
key. When you spoke of boredom, we found this to be a very import- 
ant element in Vietnam as far as the young people turning to drugs. 
I wonder if you could jjive us some reason, based on your experience, 
for th is boredom. What is it today ? 

The youngsters seem to have everything they want and perhaps 
that is the problem ; they have nothing to work for. 

Dr. Sheppakd. They have too much. They flip on a switch and they 
can watch the boob tube. They get money to go to a movie. They h*ve 
to have wheels. They work their heads off to have wheels, and^this is 
a very mobile society. And excitement, and challenge, and the things 
they read in the paper, the things going on, and they read this through 
the mass media, these arc all, these arc are all things that I think are 
exciting to them, because children have a tendency to build up an 
image, and they work up to that image. 

This a psychological fact that is true. They work up to that imago 
that they nave built, and they are going to go through with it. 
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Mr. Murphy. I see a group of youngsters sitting in the back of the 
hall today, are they all from the Seed program ? 

Dr. Sheppard. No, they are with me. Thev are in one of my 
programs. 

Mr. Murphy. These young boys and girls in their testimony said 
that they were not going to believe anybody who would come into the 
schools and talk to them about the dangers of drugs. They said that 
when they got someone backing up your theory of the peer pressure 
group and when they would be addressed by someone from their own 
age group, only then would they listen. 

I am wondering, as a parent, and I see a number of people out here 
today who T imagine are parents, what would your advice be to par- 
ents, based on your experience in this field? What do von tell parents 
to look for in their children to prevent this? What can they do? 

Dr. Sheppard. I tell them first to throw their flashlights awav. be- 
cause the modern parent meets his child at the door, and starts'look- 
ing at his pupils to see if they are dilated or whatever, and I tell them 
to have faith, set an example, family unity. 

About 80 percent of mv cases at the, methadone cimic come from 
broken homes, or homes that should h* broken. And the secret of the 
whole thing that we have, the secret is family. The background or 
foundation on which you must build is familv structure and familv 
unity. 

Mr. Murphy. Commissioner Swan mentioned yesterdav, when re- 
ferring to his daughter, and you could see the love he feels for her in 
his eyes, that he had a "new girl" as a result of her experience in the 
Seed program. 

Dr. Sheppard. She was one of my failures. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, one of the things he brought out, though, was 
that when he meets his associates, they come up and put their arms 
around him and say they are sorry to hear about his daughter. His 
daughter tells him that these same fellows who are commiserating 
with him aiso have children who are involved with drugs, but do not 
know it. There seems to be, and I found this true when I returned from 
Vietnam, there seems to be a reluctance or a refusal on the part, of the 
establishment, the people of your generation, to acknowledge the depth 
of the problem. 

We came back from Vietnam saying we thought there were anv- 
where from 10 to 15 percent of the boys there who were on heroin, who 
were using or were experimenting with heroin. There was a great 
cry that this sort of information jeopardized the ex-GI's job chances. 
When we got back to the States there was a complete refusal, a shut- 
ting of minds and eyes to a program of rehabilitation. 

Tn fact, a subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee, dealing 
with this problem, had the title of "Subcommittee on Alleged Drug 
Abuse in the Armed Services." A couple of months ago that name was 
changed. 

We were told several times yesterday of the percentage of young- 
sters who are experimenting with drugs. The figures that were re- 
peated were from 70 to 75 to 85 percent. And ye* the establishment 
and the teachers and the members of the board come in and say no, 
the problem is not that bad. 
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I think, No. 1. we have to come to grips with the knowledge that we 
do have an epidemic. 
Dr. Sheppard. Absolutely. 

Mr. Murphy. I think the first step in diagnosing and treating a 
disease is acknowledging you have it. Do you agree with that? 
Dr. Sheppard. Absolutely. 

Mr. Murphy. What is this refusal on the part of the people to rec- 
ognize and acknowledge it 

Dr. Sheppard. Because they feel it reflects on them as parents. It 
reflects on something they are doing which is not right, and the chil- 
dren they have last, contact with, the kids, there is no communication, 
and this is the escape of the youngsters. This is a reflection on them- 
selves. That is why they will not accept it. 

Mr. Rang el. But this is done subconsciously ; is it not ? 

Dr. Sheppard. Yes. Yes. 

Mr. Raxgel. No one who has actually lost his child or knows he is 
an addict runs around and says he is not addicted ? 

Dr. Sheppard. I would say 05 percent of the cases. If I told you 
yesterday or the day befoVe— I forget when I have my modical hours 
at night— I had a girl brought in who was almost 8 months pregnant, 
and her mother just found out about it, a 17-year-old girl. Her mother 
just found out about it. There is something missing. 

Mr. Ranoel. Well, you know, we have been to the schools in New 
York City. Mrs. Rose Shapiro, whom you probably know well, was 
chairman of our board of education for 10 years, and she gave the 
same testimony you did, that they were so busy with salaries and pen- 
sions and decentralization that they just never got around to even 
thinking about drugs. 

r And the question which bothers Congressman Murphy and myself 
is: Are we saying that the teachers ana the parents are deliberately 
because of their egos, running away from the problem, or are we say- 
ing that they have some psychological block they cannot face up to? 

Dr. Sheppard. I would exclude, the teachers, and I would say the 
parents have the block. The parents have the block. They will not ad- 
mit it. They do not want to admit it. They do not want to say it, they 
say it cannot happen to me, as I come home every day with a good pay- 
check, and I put steaks on the table three times a week, and that sort of 
routine, and I have been a good parent. 

We go on var ition. 

Mr. Rangel. And the teachers do not want to get involved because 
it affects the prestige of the school and the profession ? 

Dr. Sheppard. I think the teachers do not want to get involved — I 
think they want to get involved if they had more range to be involved. 

Mr. Murphy. Doctor, one of the conclusions yesterday which was 
brought up by these youngsters is that there should be more discipline 
in the schools. These kids are really looking for some definite lines 
which they can go up to but cannot cross. 

And as one child put it, they keep pushing the line, keep pushing 
the teacher, keep pushing the school and the principal. Do you find 
that to be true? 

Dr. Sheppard. Absolutely. They will test out anybody, and the same 
thing, the trouble nowadays that since the time the child was born, 
the parent has not done a darned thing except feed it, and clothe it, 
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and acknowledge its presence. Maybe take it to church on Sundav and 
then all of the -sudden, at the age of 14 when they have never, never 
exercised any authority on the child, they start to step on his neck, 
and that is the end of it, they are not going to buy it because the parents 
have not been any authority, have not shown any, but they must. 

The time to start is when they are born. I used to raise dogs, and if 
the puppies did not respond they got a whack on their tail. 

Now, that is against permissiveness; that is against that. 

Mr. Murpry. Would you favor some type of discipline and punish- 
ment a little more severe than we now* entertain in the schools? 

Dr. Sheppard. I favor punishment, I favor discipline, let me use 
that word, I favor strong discipline. I do not want to regiment the 
schools, but I sure favor discipline. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, Doctor, I think that the people in the Miami 
area are indeed fortunate to have a man of your wisdom and foresight 
involved and they are also fortunate in having two Congressmen with 
whom I am pleased to serve. 

1 went back to my hotel room and watched the TV news broadcast 
telling about three men who were caught in Gainesville with $3 mil- 
lion worth of pure heroin from Thailand. It is through Mr. FascelPs 
efforts, I would like to tell the gentlemen of the press here, and the 
ladies and gentlemen here, that we on the Foreign Affairs Committee 
passed an amendment giving the President of the United States the 
power to cut off any type of military, foreign, and agricultural aid to 
that country until it starts taking some serious steps to curtail the flow 
of heroin from its shores. 

Because Dan would not tell it himself, I want you all here to know 
that Congressman Fascell led the fight on the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee for this amendment. 

And I thank you again, Doctor. 

Dr. Sheppard. You know, I hear lots of stories about smuggling, and 
I could end my testimony by telling you of my experiences. In my 
first clinic that I had I had about four or six young girls whose only 
qualification was that they were flat chested', and they used to fly 
between here and Miami, between Miami and New York, and when 
they came back from New York they were like Mae West. 

That is how difficult the smuggling problem is. 

Mr. Murphy. Again, it is only one approach in trying to stop it from 
getting into this country. I have been there and have asked them to help 
us with the problem that is particularly troublesome to the United 
States. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Fascell, would you like to inquire? 

Mr. Fascell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I really would. 

First let me thank Congressman Murphv because actually hi ? leader- 
ship is what started this whole thing on the international drug traffic, 
and all of us were glad to ioin in. 

Doctor, I could not help but draw some relationships here^Attitu- 
dmal change is one of the if not the most difficult thing to accomplish 
in a human being The external inputs to an individual are so great 
that they are probably beyond the family, beyond the church, and 
nevond school to overcome or neutralize. 

Mr. Rothstein. They would not be on the peers, though. 
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Mr. Fascell. I r.m a layman. I am listening to you experts. I do. 
not know yet about the peer group concept. I am not sure about group 
therapy in the drug field and will not be until I have had a better 
chance to evaluate the results. I am perfectly willing to be guided by 
an expert's testimony like Dr. Sheppard who says he is guided by the 
results. OK, and I will be, too, until I have a better chance as a layman 
to evaluate the substance of the program. 

But, VD has been an epidemic for centuries. We have irot the same, 
it seems to me, core problem That is individual attitude change and 
pressure of external forces. We have not eliminated VD or alcoholism. 
One is basically secretive; the other is basically expend, yet the prob- 
lem remains. 

Have we used the same systems in relation to these problems? Ha9 
this approach— peer group concept— been tried and has it produced 
effective results in dealing with VD and alcoholism? Don't the same 
attitudinal patterns apply the same in all cases of drugs, VD, and 
alcoholism? 

Dr. Sheppard. My answer to that would be that I would like to see 
a family unit where the attitudinal changes did not have to take 
place. I would like to see a family where it does not make anv difference 
whether the parent spends all day, because it is the quality not the 
quantity of hours you are spending with the kid. It does not make any 
difference. It should be this before it is necessary to have any attitudi- 
nal changes. 

Mr. Fascell. This is what worries me, Doctor. Here I agree with 
you. We all want to help. Here is a congressional committee devoting 
a great deal of time to the problem. The Congress is, also. We are talk- 
ing about a tremendous amount of money, a national program, and a 
national commitment. We are willing to do all this, but are we just 
treating the symptom and not the cause? 

If we must treat the symptom, because that is all we can do, we will 
have to pay the money, build the institutions, get the professionals, and 
do whatever is required, obviously. But, unless we deal with the cause, 
unless we find the cause and are able to deal with it, are we not really 
doing nothing? 

Dr. Sheppard. Well, I have to make one disagreement there. I refer 
again, I mentioned polio. We treated polio while we sought the cause. 

Mr. Fascell. Doctor, that was different, though, there was a dif- 
ference. 

Dr. Sheppard. Why are these kids turning on? That is the big ques- 
tion. Now, if vou know the x factor, and Gold, Wise, and Lander, 
who are probably the greatest authorities in the countrv on methadone, 
in the countrv, Gold, and Wise, and Lander believe that dru<r addiction 
is a metabolic disorder. They still think that. I forget which one ia 
the male, and the female. They are husband and wife. 

Chairman Pepper. Gold, Dr. Gold is the husband. 

Dr. Sheppard. Dr. Gold believes that heroin addiction is a metabolic 
disorder, and lie is still working on it, and that is how we came to use 
methadone. 

I say that we do have a sickness wMch we have to treat, and all 1 
multimodalities— I do not say the Sesd is the answer, the final answer, 
but I say that we do have the illness, and we must get the penicillin 
ready. I wish I had a penicillin shot that would stop all of this. 
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Mr. Fascell. Well, Doctor. I certainly agree with you. I am strug- 
gling with, for example, change in curriculum. I can see the need to 
change the whole concept of the educational system, for example, and 
instead of the three R's it ought to be the six R s that Mr. Rothstein 
is going to tell us about, or whatever. 

But, I am not sure that gets at the problem, either. I am for 
changing the curriculum, And updating it and making it what children 
are really interested in. And if that bears on the drug problem, so 
much the better, you know. The concept of the educational system 
obviously needs some updating. I think we could all agree with that. 

I just do not see how, on the basis of a national commitment, even 
with a multifaceted program, that we are really getting at the root 
cause of the problem. That is the thing that disturbs ine. I do not 
know whether it is our society, urban living, or what. 

Mr. Rothstein. Could I add an aside to that, Mr. Fascell? When 
you look at our schools, each school is a minature society. It is a mirror 
of the values and standards and actions of that school community 
and of society at large. You could not cut the school out of this matrix^ 
You are looking at a mirror and whatever you see, positive or negative, 
in that school reflects society at large. 

Dr. Siikppari). I think, too, Congressman, that a great deal of work 
is being: done on cause action. It is not embellished because it is not 
so much less but there is a great deal of study being done on the cause 
very much. ' 

Mr. Fascell. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for letting me 
inquire. s 

Chairman Pepper. Thank you. We are happy to have you. Doctor, 
there are two things. One I failed to ask you is what, if anything 
the board of public instruction of Dade County, Fla., has done by way 
of laving down policy or emanating policy with respect to this drug 
problem m the schools, or have you left that to the administratoral 

Dr. &HEPPAKD. I did not quite follow you. 

Chairman Pepper. I ask what policies has the school board adopted : 
Have you adopted any policies definitely that vou would ask the ad- 
ministrators to observe in respect to this drug problem, or have vou 
left that as matters for the administrators, the administrative 
autJiority * 

Dr. Sheppard. Mainly to the administration, but the other members 
or the board have turned the whole question of substance abuse over 
to me to deal with the administration through Mr. Rothstein who 
represents one of the subdivisions. ' 

Chairman Pepper. Have you provided guidelines that vou expected 
them to follow in dealing with this problem, coming from the board? 

Dr. bHKPPARn. I think I have. I have tried. I believe that Mr. Roth- 
stein has consulted with me on every proper position that has come 
before him. Let us say we have reviewed and destroyed many films and 
discouraged many, many speakei-s, and this sort of thing ' 

Chairman Pepper. Doctor, speaking about the authority of the board, 
have you asked the administrative personnel to allow a break in this 
chain of command that we heard about a while ago as being desirable 
so that any principal or any teacher could contact you directly if he 
or she wanted to do something relative to the drug problem? 
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Dr. Sheppard. Gentlemen, Mr. Rothstein has the information on 
that. 

Chaimmn Pepper, The committee has notcii with pleasure that you 
have a number of your young people that you have identified as being 
people with whom you have worked. Would you like to prcscnt them 
or have thein say anything, or tell us anything about them ? We would 
be glad to have you do whatever you would like. 

We are pleased to have them come here today. 

Dr. Sheppard. Their leader is here with them. They arc going to 
hang around all day. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, we arc delighted to have them, and they 
are refreshing, and they all seem to be bright-eyed, and it looks like 
you arc doing a good job with them. 

Thank you very much, Doctor, and you may wait here at your 
plcasurc. We know you have many things to do, and we want to thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Raxgel. I am sorry to interrupt, Mr. Chainnan, but I just had 
a letter given to me which had been addressed to Dr. Sheppard by 
Mr. Burt who testified here earlier this week before us in connection 
with a research project that he was conducting for the Urban Institute. 

Mr. Rothstein. I will address my remarks to that. 

Mr. Raxgel. You are familiar with this? 

Mr. Rothsteix. We have discussed it. 

Mr. Raxgel, I see. Well, the committee was left with the impression 
that the survey was completed without the inclusion of drug abuse 
in the school population because of a lack of cooperation between the 
board, or the board and at the board of public instructions. At the 
time he said that he had written to the board and that he still was 
unable to get that cooperation. 

Someone representing the board, whom I do not sec here today, 
denied that such a communication — Miss Miller, I believe — had ever 
come to the attention of the board. Now, I have a copy of the letter 
that was sent to you, I assume in your position as a board member. 

Dr. Sheppard. Yes. 

Mr. Rothsteix. I will review the chain of circumstances there. 
Mr. Raxgel. OK. Fine. 

Dr. Sheppard. We have discussed this, and I can give you the re- 
sponse why this occurred. This was presented to the administration 
and to other board members. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, Doctor, does the board contemplate now 
having any survey made in the school system as to how serious the 
problem is? 

Dr. Sheppard. It depends upon who does it. 

Mr. Piitllipb. Doctor, would you say an outside agency is of 
valuable assistance to you people on the board, especially if you are 
having trouble with yo\ir administration responding to your request? 

Dr. Shepparl. I think an outside agency could help ; yes. 

Mr. Phillips. Doctor, have you been advised they have conducted 
an in-houre survey that concluded that the drug situation is a wide- 
spread problem and is growing worse in the schools of Dade County? 
Have you been advised of that ? 

Dr. Sheppard. I have been advised of some of those acts; yes. 
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Mr. Phillips. Have you advised the other member of the \mm\ of 
those facts ! 
Dr. Siikppakd. Yes. 

Mr. Phillips. And has the hoard, itself, held a meeting in relation 
to this particular problem ? 

Dr. SiiKH'AKi). Not strictly on that, not strictly on that, but it has 
been brought to the attention of the board many times. 

Mr. Phillips. And what action has the board taken in relation with 
these facts that are brought to their attention ? 

Dr. Siikppahd, The action of the board has been to turn it over to 
me, to allocate the money to me to fight the problem. 

Mr. Phillips. Well, have you issued a policy statement, at all* 
You have issued no guidelines to the teachers, you liave issued no circu- 
lars or directions { 

Dr. Siibppam). We have. 

Mr. Phillips. You have? 

Dr. SiiEPPARD, Yes. 

Statement of Hy Rothstein 

Mr. Rotijsteix, If you recall, Mr. Phillips, this survey was taken 
in the spring of 1972, just recently, and the findings were just released 
concerning that particular report 

Mr. Phillips. What were they repressed for * 

Mr. Rothstein. Dr. Sheppard was notified apjproximately a month 
airo about tins, and we were talking about a time difference of oh. 
about a month. 

Mr. Phillips. The board has only had this information for a 
month { 

Mr. Rothstein. These are very recent findings. 
Mr. Phillips. Thank you. 

Chairman Pepper. You will go into this matter, Mr. Rothstein ? 
Mr. Ron istkix. Yes : I will go into it at a later time. 
Chairman Pepper. Before we start with Mr. Rothstein, we will take 
a 5-mimite recess for the accommodation of the reporter. 
Thank you again. Dr. Sheppard. [ Applause.! 
(A brief recess was taken.) 

Chairman Pepper. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Phillips, will vou inouire. 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Rothstein, I believe you have some prepared 
remarks you would like to give? 

Mr. Rothstein. Before beginning my presentation, I would like 
to respond to some of the remarks that have been made during the 
past week. I respect fully the interest and the concern of the dis- 
tinguished members of this committee for drug involved school-age 
children and would briefly like to outline what we have done. 

Since the 1970-71 school year, the members of the Dade County 
School Board, under the constant leadership of Dr. Ben Sheppard, 
have attempted to deal with this problem by appwpriatinir nearlv 
a half a million dollars for planning and implementing educational 
programs in drug abuse prevention. "As a result, thousands of pieces 
of literature and curricula materials have been distributed to support 
school instructional programs. 
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Hundreds of teachers have l>een trained in all types of approaches 
and techniques and have been utilized from rock bands, sensitivity 
training, and rap rooms. 

In addition, student-parent community resources people and repre- 
sentatives from the various rehabilitation agencies have been involved 
in the educational and training program. 

During the 1072-73 school year, we intend to attack this problem 
on three fronts. The informational approach, which includes instruc- 
tion in the psychological, physiological, medical, and social aspects 
of drug abuse; the process approach, which involves youngsters in role 
playing, interaction, and peer influencing, and the activities approach, 
which assists schools in expanding their enrollment in extracurricular 
activities, in cultural and athletic disciplines. 

Once again, as an educator, a taxpayer, a parent, and a member of 
this community, and a citizen of this country, I take exception to the 
inferences that the Dade County public schoof system has not attempted 
to deal with this problem. 

The effectiveness of our programs, and the use of the preasses*ment 
and postassessment instruments may be debated. But, not our deep 
concern and strenuous efforts at combating at the school level this 
plague which affects all of society. 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Rothstein, I asked Dr. Sheppard some of the 

Eoints that I wanted answered, and I asked what he thought the num- 
M' of children were in the school system who were abusing drugs or 
taking drugs. 

He said, he thought he knew from his experience in the svstem, 
that the amount of people involved were 30 to (JO percent. Do vou 
agree with that statement? 

Mr. Rothstein. We are back to playing the numbers game, and I 
think this is a — let us understand what we mean bv usage, now* Xow, 
usage covers 

Mr. Phillips. Are you saying Dr. Sheppard used a different 
terminology? 
Mr. Rothstein. Xo. 

Mr. Phillips. Do you agree with the statement of 50 to GO percent ? 
Mr. Rothstein. Can I respond, or 

Mr. Phillips. Well, can you tell me yes or no, and then why ? 

Mr. Rothstein. I think between 10 and 20 percent that our ad- 
ministrators and teachers feed back to us, and 80 to 85 percent that 
the students feel is the drug usage problem^ is probably a true esti- 
mate of the problem, 50 to 60 percent. But, this covers everything from 
occasional experimentation with drugs or marihuana to possilily, ac- 
cording to our feedback and statistics, a remote possibility of some 
of our youngsters shooting up, hard-core addiction. 

Mr. Phillips. Is there any doubt in your mind? You say the possi- 
bility that some of vour children are shooting up. It is well established 
that some arc shooting up. 

Mr. Rothstein. Some are, yes. But, that is not the main problem. 

Mr. Phillips. What statistics are you getting back, indicating that? 

Mr. Rothstein. We have recently taken a preliminary sampling, 
based on teacher and administrative responses. And I believe you have 
the survey. 

Mr. Phillips. Who conducted that survey? 
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Mr. Rothstein. We have what we call a department of program- 
evaluation. We have a director, and this now harps back to the fact 
that Dr. Marvin Bint, and Dr. Rosen from the Urban Institute ap- 
proached us in the summer of 1071 concerning the possibility of con- 
ducting a survey to show the incidence of drug usage in the Dade 
County public schools. 

Mr. Phillips. Before you go ahead. MY, Rothstein. there is no doubt 
that the board of public instruction here was instructed by Dr. Burt 
and asked to conduct a survey : is that correct I 

Mr. Rothstein. The administrative stall was. 

Mr. Phillips. Do yon agree there was a man by the name of Dr. 
Porter who was here \ 
Mr. Rothstein. Dr. Gil Porter ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes. lie was here the fust day of our hearing and 
said there was no such application made to the school board!" Was 
Dr. Porter incorrect? 

Mr. Rothstein. Well, he was unaware of it. 

Mr. Phillips. Well, lie was incprrect ? 

Mr. Rothstein. He was unaware of it. 

Mr. Rangel. Excuse me, Counsel. Is not Dr. Sheppard a member 
of the school board? 
Mr. Rothstein. That is correct. 

Mr. Rangel. If a communication was sent to him, then one might 
suspect that the board had been alerted ? 

Mr. Rothstein. Do you want to speak to that point ? 

Mrs. Miller. I was unaware. I was not on the board. 

Mr. Rangel. Let me rephrase it. One might be allowed to believe 
that those that were on the board on November 17, 1971, would be 
alerted? 

Mr. Rothstein. Right. 

Mr. Rangel. I do not know how yon send communications, but I 
have a letter, and maybe I am misinterpreting the whole things but it 
seems to me if the Urban Institute sent a letter to Dr. Sheppard. that 
reasonable people would believe that the board of instructions had 
been alerted. 

Mr. Rothstein. They might have been, or might not have been. I 
cannot speak to that. 

Mrs. Miller. I was not on the board. I am a recent appointee. 

Chairman Peppek. For the record, the lady is Mrs. Phyllis Miller, 
a member of the be ard. 

Mrs. Miller. I have never seen or heard about this request for 
survey until the gentleman yesterday questioned me about it. 

Mr., Phillips. Mrs. Miller/before you go, I have a summary evalua- 
tion report dated April 1972, and in this report it says that the Dade 
County school system conducted preliminary exploratory stndv to. 
provide background information about the effectiveness of drug abuse 
education; programs, and one of the conclusions they reach is the drug 
situation is widespread, a widespread problem that is growing worse. 
Were you advised of that ? 

Mrs. Miller. No. 

Mr, Phillips. All right. This is the April of 1072 summary report. 
Mrs. Miller. This exploratory survey has not been released or given : 
to the members of the school board. 
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Mr. Rangkl. Hut, Sirs. Miller, this is a very emotional letter that 
was written by Dr. Burt asking Dr. Sheppard to please urge the 
members of the board of public instruction to allow the .administra- 
tion to cooperate because the survey wa.s going to be completed by 
February. In the next to last paragraph is, I suspect, his opinion that 
a strong expression of interest on the part of the school board in ob- 
taining early results would force them to see this through, meaning 
nrobably the evaluation that was taken later by the Dade Count v 
board. 

So, what We are searching for is why was there such a lack oi co- 
operation or why was it that the board did not see fit to cooperate* 
Mr. Rothsteix. Well, let me follow up. 

Mrs. Millkh. Yes, 1 would like Mr. Rothstein to answer that ques- 
tion, and again make it very clear that although the letter was ad- 
dressed to Dr. Sheppard, it apparently discnsscs^-well, let him answer. 

Mr. Raxuel. That is the doctor wllo was director of research at the 
time. 

Mr. Rotiistkix. These things are turned over to him on many occa- 
sions before even coming to the attention of the board, and to the ad- 
ministrative staff for lvt'ommendatioii. This particular suggestion was 
turned over to the administrative staff. 

Dr. Marvin Burt, I have a memo from the county managers office 
in connection with his suggestion to conduct a cooperative study. He 
represents the Urban Institute in Washington, that is, Dr. Marvin 
Burt Oocs. 

Mr. Raxgel. That's some $25,000 thai has been paid by Dade County 
for this research. 
Mr. Rothsteix. By the county manager's office. 
Mr. Raxgeu Right. 

Mr. Rothsteix. For a treatment and rehabilitation evaluation, not 
for preventive education. They have just finished and completed a 
year and a half comprehensive evaluation of the treatment and re- 
habilitation facilities in this county, and that $25,000 went for that. 

At the time when we were approached by the gentlemen from the 
Urban Institute, with the endorsement from the county manager s 
office, he submitted the 

Chairman Pepper. When was that? 

Mr. Rothsteix. This was September 7, 1971. 

Chairman Pepper. OK. 

Mr. Rothsteix. At that time I submitted the Nashville, Tenn. evalu- 
ation, student evaluation survey. We immediately turned this over 
and referred it to our educational research committee for assessment 
with concern to its value to us. I have written down the responses of 
this committee concerning this partcular evaluation instrument. 

Chairman Pepper. Why don't you go on and pursue that now. What 
happened totiie request? 

Mr. Rotiistkix. The director of program evaluation, who was chair- 
man of this research committee, evaluated it according to the following 
criteria: 

Does this instrument have validity; that is, can it be reinforced by 
a subjective questionnaire. Does it have reliability; in other words, if 
we gave this test 3 days later, would be get the same results. Will the 
successful completion of this survey benefit the education of children 
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in Dade County Is the research study feasible: that is, can it be suc- 
cessfully administered, and if so, will the proposed analysis yield tho 
information required by the objectives of this survey. Is the* demand 
on the Dade County public sdiool resources commensurate with the 
potential benefits of this system. 

In relation to that, the impression was left with us that we would 
have to administer the test, monitor the test, tabulate the results and 
sulnnit the recommendations or the final conclusions. 

At that time the department of program evaluation was occupied 
with certain academic priorities: that is. standardized testing pro- 
cedures in math and raiding for the whole country, No. 1. 

No. 2, they felt that this particular instrument Mould have to \ye 
drastically modified. It did not have validity, did not have reliability. 

No. 3, they felt that a survey is of value,' especially in the areas of 
determining from students their drug knowledge, drug attitudes, or 
opinion. But, incidence or usage by a pencil and paper test is abso- 
lutely valueless. 

Now, we have Dr. Chambers down here, who is a very noted au- 
thority in this field. 

Mr. Phillips. Excuse me, Mr. Rothstein. Now you are going beyond 
the filekceping. 

Mr. Rothstein. Now, who supports this contention that a pencil 
and paper test of incidence and usage is completely valueless? 

Mr. Phillips. You say the first reason you did not do the test was 
that you were too busy; is that correct? That was the first reason you 
gave. Do vou mean to tell this committee that the school board here 
felt that they were too busy to inquire into the subject of drug abuse 
in the schools? 

Mrs. Miller. Not the school board. 

Mr. Rothstein. The school board had nothing to do with that. We 
are talking about the administrative staff and the director of pro- 
gram evaluation, who talked at that time with his small staff. They 
were totally occupied in a very important first priority that we have, 
which is academic, to teach youngsters reading and writing and 
arithmetic. 

Mr. Phillips. You say that is your first priority, and the fact that 
they may be dying of drug abuse may be of lesser importance than 
that? 

Mr. Rothstein. No; that is what you are saying, not what I am 
saying. I am saying this is an important consideration. 

Mr. Phillips. When they were too busy to do this, did they go and 
ask for further assistance? Did they go "back to the Urban institute 
and say ^ve are too busy, could you give us additional assistance, that 
kind of thing, or even to the county manager ? 

Mr. Rothstein. We had several discussions with Dr. Marvin Burt. 
We stated our objections to him in terms of the time factor and the 
administration effort, and that was the last thing I heard about it. 

Chairman Pepper. Excuse me, Mr. Rothstein. In my understanding 
from Dr. Burt's testimony it was that the county employed Dr. Burt 
and his associates to make the survey for the county, arid the county 
manager approved of a request, or was a party to a request, that the 
school board make a similar survey with respect to the drug problem 
in the schools. Respecting the line of demarcation and authority be- 
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tween the school board and the school authorities, and the Dade County 
Commission, and the Dade County authorities, they did not apparently 
wish to undertake a survey in the school system. 

They were doing it with respect tOj primarily, employees of Dade 
County, and those who were under the jurisdiction of the county. 

Now, so far as I understand, they were leaving it up to the school 
authorities to make the survey, and it would be under your direction 
and guidance that the survey would be made. Was that your 
understanding? 

Mr. Rotiistein. Two things: No. 1, we were not left with the im- 
pression that the county commission would support this to any extent. 

No. 2, wo have been wrestling with developing a suivey that has 
validity and reliability for about a year. Now, we have examined 
many different surveys. We have had the United Fund subin- : a sur- 
vey, the health department submit a survey. 

We have a survey that we will probably undertake in the fall from 
the State department of health and rehabilitative services which has 
requested that we do this, and will definitely cooperate with them. 

Chairman Peppek. You are going to make the sm roy requested now 
by the State rehabilitative authoritv? 

Mr. Roth stein. They have asked us to exrmiie the instrument. 

Chairman Pepper. What instrument are you talking about? I un- 
derstood that you were being requested by the county and Dr. Bmt 
to make a survey as to the nature and the extent of the dn g problem 
in the Dade County schools. You were requested to do it. Now, what 
instrument are you talking about? You would devise the instrument, 
as I understand it. You would make the survey. 

Mr. Rotiistein. Right. We would develop an instrument and as I 
said before that it was not at the time a major priority because of 
the facts that I indicated. The State department of health and reha- 
bilitative services has sent down a survey that thev would like us to 
undertake. 

We have done some preliminary sampling surveys. Two doctors 
here have evaluated some of our curriculum guide materials. 

The preliminary survey that you have in your hand was conducted 
in the spring of 1972, but we have not. to date, conducted a full blown 
county wide, secondary-school student survey. 

Mr. Phillips. The survey that was presented by you, by Dr. Burt, 
the instrument, as .you call it, the questionnaire was prepared by whom? 

Mr. Rothstein. Prepared by Ed Binglev, director of the division 
of educational research. Department of Pupil Personnel Services, 
Metropolitan National Public Schools. 

Mr. Phillips. Did you look into the qualifications of that individ- 
ual and that organization? 

Mr. Rothstein. Well, we examined the instrument. 

Mr. Phillips. Well, did vou look into the qualifications of the 
people who prepared the instrument ? 

M r. Rothstein. That is not my function. 

Mr. Phillips. Do vou know 'whether the board or the administra- 
tion looked into the qualifications of the people who prepared the 
questionnaire? 

Mr. Rothstein. I presume the department of program evaluation 
did when they evaluated the instrument. 
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Chairman Pepper. Let s get on. The point of it is that they made the 
request that you make the survey, and because of several different 
reasons you did not make it. 

But now, then, the department of rehabilitation of State has re- 
•qucsted you to make a survey. 

Mr. Rotiisteix. And we are very willing to cooperate. 

Chairman Pepper. In the fall ? 

Mr. Rothstein. In the fall. All right? 

Mr. Phillips. What I can't understand, Mr. Rothstein, is that if 
this survey were prepared by an educational specialist, qualified peo- 
ple, and they put all this effort into creating the survey, which is be- 
ing used elsewhere in the country, how your particular board could 
reject that survey. 

Mr. Rothstein. Well, you say it is being used elsewhere? 

Mr. Phillips. I say 

Mr. Rothsteix. It is not being used. It was done in Nashville, Tenn. 
and con lined there, and this document and instrument does not have 
validity and reliability. 

Mr. Phillips. I am told that this survey, and similar ones, are 
used in 12 cities thrc ughout the country. 

Mrs. Miller. Excuse me. 

Mr. Rothstein. So what does that mean ? 

Mr. Phillips. It means you should look— I arn not sure that the 
people who did the judging of that survey are qualified to make that 
judgment. I think they may have made a big mistake, and they may 
have made a mistake solely on the basis of not trying to get the in- 
formation. Were they trying to get the information or were they 
toobusv? 

Mr. Rothstein. I resent the implication that you are trying to give 
here. Counsel, which I would like to address. We pre not frying to 
conceal the problem. We cannot cope with the problem if we 'are go- 
ing to conceal it and put it under the nig. and I resent that impression. 

Mr. Phillips. Essentially you did make your own survey, is that 
comet? 

Mr. Rotitsteix. That is correct. 

Chairman Pepper. You have not made a complete survey; von made 
a preliminary? 

Mr. Rothstein. He keeps taking in out of context. You are talking 
about a survey in which I took a sampling of feedback from teachers 
and administrators. 

Mr. Phillips. Would you tell us how that was done? Was this an 
informal survey? You say feedback, and I am not sure I know what 
feedback means. 

Mr*. Miller. Excuse me. While Mr. Rothstein is looking up that 
information, I would like to make it verv clear that you understand 
the differentiation between the board of public instruction and the 
staff. Apparently this renuest was made to the staff, and a copv of 
the request was sent to Dr. Sheppard. Generallv a board member, 
when he receives a communication, the communication is only sent 
to one boa rd membpr. 

It is my policy to Xerox it off so that all of the other board mem- 
bers arc aware of something that mav have been particularly referred 
to me. And I think this is generally the practice. 



However, Dr. Sheppard may have, because we have Mr. Rothstein, 
may have referred the letter to him, and apparently after considering 
the request it is obvious that in their judgment this was an inappro- 
priate survey, or not as complete — obviously thev were busy. There 
was a lot of pressure on at the time for academic results, and they 
we, testing. 

Mr. JioTHSTETx. This is the beginning of the school year, and in 
the middle of standardized testing. 

Mrs. Miller. For the first time Bade County released reading and 
math scores. 

Mr. Raxgel, Mrs. Miller, I can appreciate that, and I, coining from 
a citv like New York, certain! r know. 

Mi's. Miller. I want Mr. Phillips to understand when he says "the 
board" it is not always the board, because this matter of surveys and 
requests for information is just now becoming knowledge to inc. 

Mr. Raxgel. But don't you understand, Mrs. Miller, that when the 
authority of the board is necessary in order to get cooperation in what 
we consider to be a Dade County survey as to the amount of drug abuse 
m the schools, if the administrative staff is gfoing to make its own pri- 
vate investigation as to the validity of the inquiry, then certainly the 
\ orv least that could l>e done is that this be communicated to the board 
by its administrative staff. 

Mrs. Miller., Bight I would like to add that if Dr. Burt had— had 
he wished, he had the right— if he were denied permission to conduct 
the survey, he had the right to come before the board and request it in 
public, which he never did. When he was denied the request, he did not 
pursue it. 

Air. Phillips. He did write to Dr. Shepf>ard that very strong letter. 

Mr. Raxgel. He wrote to Dr. Sheppard, and I have the letter. But, 
in addition to that, it seems to me, though, he was encouraged bv Dr. 
Endman aiu] the administrative staff, that the administrative staff was 
going to revise the questionnaire, I assume, following your testimony, 
to find the type of professional validity they thought it would require. 
But it seems to me that this involved interviews and the complexity 
which has been testified to. 

Now, it seems to ine what the staff, and I refuse to say the board 

Mi*s. Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Raxgel (continuing). What the staff did was to take some in- 
formal inquirv of the teachers, whom we all agree are not trained to 
determine addiction or drug abuse, and that this now becomes the sur- 
vey agi-eed to by the staff rather than by the board. 

Mr. Rotitsteix. Not totally. We took that preliminary survey. We 
understood that this was not a county wide student survey of addiction. 
We have feedback from our own personnel which mav or may not be 
realistic. The pencil and paper test, though, is really what was in 
question, the administering of the pencil and paper 'test, and what 
1>cnefits we would derive from it in making this a major priority. 

Mr. Raxgel. As it related to the Urban Institute ? 

Mr. Rothsteix. Right. 

Mr. Raxgel. Now, my problem is, and Counsel can help me out of it, 
that I was under the impression that the Urban Institute was to do a 
very broad survey on drug abuse, including the school population. Now, 
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you are testifying that the Urban Institute was not charged with this 
responsibility. 

Mr. Rothstein. No, initially they were charged with that responsi- 
bility, but we got the impression, without financial support, I guess 
we did not touch bases. They went ahead on their own survey and 
evaluated the treatment and rehabilitation agencies in this county with 
the $25,000 from the Dade County manager. 

Mr. Rangel. I am missing it again. 

Mr. Rothsijein. There was no financial support mentioned at the 
time that he wanted to conduct this survey. 

Chairman Pepper. Are there any written communications in re- 
sponse to this request from anybody representing the school authorities 
to anybody else representing the county authorities which made this 
request ? 

Mr. Rothstein. To be perfectly frank with you, we did look for 
that memo, and we are sure that we followed it up, stating our objec- 
tions, and we cannot find that memo. 

Chairman Pepper. Very well. I think the facts are very well dis- 
closed. Tell us about this summary evaluation report that you made. 
How is it made and what did it disclose. 

Mr. Rothstein. OK. 

Chairman Pepper. The one you did make. 

Mr. Rothstein. Twenty-four administrators, and counselors and 
teachers, all of whom are involved in the drug education program in 
the county public schools, were interviewed in March of 1972. 

Mr. Phillips. You did not say that before in answer to Congress- 
man Rangel's question. Did you tell him this was unreliable feedback? 
Did you use the word "unreliable ? 

Mr. Rothstein. No. No. 

Mr. Rangel. No. 

Chairman Pepper. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Phillips. You did not know how reliable it was, I think was 
the word you used. 
Mr. Rothstein. Realistic. 
Mr. Phillips. Unreliable. 
Mr. Rothstein. Realistic. 

Mr. Phillips. In other words, you are talking about the present 
survey you are just reading from ? 
Mr. Rothstein. Yes. 
Mr. Phillips. That was unrealistic ? 

Mr. Rothstein. I am saying the materials v.I>.h respect to the feed- 
back we would get from students. The results, may differ in terms of 
perceptions that our administrators and teachers 

Chairman Pepper. Listen, will you just oblige me by telling me what 
you did and what it shows? 

Mr. Rothstein. In general, administrators, teachers, and counselor 
described 

Chairman Pepper. How many people were inquired of ? 

Mr. Rothstein. The sampling consisted of 24 administrators, coun- 
selors, and teachers, all of whom are involved with the drug education 
program in the Dade County public schools. 

Chairman Pepper. Over what period of time was the inquiry made ? 

Mr. Rothstein. This was, I believe, over a 6-week period. 
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Chairman Pepper. All right, now, go ahead. That was the source of 
the inquiry, and now what did it disclose? 

Mr. Rothstein. In general, the administrators, counselors, and 
teachers described the drug situation in the Dade County public schools 
as a widespread problem that is growing worse. The teachers estimate 
that the academic achievement of 6 percent of secondary students suf- 
fered, especially because of drug usage, and many administrators 
and counselors estimate from 5 to 10 percent of all secondary students 
fall in the habitual-user category, and marihuana is by far the most fre- 
quently mentioned drug being used by the Dade County youths. 

Amphetamines and barbiturates rank second and third, LSI) fourth, 
heroin and sniffing chemical substances ranked last According to the 
samples of the administrators and counselors, drugs are being used 
more outside of the school at weekend parties than during school hours. 
Almost all of the respondents, however, stated that some students are 
using drug-sin school. 

Also, the school environment was named as the most common focus 
of drug sales. 

According to the majority of the administrators and counselors from 
the sample, drugs are obtained primarily at school from classmates. 

Parents are described as the chief source of money through which 
the drugs are purchased. The drug problem crosses all of the major 
socioeconomic, religious, ethnic, and sociological boundaries. 

Some segments of the society, however, are believed to have some- 
what more than their share of the problems. 

These are the findings. 
t Chairman Pepper. All right, now, then, that is the survey, that is the 
information you have so far from 24 of your employees who are en- 
gaged in this area? 

Mr. Rothstein. Involved in this area, right. 

Chairman Pepper. And you propose to make a real survey and a 
comprehensive survey in the fall of this vear? 

Mr. Rothsteix. In cooperation with the State department of health 
and rehabilitation. 

Chairman Pepper. Yes. 

(A summary of the report discussed follows :) 

Summary of Evaluation Report — April 1972 

The Dade County School System conducted a preliminary exploratorv studv to 
provide background information about the effectiveness of the drug abuse educa- 
tion program. 

Twenty-four administrators, counselors, and teachers— all involved in the Drug 
Education program— were interviewed in March 1972. In addition, 600 raudoinli 
selected teachers completed a questionnaire that dealt with drug abuse. This 
preliminary investigation revealed the following consistent conclusions: 

• The drug situation Is a widespread problem that Is growing worse. 

• Academic achievement of six percent of secondary students suffers be- 
cause of drug abuse. 

• Marijuana is the most frequently mentioned drug by students. Amphefc 
amines and barbituates rank second and third, respectivelv. LSD ranks 
fourth, and heroin and sniffing chemical substances rank last. 

• Drugs are more frequently used off campus and on weekends rather than 
during school hours. 

• The school campus Is the most common locus of drug sales, classmates 
are the most common source of supply, and parents are the chief source of 
money for purchase of drugs* 
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• The drug problem exists within all of the major socioeconomic, religions, 
and ethnic groups. 

According to the survey, the most important factors in reducing drug abuse are 
felt to be : 

• the students' awareness of the negative consequences of drug abuse ;, 

• improvement in parent-child relationships ; and 

• peer group pressure to resist drug participating. 

PROGRAM PLANS 

There exists a need to continue developing effective drug abuse preventive edu- 
cation programs to effectively cope with this serious Social problem. Educational 
institutions have only a limited capability to deal with drug abuse prevention 
because of the larger societal forces which impinge on the problem. Close ioop- 
eratlon with sock I agencies in the communities such as rehabilitation centers 
and Jaw enforcement agencies must be part of an effective plan for drug abuse 
education. This cooperation is essential to the success of this program. How- 
ever, this program concentrates primarily on the capability inherent in class- 
room instruction in the public school setting. 

Chairman Pepper. Do you want to read your statement or summarize 
it ? What is your pleasure ? 

Let us get down to the heart of the matter here and see what you have 
to say. 

Mr. Rotiistein. I will just take some features out. I just want to 
make some preliminary observations. This society consists of many 
tobacco smoking, alcohol drinking coffee imbibing and drug mi-using 
and abusing citizens from all socioeconomic groups. These habits are 
encouraged and reinforced by the greatest pusher of them all "Madison 
Avenue." The pursuit of the dollar governs our economy and, as a re- 
sult, the advc.tised product that physically and psychologically pro- 
duces consumer dependency becomes the most profitable. 

Recently, one of the popular TV stations devoted prime time to any 
antidrug education program. The content of the presentation and the 
message it intended to transmit were adequately treated. However, 
after investing thousands of dollars for a public interest program, free 
from advertising, the first commercial after the conclusion of the pro- 
gram promoted the values of a new product, a major tranquilizer. 

Drugs properly administered relieve pain, physical or emotional. The 
number of drng products available by prescription or otherwise, and 
the overwhelming individual's need for relief from existing internal 
and external pressures contribute to the misuse and abuse of drugs. 

At the present time, federally subsidized committees and two presi- 
dential candidates have released reports and expressed strong feel- 
ings for legalizing certain drugs. Ask any citizen belonging to alco- 
holics anonymous, gamblers anonymous, smoke or weight watchers 
and workaholics how advisable it is to legalize and make easily acces- 
sible another potential drug-dopendent product. 

We live in a world of rapid change, but certain required contracts 
and basic values persist through the centuries. To remain as an orga- 
nized national community, appropriate ground rules for human be- 
havior have to be commonly agreed upon. In addition, opportunities 
must be provided to deal with physical demands and to satisfy psy- 
chological needs. Each individual seeks recognition, approval, respect, 
affection and a sonse of self -fulfillment, regardless of our constantly 
advancing technology and rapidly expanding knowledge. 

Art Barker had a" very good point. He said to the youngsters, and 
the youngsters say to each other. "Let's stop playing games, let's stop 
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Sfcw?'"* '* g0 ° d !llKWt ourse,ves so wc «» M good about 
I went to the Seed last Friday night with Dr. Sheppard. I made some 
h nHfJS , '£ ° pe ", \ « id , «> «» youngiters, y^daZv 

ttSot^liZZm^ and together maybe wc can turn «* «* 

J^i^, 1 saidin And when I left there the kids said to 
me, Love ya ' and I could not respond. I tried to say these words 
a basic, primitive emotion, but I could not respond. 

JNow, my frame of reference is the same as yours. I crew up in the 
SviE 88 ? llld " idual j sm > s «™val of the Attest, gettfng Z other 

fZ^llfe* gr6W " P j" a white S^o, and my father 

was a white slave, which may surprise many people. He was a tenant 
farmer who worked for a Polish lord, aiufhad to rim away VSSm 
he owned nothing and was constantly abused 

weakness ZZ»\? S * said ' J^P 01 ^ ™* that to me is a tremendous 
respond youngsters say to me, "Love ya ," and I can't 

Children today have to choose their life styles among three prevail- 
ing philosophies. The absolutist position, whew behavior is maKted, 
the relativists position, in which circumstances dictate the type of 
response and the hedonist c position, where "everything gceTand 
l e 2S f te hls own thing." The school, as the durabfe institution 

E£^ 1 ;r BUtt,ng ^ le<i 8 8 and «*flecti"g and reinforcing 
he positive values m our society, is one of the last remaining civilizing 
inflnences which assist youngsters in clarifying these positions. The 
other positive mstitutiona force, the typical family, may be a myth, 
if the following stati.st.es have been reliably collected and confirmed: 
wf™ al teen - a ? e marriages end in divorce; one in three non- 
teen marriages terminate m divorce; one in four families do not con- 
& *i P? rei,te ? and °ne m five families have both parents work, 
leaving their youngsters unsupervised during most of the day. 

L>rugs are misused and abused in many of our schools, especially at 
he secondary level. According to preliminary surveys, "MaVihuana is 
lKrV? entIy mentioned drug being used by Dade County 
snep/ Li v ^ in « P n etammeS an t d barbiturates rank secona and third rl 
^ SD , ra » ks fourth; heroin and sniffing chemical substances 
lank last. Teachers estimate that the academic achievement of 6 per- 
cent of secondary students suffei-s because of drug usage and adminis- 
trators and counselors estimate that 5 to 10 percent of all secondary 
students are habitual users. 

th?ZTZn StH L ma iw in , that schools do nofc harbor or generate 
ultur ?' but that drugs are imported from the community 
and school people are left to cope with it. 

rfI e t .l" n0 'T ,fa t Ct T l mes in the ^bools, we do not encourage 
diug taking m the schools. Some of our schools may be marketplaces 
or as the youngsters refer to them as drugstores. naraeipiaces, 
I have, mentioned that the board has appropriated, with deep con- 
cern for this problem, nearly a half a million dollars in the past 3 years, 
to cope with it. 

to C copl r with^tf™' Now ' wait m jve they done specifically to 
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Mr. Rothstein. I believe I submitted a document that covers the 
2 years of the programs that we have attempted to conduct, but I will 
summarize it quickly. 

Chairman Pepper* Very well. 

Mr. Rothstein. To deal with this critical social problem, the school 
ooard in the past 2 years has generously appropriated $350,000 \« a 
result, during the 1970-71 school year, the county launched an inten- 
sive drug preventive education program designed to inform students 

;£.f f - eaC ' 1C1 ' S "i \ Ilc P 1 ^ 1 ™ 1 ' social, psychological, and legal 
effect* of misusing and abusing drugs. During the 1971-72 school year 

!« rJ^°F amS r« r ! cond " c , ted . consisting of: (1) counselor training 
directed by qualified psychologists; (2) rap groups operated coopera- 
tively by students and i teachers; (3) faculty training sessions con- 
ducted by student graduates from local rehabilitation agencies- (i) 
curriculum materials and guides developed and reviewed by class- 
room teachers. This is the status of the curriculum guides that 2 vears 
ago were developed for elementary and secondary schools; (5)' film 
presentations conducted by parents. K ' 

t P^T 01 *, ? J ? a ? ue of W 01 »en produced a film called Drugs Yre 
l,ike I hat, which is now being nationally distributed. They wont to 
the third-grade classes of all our schools. 

Incidentally, Dade County is the sixth largest school svstem in the 
country. We have over 12.000 school personnel and 235 schools 

1 liese parents went into every third-grade class and while presenting 
the him conducted an interaction program in each of the 170 ele- 
mentary schools. 

Chairman Pepper. Anything else? Is there anything else vou do > 
i .« a k °thstei w In summary, I would like to recommend what we 
have developed, what we call, under the guidance of Dr. Sheppard a 
value plan which contains three components— an informational ap- 
proach, a process approach, and an activities approach 

And if you want me to expand on those, I will 

would ,rman PEPPER ' AH light ' we wou,d be g lad t0 ha ™ yon, if you 

Mr. Rothstein. The document is entitled "Substance Abuse Educa- 
lon Program for 1972-73." We still feel that to attack this problem it 
has to bo a multidimensional approach, and that training of teachers 
still would have to go on, providing accurate information where appro- 
priate, still has to go on. The process approach— that is the second 
component is the process approach, adopting the characteristics and 
he jwsitive f eatures of some of the rehab agencies, of working with the 
kids in what we call the magicircle concept or the minitrap session in 
the elementary school, andpeer group influence in the secondary 
schools must he continued. 3 
We do use student graduates. 

sclSok? man PfiPPER- How many P eer ^"P 8 do y°« »*ve in the high 
_ Mr. Rothstein. Right now we have seven secondary schools utiliz- 
ing the serviceof student graduates from local rehabilitation agencies 

schools™* 1 " raR ' many gr0UpS d ° you haVe in the hi S n ' 

vn^?^I I L RTF i I?? • y0U i! y P^ r gwjPs-I a ™ talking atout 

youngsters working with youngsters. Now, th& is still in its embryonic 
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stage, and in Coral Gables, where you heard from Mr. Gissen, that 
was actually one of the initial groups. We have several others. 

Chairman Pepper. All right, go ahead. m 

Mr. Roth stein. And the activities approach where we provide 
an x amount of money for the secondary schools to expand their en- 
richment and extracurricular activities. In addition, we have 28 com- 
munity schools. Schools geographically distributed where we provide 
training for teachers in drug abuse education and where we provide 
courses for parents and students. 

Chairman Pepper. Do you refer any students who are found to be 
using drugs in the schools to any institution ? 

Sir. Roth stein. Right. All right. Let's look at the three elements 
that came up in the past 2 days. You have your court system, you 
have the school system, and you have your rehabilitation agency sys- 
tem. "We would think that an ideal situation is when the resources of 
the school have been exhausted, and when the alternatives of the court 
system have been exhausted, that we have agencies that we can 
refer \oungsters to. This book, which is put in the hand of every 
school' guidance counselor, contains all of the rehabilitation agencies 
in Dade County, their rationale or philosophy, and where they are 
located, and who the administrator is. 

We also have guidelines for our school personnel. 

Chairman Pepper. Would you refer any students that have been 
using drugs in the schools; do you refer them to any particular re- 
habilitative agency ? 

air. Rothstein. Yes. 

Chairman Pepper. How many have you referred in the last year? 

Mr. Rothstein. I am sorry, I do not know the numbers. 

Chairman Pepper. Aren't you in charge of the drug program for 
the school system ? 

Mr. Rothstein. This is one of my responsibilities. I am supervisor . 
for health and physical education from eighth to 12th, and I have 
the countywide drug education program as one of my responsibilies. 

We have a county coordinator for drug abuse and four to six people 
on the team. This constitutes the task force. 

Chairman Pepper. Are you in constant contact with all of these 
people, and the teachers and the principals ? 

Mr. Rothstein. I devote at least 50 percent of my time or more to 
this particular activity. 

Mr. Phillips. Could I understand that, again? You say there are 
how many employees that are actually involved in this drug program? 

Mr. Rothstein. We have a full-time county coordinator who works 
out of my office and we have four teachers who are on special assign- 
ment, which is being expanded to six next year. Presently four teachers 
on special assignment are assigned to six districts. 

Mr. Phillips. So you have five people, and that is the total educa- 
tional program, five persons? # 

Mr. Rothstein. They are the team personnel in the program, that 

is the team. . t . ^ 1fi ^ nnA 

Mr. Phillips. Those are the persons .being paid with this $127,000 

that has been appropriated ? 
Mr. Rothstein. No. Last year it was $100,000; this year it is 

$127,000 or $128,000, and this figure includes VD education. 
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♦JSfti T HII | LIp f- So ' in Edition to the responsibility for drug educa- 

for veneral disease educ " t£ 

toSgp^Y y ° Ur res P°" sibi % Prior to being assigned 
«n^lfl2 raSTEIX ' A h0illth :l " d Physical Wlucati0n directio ». K 

inS^oT PEPPlR - y °" aie il ^ m teacher ' >°«^ lf . gjm 
Mr. Rothstein. No. Of the 20 years of experience I have had in 
tins profession Hi years have been at the teaching level, live ha ! 
been in physical education, three in guidance counseling, hvo a^ school 
admm^rator, and the restare divided among other sublet area's 
UhlSS^effiirr rcSP ° nSibi]it ^ » 1 »» d -tand it, is 
Mr, JJqthstein. Yes. 

«„?i r ;.?? ILUPS - And Y 1, f t . actlial, y do y° u do in ^at area? Do you 
area ? y ° ne ' 0r ' S y °" r fimct,on in the P h ? sica] education 

fo?ro'vSwin^ IN - In i temS of .P h y sical education I am responsible 
Si Z „ K? the • ,e ?," lilr ' 0ns: ? in « Plains. To some extent 1 am on 
Sir Ifl rT m ^f 5 P ft,,tic « lar ar eas. By necessity I cannot visit 
n ■ X™ ?L ter r S hi evah,ftt ' n « their Programs. I touch bases with 
P a • Jically every health-related agency m this county. For example, 
another responsibility that I have is to see that 30,00( (youngsters are 

Mr" Sm nS r V he filH , 80 th - at ^7 can ^ admitted t0 S3- 
m,m!^r„^U°llpS 1,1 ild<llt,0n thC -P°»^ilitv for im- 

Wl',"' T R ,T^ IN ^ N °; theie are f,ve ' ,ubclla ' n,1, eola, polio, and so 
foith I aho coordinate a very intensive sports program count vwidc 

which has to do with eight different sports. * ' 

Mr. Piiimjps. That is year 'round ? 

Mr. Rothstein. Year 'round. 

Chaimmn Pepper. Mr. Rothstein, what is the policv of the school 

ondl v °u-. Dade ?,° Unty relative /° dru ? abuse in the schools: and S 
fil « i at 18 ^TO 1 " 1 of the administrative authorities in the 
S'JJ 1 " of Dade County to deal with it? What are the oblig* 
hand? lnstructl0ns to the teachers and the principals at 

Mr. Rothstein. Well, we have a book entitled "Guidelines " 
Uiairman Pepper. Just summarize it for use if you will. 

J °J»stein Well it was given, I think, at the afternoon meeting 

£ ?JT J " " 10r "'f H Wh ° n & e three levels m r erms of drug education 
(ling suspicion and drug selling was concerned. The policv guidelines 
I 1 drills of referring students to the principal, of contacting par- 
ents, or calling in school security. fe 1 

„ Jfe, are 7" ] r d E , V °' ry scll0(>1 has fcl >ese guidelines and they 
are. 1 assume, fannhar with them. J 

Chairman Pepper. Well, what arc they ? 

Mr. Rothstein. What are they ? 

WhatlriX^r^ JUSt t0U US ' Y ° U the head ° f the P ro gram. 
ni^SSSe WCl] ' edUCati0 " Pr0gram 1 brW * ~* 
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Chairman Pepper. I do not care about drug education at this moment. 
You have already covered that Now tell us what do you do with chil- 
dren that have drug abuse or addiction in the schools ? What do you do ? 

Mr. Rothstein. If a youngster is using drugs, is found or is sus- 
pected of using dings, we ask a teacher to refer him to a counselor. The 
counselor makes the judgment of whether this situation is serious 
enough. 

Incidentally, we do not have privileged communication. Some States 
do. like Connecticut. We do not have privileged communication. Ac- 
cording to the State attorney's office lie said as follows : 

There is no violation of law for a child seeking help to admit to using drugs ; 
therefore, it is not necessary to report this information to law enforcement 
officials. 

No. 2, possession or sale of drugs is definitely a violation of law and 
must be ref erred to the appropriate school authority, which is the prin- 
cipal. So, if a youngster is suspected we can refer him to a counselor, 
and he makes the decision of whether to go beyond that. If he is selling, 
et cetera, which is a violation of law, he is referred to the principal, 
who calls in school security and contacts the parents. 

Mr. Phillips. Is that a guideline or is that an instruction that has 
been adopted by the board of education ? 

Mr. Roth stein. This is, yes. This booklet was adopted, and part of 
the guidelines are in this booklet, approved by the lx>ard. 

Mr. Phillips. May I see that ? I have never seen that. 

Mr. Ronismx. Yes. These copies have to do with student disrup- 
tions, also. 

. Mr. Phillips. They deal with student disruptions ? 
Mr Rothstein. And other matters related to that. 
Mr. Phillips. When were they adopted ? 
Mr. Rothrtein. I believe in 11)71. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you direct me to what particular page that 
involves i 

Mr. Roth stein. Yes. I think it was either page 11 or 12. I am not 
sure. It is page 21. 

Mr. Phillips. This is drug abuse education at page 21 ? We are 
asking you what doyou do with an addict ( 

Mr. Rothstein. Just read on, please. 

Mr. Phillips. I am reading page 21, which is entitled "Guidelines 
for Schools Involvement in Drug Education,'' and it deals with three 
levels. 

Mr. Rothstein. Yeah. Read it. 

Mr. Phillips. General education, and second— student suspect 

Mr. Rothstein. Right, and the next one is selling. 
Mr. Phillips. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Rothstein. In defense of the administrator?, when they attempt 
to exert- discipline they have civil and criminal suits thrown at them. 
We have a circuit judge here that fined one of the administrators and 
gave him a verbal lashing for suspending a youngster for tearing up a 
classroom and disrupting a school. 

Mr. Ranoel. What has that got to do with drug abuse ? 

Mr. Rothstein. No ; I am saying, I was just talking about 

Mr. Ranoel. I am not bein^ facetious. 

Mr. Rothstein. No. I am just getting over the picture. I am saying 
in defense of administrators and the way they operate and conduct 
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their operations, sometimes they are gun sin or leary and thev have 
ilt tremendously when Aey try to impie dhci%T 

SS^-^BST maintain ifc We 

^ wh&KUr t,ymg to say *- thi ^ s « *p45« 

Chairnian Pepper. Mr Kothstein, would you be kind enough to 

jESLSSfti 0 "/r' 0 l y to F? e dn, ^ ? We «• ™t concerned Tabou? 
dress and a lot of these other things. Other people are concerned Wo 

SSTJ? ? ,1Cl ° U - 3>,St h °S f 6 !' V6ly the ^ »«a>S its n bade 
S£B£j re reco ?V', z,n S and deali »S with what Dr. Sliepnard has 
MiplTmf aS a P1 '° b em of e P idemic Proportions, and wl if your own 
pielimmary survey has shown as a very serious matter. * 
->o\\ we want to know what vou are doin<r nhn»t if «„a , 

l<efl«alprograni.Andwehavegottogetinformation. P 

5 '5^T l r ' C °" ld J, a8k ° ne 9 uestion in reference to this? 
> r t. A a Ijet me an( * then you mav. 
Mr. Koth.stetx. Yes. 

«f 'Yet jSm* AI J r - r 1,a . ill » a ». Wfi have been talking about the necessity 
of establishing discipline in the schools. I think MrLthsSfr/ 
marks are most appropriate with reference to the at itude and snill" 
oyer, and the problems that they encounter in atten p in A o en fFZ" 

scip me, and" in any area thatWs a bearing u P o7„ D i| to n or 
tophne .., the drug area. So, I ^bmit that what he has /aid I is perti- 

Chaii-man Pepper. Very well. Go right ahead. 

b^SSESL 1 3 '" St WantGd t0 ^P 0 ,^ t0 som «thing that is p,«K 
in j me and Has for many years, as an educator, and that is we snenH 

J2?2i?? ^ 11,0nS ,/ C H larS on rehabilitating the s^d%Z £ 
holic, and the drug addict who represents less than 10 percent of lt?r 

Ihiliti?;™ ,Sl Cnts ; Y °i' Can add "P a11 of the s^dente that the re! 

Aow, I have a great respect for Mr. Barker, and I think ho i« dm™ 

Chairman IWn. Have you had any interfarenca bf th" ™S in 

Mr. Rothstein. No. 
Chairman Pepper. Very well. 
Mr. Mann, have you questions? 

Do you want to submit the rest of your statement, Mr. Rothstein or 

82-401—72 21 
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Mr. Rotiisteix. Well, I can give you a copy. 

Chairman Pepper. Do you want to road the rest of it. or what is 
your pleasure? 
Mr. Rotiisteix. Well, OK. 
Chahman Pepper. We all have copies of it here. 
Mr. Rothstein. OK. Could I say one thing in summary? 
Chairman Pepper. Yes. 

Mr. Rothstein. This pertains to the statement. This whole presenta- 
tion will be an exercise in futility if funding from the Federal level 
for drug education programs in the sixth largest school system is 
not forthcoming. The taxed members of this community have gener- 
ously subsidized this program in the past but their capability limit 
has been reached, and it would be unfair to expect more without re- 
questing the Federal Government to contribute its fair share. 

To date, the Dade County school system has not received one penny 
of Federal money to combat this problem. 

This is our appeal. The citizens of this community pay Federal 
taxes. Miami is the No. 1 drug traffic port. The need for preventive 
education, rehabilitation, and treatment for drug misusers and abusere 
is despemte. The question remains, will we receive our fair share from 
the Federal level for resolving this critical social problem? 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Rothstein, the Federal Government has been 
appropriating, in my recollection, several million dollars a year to aid 
in a drug education program. Now, you have had a drug education 
program. Are none of those funds that go into that educational pro- 
gram from the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Rothstein. Not a penny. 

Chairman Pepper. None whatsoever? 

Mr. Rothstein. No. 

Chairman Pepper. Have you applied for Federal aid ? 
Mr. Rothstein. We Jiave submitted proposals to the State depart- 
ment of education for the past 2 years, which have not been funded. 
Chairman Pepper. But have you applied to the Federal authorities ? 
Mr. Rothstein. No. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, we thoroughly agree with you that we 
have got to have Federal help to put an effective system into being, 
and this is what we a re concerned about. 

Any questions, Mr. Mann ? 

Mr. Mann. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rothstein, what curriculum changes have been implemented, or 
what changes are being studied with reference to your phase of your 
program which would promote value education ? 

Mr. Rothstein. I believe one of the statements I made in the sum- 
mary was that we need a balance with the three R s, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, with responsibility, reality and right versus wrong, 
which I still believe exists. Value education I do not think can be 
taught, or indoctrinated. I think value education can be done by exam- 
ple. We are supposed to make our curriculum relevant. We use the 
word "humanize" which means our curriculum may require revamp- 
ing, but I want to make that point, that we are not in the business of 
entertainment, that we are a discipline, and we intend to maintain it 
as a discipline. We strive very hard to stimulate the curriculum. We 
would hope in terms of value education that these many rap sessions 
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and peer group counseling techniques will provide an opportunity for 
youngsters, as well as teachers, to relate better. 

Mr. Mann. lias the parent-teachers' association, or related parent 
groups, become involved in this problem of value education, family- 
unit preservation, other than just as a police force ? 

Mr. Rothstkin. Well, I mentioned before the Junior League of 
Women, many of whom are parents and are part of the PTA who 
volunteer their time to go into the elementary schools and make these 
presentations, accompanied by the film "Drugs Are Like That." 

Mr. Mann. But there is no massive program being conducted by 
the school system to communicate with parents concerning the prob- 
lems that exist in the schools with reference to discipline, or drugs, is 
there? 

Mr. Rothstkin. Well, we have our PTA's which, of course, Mrs. 
Miller may know more about. But, the 2S community schools provide 
a good vehicle for this purpose, because the philosophy of the com- 
munity schools is to be totally responsible or responsive to the needs 
of the community, and they offer courses from astrology to bridge, to 
what have you. This is a communication device. I do not think we have 
a formal communication device unless Mrs. Miller is aware of one. 

Mrs. Miller. Yes. I would like to make two points. 

There is a county council of PTA, and I am sorry that there is 
no representative appearing here. But, they have ahvays stressed the 
importance of the family unit, and in their local PTA's I know prac- 
tically every school has had some kind of a PTA drug program. 

Now, how many parents showed up I cannot testify to. 

I would like to make another point that I think you gentlemen 
should be aware of. Practically all of our secondary schools today are 
on second shifts. That means most of our secondary pupils only go to 
school for half a day. So, when we talk about afterschool activities 
and involvement, we are just kidding ourselves because most of these 
children, half of our school population, is out of the school at 12:30 
or 1 o'clock, and the other half is free until 1 :00 and is in school until 
5:30. 

So, they have many, many free hours, at which time thev are not 
supervised. And when we talk about involving them we do' not even 
have the facilities for them to be involved. 

One of the things I am working on now is a compilation of all of 
the parks near the secondary schools and requesting METRO and the 
various municipalities to try to run some kind of park program to keep 
these children involved while they are not in school. But almost half 
of our secondary school population is, at least for half of what we 
would ordinarily call the school day, free, and I think this is one thing 
that could be aggravating this problem. 

Mr. Rothstein. I could mention one point on that. We have over 
30,000 youngsters involved in our intramural programs which take 
place after the schoolday, and we have over 5,000 involved in our inter- 
school competitions, athletic team competitions. I am not talking about 
varsity, I am talking about interschool competition which does not 
come under the jurisdiction of the high school athletic association. 

Mrs. Miller. They are doing the best they can, but the point is we 
are short hundreds of millions of dollars worth of facilities. We just 
do not have breathing space for our children. 
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MY. Mann. Thank you. 

Chairman Pkiter. Mr. Rangel, liave you any questions? 
Mr. Kangel. Yes. 

Mr. Rothstohu I know that you fook exception to many of the in- 
ferences which were drawn out of t.'ie testimony in front of this com- 
mittee. And certainly it seems as though the l>oards of education and 
staff's throughout the country seem to believe that what we are saying 
in relation to the drug problem in the schools is that the teachers and 
the staff are responsible. We are not saying that. We are finding some- 
thing, that teachers and staff are certainly not on the front lines in 
terms of identifying the problem. 

I am not being critical of you for being critical of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for not providing more money, without even coming forth 
with a proposal : we have the same thing with the city of New York. 
It seems to nie that there is a tendency for teachers not to want to get 
involved. 

Now, perhaps there are reasons for it. You were talking about the 
courts being sevei-cly critical as teachers attempt to discipline in the 
area of clothing, and as my colleague pointea out, perhaps all of 
these are reasons why teachers are not certain just how clear and how 
far they can go in identifying what in many cases comes from abuse 
and leads to a crime, and may involve the constitutional rights of the 
kid. But. it seems to me somewhere along the line, Mr. Rothstein, that 
we cannot continue to pass the buck. We do find a vacuum as it relates 
to the various boards of education coming forth and admitting to hav- 
ing the problem and fit the same time saying that it is not their prob- 
lem, that they want help. 

Mr. Rothstein. I guess, naturally, we are defensive to some extent. 
I think probably the point you are making is extremely valid. But, I 
want to just mention and indicate to you that teachers cannot be all 
things to all people. We expect them to be full-time educators. We 
cannot expect them to be full-time social workers, full-time psycholo- 
gists, full-time policemen. They do this part time, anyway. 

I think the schools are your last civilizing influence in the society, 
and if vou do not support, them and back them up there is nothing out 
there that is left. 

Mr. Rangel. How can you back up a board of education — and I 
have to say board because vou are the voice of staff — how do you back 
them up when they would rather say they have no problem? I have 
in front of me a report which was returned from one of your junior 
high schools to this committee which estimated the extent of drug use 
at 3 percent. 

Now, just, what can you do for that principal? Can you review his 
proposal with any degree of validity as he tells you that he needs $100.- 
000 for a drug program but has got only a half a dozen kids involved ? 

Mr. RoTTiSTKix. We have 240 schools. Each school has a different 
problem. It is possible that we have schools in this county who are 
practically drug free. I question it, but it is possible. 

Mr. Rakoel. You know, in New York City we had a report made to 
the New York City Health Department of some six kids who died from 
overdoses throughout the city of New York, and we wondered where 
the other 100 kids came from who died of overdoses. I agree that your 
problems are complicated but— 
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Mr. Rotiistkix. No; but we are willing to cope with thein, ?s the 
point I am trying to make. We are willing to arc-opt. we arc not /oino- 
to back down. We are going to fight, We arc fighters, and I am repre" 
smiting the school system in that respect. 

Mr. Rancei-* Doirt you believe this committee ha? been of great as- 
sistance to you, now, and more parents should believe that vou have 
got big problems in your schools? When you go out to vour lx>ard and 
ask for money, when you write the Federal Government and ask for 
money, we at least are saying that from the testimony we received, your 
sc hool as well as other school systems, are in a lot of trouble. 

But, we just cannot help people who sav that the problem has been 
grossly exaggerated, especially when the proposals we receive are 
asking for large amounts of money. 

Mr. Rothstkix. The value of this committee here just cannot be 
measured. It is indefinable, and difficult to place a value on the differ- 
ent opinions of the various segments of the population. I have been in 
tins business a long time, and this all was a learning experience. While 
it was going on it reinforced some of the convictions that I have, and 
it made mc stop and renew some of the convictions that I formerly 
had. 

Mr. R,\xr:rr Well please believe, Mr. Rothstein, that this committee 
i* Irving to help, thai when we report back to Congress with the benefit 
of all the testimony we will be receiving throughout the United States, 
1 hope we will be able to get some type of proposal together using the 
multimodal ity. We do not have the answers. But we hope that by aoing 
this throughout the country that yon will not believe that Dade County 
hat, been singled out nor should my board in New York City believe 
that it was singled out. What we are trving to point out is that it is a 
national problem. 

Mr. Rottistetx. Mr. Rangel, I have looked through the Federal 
specifications. I may have missed it, but I cannot find where we can 
plug into a preventive education program for the moneys that are 
being appropriated in the past 2 years. I cannot find it, 

Mr. Raxoki,. Well, it seems tjhat even that in and of itself would 
be a valid complaint and could assist us in getting the type of legisla- 
tion we need to have in order to do it. You may be riirht. ' 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Peiter. Excuse me just a mi into. Mr. Rothstein, I think 
you are absolutely correct in respect to treatment and rehabilitation 
It is shocking that the Federal Government or the States, evidently 
have not provided any funds in that area. I did think that the Federal 
(Tovernmeuthad appropriated $20^odd million altogether, which seems 
to be the figure, that I recall in drug education, and a lot of the films and 
a lot of materials that have been put out over the country were partially 
f unded by the Federal Government. But, we are not 'here defending 
the federal Government. We are trying to find out what needs to be 
done, and we wjll do otir best to provide the assistance you need. 

Mr. Rothstein Mr. Pepper, we have a special team, a special depart- 
ment, to go through all Federal specifications, and we cannot find it. 

Chairman Pewer. The next time you try one of these Federal 
requests, T wish you would let me know about it. 

Mr. Fascell? 

Mr. Murphy? 
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Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rothstein, you said something interesting a little earlier that 
caught my attention. You said, you went to the Seed program and 
one of the young members said to you, "Love ya, ? ' and you could not 
respond back. You could not find it within yourself. We had that same 
difficulty. In fact, one Member of Congress who is not with us today, 
said as tie left the hearings yesterday that it took him 2 days to bring 
himself to say it, and I think that, in a small way, reflects this whole 
business of the drug problem. 

Mr. Kotustkin'. This is the generation gap. 

Mr. Murphy. That is right. I think from my studies in Vietnam 
concerning the alleged drug abuse in the Armed Forces that we have 
got to come to grips with reality. Reality is that we have a serious drug 
problem. Mayto the young people arc trying to tell us something and 
we are not listening. Maybe it is because over the years we have learned 
not to listen, and I think that statement by you, not only concerns yon, 
but also concerns me, and I hope that we will all start listening. 

And now, as I said, there is no one panacea for this problem. There 
is the multimodal ity, as it is called, approach to this problem. We all 
have to search, and we all have to find our way. 

Mr. Ro'msxEiN. I think there are three elements that we can go 
with and that is a court system, a facility, and a school system, working 
together. 

Mr. Murphy. The important thing, too, is people like yourself who 
appear before the committee and tell of your experiences which will 
enable this committee to go back to Congress to work out the areas yon 
feel need assistance through Federal funds. We appreciate your efforts, 
and thank yon for your testimony here. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Mann, do yon have any further questions ? 
Mr. Manx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rothstein, you referred to a court system, and a rehabilitation 
facility, and a school system. There has been some discussion of the 
involuntary civil commitment aiTangcmcnt. Do you believe that a 
mechanism could l>e set up in the school system to take advantage of 
an involuntary civil commitment arrangement without benefit of the 
court? 

Now, if yon will give me that one off the top of your head I have 
another one along the same line. 

Mr. Rothstein. I heard Dr. Anderson's testimony yesterday and 
I subscribe 100 percent to it. I do not think that the schools are set 
up or geared to provide a rehabilitation site or agency or center. I 
think it should be divorced from the school system. 1 think it should be 
supported by the community, State, or Federal resources. We do our 
thing, they do their thing, and the courts do their thing. But, let us 
do it together. 

We cannot, I do not think, ask our educators to go beyond their 
capacity or else we are deceiving ourselves. 

Mr. Manx. All right. What do you think of the idea of a conditional 
suspension ? As it is, a suspension that yon have for a week, or 2 weeks — 
they go off and get stoned for a couple of weeks. What about a require- 
ment that they enroll in a rehabilitation system l>efore the school 
accepts them for return to school ? 
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Mr. Rothstkin. If that is the problem, I think that is an excellent 
idea. 

Mr. Manx. Is there any reason that the school system cannot do that 
of its own initiative ? 

Mrs. Miller. May I comment on that? Listening to these areas as 
broad— you know, I have been thinking through philosophically 
whether the school system should consider compulsory, rehabilitation 
just as we have compulsory attendance laws, that our children must 
attend school, and now what do you do with a child that you find on 
the road, where we know that the only two alternatives we have now 
are, or up until recently, have been suspension, which is not working, 
turning them over to the authorities where jail could be a good alter- 
native, you know, good possibility. 

Now, Congressman Mann said the other day you run into the prob- 
lem of constitutional rights, but I would like to think through, or have 
you think through whether school systems should have the authority 
for some sort of compulsory attendance at a rehabilitation center in 
lieu of compulsory attendance in the school. 

Mr. Manx. Well, the involuntary civil commitment system of which 
we speak, as it exists in New York, for example, would permit any 
person, not a parent, but any person to apply to the appropriate civil 
authority. 

Mrs. Miller. Including a school system ? 

Mr. Manx. Including a school system, including a teacher, or guid- 
ance counselor or someone designated for that purpose in the sehool 
system. 

Mr. Roth stein. You say this is g;oing on now ? 
Mrs. Millar. You think this is going on now ? 
Mr. Manx. It is going on now, but not being very extensively used, 
but i he power does exist in New York, for any citizen. 
Mr. Rothstein. Is it effective ? 

Mr. Mann. Well, Mr. Rangel could answer that better than I. It is 
not effective because it is not being used. The Board of Education of 
New York City does not have a sterling record, as far as their atten- 
tion to the drug problem. 

Mrs. Miller. And, of course, we have, then we run into the problem 
of who is groing to administer this particular place that we are going 
to refer children to. Would it be the responsibility of the school sys- 
tem ? Is it a State agency, is it a community agency, or private agency ? 

It is different when we recommend that they go, and there is quite 
a difference between saying yes, we will let you go, and saying we will 
compel you to go. Then it would be our responsibility to run it. 

Mr. jftLAxx. The other question would be, who would have the option, 
who would determine what type of facility and what tvpe of a suspen- 
sion and what type of a commitment. And it is something I think the 
school system, itself, is best adapted to utilize, and perhaps oversee, 
but nevertheless to utilize. I oo not say either the suspension — and I am 
referring you, and do not come back unless you enroll in the system — 
that that will necessarily work. You have to ere' the parents involved 
and some motivation for them to come back to school. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Keating, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Keating. Just very briefly. I know we are running behind. 

There is one on this "Summary of Evaluation Report." You indicate 
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that academic achievement in 6 percent of the secondary students suf- 
fers because of drug abuse. What does that menu < 

Mr. Rotjistkix. Well, that does not refer to dronouK does it 9 

Mr. Kkatixo. I do not know. 

Mr. Rotiisteix. Is that active students? Could vo read that over' 
<.Jr r ' Ki:ATIXr " 0n the "Summary of Evaluation Re >rt" dated April 
19<2, there are two paragraphs and there is one staicinent and the sec- 
ond statement just simply says "Academic achievement of G percent 
ot secondary students suffers localise of drug abuse/' 

Mr. Rothstkix. I assume their reaction was in reference to the fact 
that youn^ters are not properlv performing up to the limit of their 
ability. 

Mr. Kkatixg, So? 

Mr. Rotiisteix. As a result of drug involvement. 
Mr. Keatixg. So what you are saying i s that of the students who 
abuse drugs, academic achievement of 6 percent of ( ho*e are suffering 
Mr. RonisrEix. Right. * 
Mr. Keatixg. Is that correct ? 
Mr. Rothsteix. Their performance, yes. 
Mr. Keating. Their performance. 

The survey you are going to take in the fall, is that a State-funded 
survey, or are they providing the funds for it ? 

Mr. Rothstkix, The State department of health and rehabilitative 
services has developed it essentially and will be supplying us with the 
necessary paraphernalia to administer it. 

Mr. Keating. How long would you say that drugs have been a 
problem in schools in this county ? 

Mr. Rottisteix. Since the Beatles came on the scene, I think, about 
6 years ago. You know, it is funny that I drew that as a frame of ref- 
erence, because since then all of the lyrics of the songs, except maybe 
Wayne Newton's "Daddy, Don t You Walk So Fast," are all laced with 
either scs-onented or drug-oriented lyrics. You know, the third ear of 
the teenager is a transistor radio, because I have two teenagers and I 
am fully aware of this fact. 

did^ RAN0Erj * 1 can say that t,ie Beiltlos never ]lit Harlem, but drugs 

Mr. Maxx. An interesting comment on that— I was in Brazil in 
January of this year, and they date their problem of drug abuse to 
American movies that came down there about 6 years ago. 

Mr. Keating. So you would say that it started about 6 years ago, 
at least, where it became noticeable? How long have you'liud drug 
abuse under your jurisdiction, or your position if vou were not filling 
that position? * 

Mr. Rotiisteix. I came aboard in the summer of 1970, and I know 
there are many preliminary plans and curriculum material developed 
IMS 1J)68 t0 1970 ^° 1 WOU Say tlie ince P tion WttS probably during 

Mr. Keatixg. Yon mentioned in your statement, if it was in yoitr 
statement or read it, that the school authorities or liberals failing 
all across the country, and there are multiple reasons for that I am 
sure, and I would not want to oversimplify that, but do you not think 
that people are trying to tell ns something when we cannot pass an 
income tax levy for a city, or we cannot pass a tax levy for the school 
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hoard? Do von not think tlioy are trying to give ns a message that 
maybe we are not doing what they want, or getting the job done, in 
(heir eyes? Don't yon think that issome part of it? 

Sir. Rothstkin. This is a very valid point because society and the 
community is requesting more of us and supporting us less. What 
should we attribute it to? Obviously, in some cases the public has lost 
confidence in the school system, and the reasons for it are manifold. 

Mr. Keating. T am not attacking the school system because it applies 
to cities as well, but T do think that is right, they have lost confidence. 
And sometimes I think that they lost confidence because we do not 
communicate, those of us in public office or in the boards of education 
do not communicate the problems to them. We do not say "Hey, look, 
I ain using the school as an example now and hey, look, we'havc a 
very serious drug problem, 7, and we do not have, vis-a-vis, the financial 
resources where we can do so many things. 

Now, this is such a major problem that we have to apply so much 
of our financial resources to this area of drugs, not drug rehabilita- 
tion, and I agree that should not be done in the schools, but in the 
way of detention, counseling, getting them out to those programs that 
could help. 

But, this is an example, T think, of maybe where people read 
about crime in schools, and they read about extortion, and I do not 
know, I am not indicating it exists here, but we have heard about it in 
New York. The drugs exist here and they exist in almost every com- 
munity across the country, and are we really communicating that to 
the people except saying we have 00 percent or 80 percent, or are we 
involving the school administration, are we involving the teacher, 
and are we saying this is what the administration is doing, and this is 
what the teachers are doing, or what they are not doing, or this is 
what the union is doing or not doing, and this is what the parents 
are or are not doing, and what law enforcement is willing to do and is 
not doing? T think this is the wav. This is my idea of developing con- 
fidence in the system that you work for and I work f . 

Now, a lot of people know what we are doing and they are just 
plain saying that we are failing in these areas. 

Mr. RoTUKTEix. This is a weakness of many large systems. We can 
all benefit by improving communications to our consumers. 

Mr, Kkatixg. And saying "Hey, we have got a problem and maybe 
we have had it for (I years, and we really have not come to grips with 
it. and maybe we should. We have made some mistakes but we need 
your help." 

Mr. Rothstkin. In addition to my other responsibilities, I and my 
associate have made in the past 2 years about 25 to 40 presentations 
to parent groups, civic groups, profe^onal associations, and anybody 
that invites us. We are perfectly willing to serve on any panel to im- 
prove communications. 

Mr. Kkatimi. You know, I think at some point we have to bring 
the parents into the school atmosphere. When a parent has a child 
involved in drugs, bring them in and make thein face up to the situa- 
tion. 

I have used more time than I should. 

Mrs. Miller. I think Dr. Sheppard made a point that most parents, 
until it actually hits them just do not want to admit that there is a 
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possibility that their child could be involved in drugs. T think that 
the school principals, too, in a sense, did not want to admit this was 
happening in their schools, and I will aleo sav the school hoard mem- 
bers, because nobody really was aware of the magnitude of the prob- 
lem. 

And f want to thank this committee, reallv, for bringing this to 
our attention, and hopefully to the public. I am sure vou do not want 
to make us the whipping boy, and I am sure you are here to help us. 
W e cannot, we cannot do it alone, and we arc a part of the society, but 
we do have a responsibility. 

Chairman Pepper. Mrs. Miller and Mr. Rothstein. we want to tell 
you that we did not come here, just as we did not go to Xew York 
where we found many deficiencies that we observed, to be critical or in 
any way to disparage you or discredit the great work you have done. 

We have had great sympathy with the problem of the school 
authorities. You do not have the money to deal with the problem, you 
do not have the personnel, vou do not We the facilities, and the truth 
of it is we hardly know what to do, anyway, even if we had all of it 
because it is a very, very challenging problem. 

Now we do think that it is appropriate for the public to expect the 
school authorities to know the facts and to give a high priority to 
ascertaining the facts about drug abuse in the schools. 

And secondly, I do think it is appropriate, for the public to expect 
that the school authorities, who are more than anybody else in this 
area concerned with the welfare of these children who are in their 
care, to come and tell the parents, and tell the public of the seriousness 
of the problem and the need. If the legislature is not helping you. if 
the Congress is not helping you, tell the word about it, as it were. Go 
before the legislative committees, go before congressional committees, 
go to the press, to the m^dia, and say this grave problem is not bcino- 
adequately met by those that we have to depend upon for our sources 
of help. 

And I think if you will take that position of leadership— just as 
you would do if you had an epidemic m the schools, or if you needed 
school buildings, or you needed more teachers, you would go out and 
tell the parent^-you will find more cooperation and success. 

Mrs. Miller. We n«>ed all of those things, too. 

Chairman Peppeh. We want to say to both of you that vou have been 
verv helpful to us and we thank you. We will try to be Helpful to vou. 

Thank you. * 

We will recess and try to be back here by 2:30 because we have a 
number of witnesses in the afternoon. 

(Thereupon, at 1 :50 p.m. the hearing was recessed, to reconvene at 
2 :30 p.m. this same day.) 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Rothstein and the reports referred 
to follow:) 

Prepared Statement op Hy Rothstein, Consultant. Health and ritYSicw 
Education, Dade County (Fla.) Public Schools'' 

Before proceeding, I would like to caution the distinguished members of this 
committee, that I do not intend to veil this presentation with flowery language 
and statistical data. Instead, the facts related to the overall drug abuse scene 
as I perceive it, will be submitted impartially with the understanding "let the 
chips fall where tiiey may." 

First, some preliminary observations. This society consists of many tobacco 
smoking, alcohol drinking, coffee imbibing and drag misusing and abusing citi- 
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zens from all socioeconomic groups. These habits are encouraged and reinforced 
by the greatest pusher of them all "Madison Avenue." The pursuit of the dollar 
governs our economy and, as a result, the advertised product that physically 
and psychologically produces consumer dependency becomes the most profitable. 

Speculate for a moment, what would happen to the effective functioning of our 
economic system if the coffee break was eliminated? The impact would probably 
be more devasting than a national power black-out. How eould business meetings 
and social events be conducted without the pretence- of alcohol? Where would 
the physicians treating lung ailments practice if cigarette smoking was elimi- 
nated? 

Recently, one of the popular T.V, stations devoted prime time to an anti-drug 
education program. The content of the presentation and the message it intended 
to transmit were adequately treated. However, after investing thousands of 
dollars for a public Interest program, free from advertising, the first commercial 
after the conclusion of the program promoted the values of a new prod net, a 
major tranquilizer.. 

Drugs properly administered relieve pain, physical or emotional. The number 
of drug products available by prescription or otherwise, and the overwhelming 
individual'** need for relief from existing internal and external pressures eon- 
tribute to the misuse and abuse of drugs. 

At the present time, federally subsidized committees and two presidential can- 
didates have released reports and expressed strong feelings for legalizing certain 
drugs. Ask any citizen belonging to alcoholics anonymous, gamblers anonymous, 
smoke or weight watchers and wo rka holies how advisable it is to legalize and 
make easily accessible another potential drug dependent product. 

We live in a world of rapid change, but certain required contracts and lyasie 
values persist through the centuries. To remain as an organized national com- 
munity, appropriate grou \& rules for human behavior have to be commonly 
agreed upon. In addition, opportunities must be provided to deal with physical 
demands and to satisfy psychological needs. Each individual seeks recognition, 
approval, respect, affection and n sense of self-fulfillment regardless of our 
constantly advancing technology and rapidly expanding knowledge. 

Children today have to choose their life styles among three prevailing philoso- 
phies. Th • absolutist position, where behavior is mandated, the relativist le posi- 
tion. In which circumstances dictate the type of response and the hedonistic 
position, where "everything goes" and "everybody does his own thing." The 
school, as the dutiable Institution responsible for transmitting knowledge and 
reflecting and reinforcing the positive values In our society. Is one of the last 
remaining civilizing influences which assist youngsters in clarifying these posi- 
tions. The other positive institutional force, the typical family, may be a myth. 
If the following statistics have been reliably collected and confirmed : 7A*/a of 
all teen age marriages end In divorce; one In three non-teen marriages terminate 
in divorce; one in four families do not contain both parents; and one in five 
families have both parents work, leaving their youngsters unsupervised during 
most of the day. 

Drugs are misused and abused in many of our schools, especially at the sec- 
ondary level. According to preliminary surveys, "marijuana is by far the most 
frequently mentioned drug being used by Dade County youths." "Amphetamines 
and barbiturates rank second and third respectively ; LSD ranks fourth ; heroin 
and sniffing chemical substances rank last." Teachers estimate that the academic 
achievement of 0% of secondary students suffers became of drug usage and ad- 
ministrators and counselors estimate that 5 to 10 c /c of nil secondary students are 
habitual users. 

However, I still maintain that schools do not harbor or generate the drug 
culture, but that drugs are imported from the community and school people are 
left to cope with It To deal with this critical social problem, the school board 
in the past two years has generously appropriate $350,000. As a result, during 
the 1070-71 school year, the county launched an intensive drug preventive educa- 
tion program designed to Inform students and train teachers In the physical, 
social, psychological and legal effects of misusing and abusing drugs. During 
the 1071-72 sch(»ol year, pilot programs were conducted consisting of (1) coun- 
selor training directed by qualified psychologists; (2) rap groups operated co- 
operatively by students and teachers; (8) faculty training sessions conducted 
by student graduates from local rehabilitation agencies; (4) curriculum mate- 
rials and guides developed and reviewed by classroom teachers : (5) film presen- 
tations conducted by parents and (0) student Initiated and directed projects. 
The intent of these activities was to explore and evaluate the value of these 
programs for generating an anti-drug culture in the schools. 
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Since there are an insufficient number of qualified therapists and the need for 
emphasizing value education skills and rational decision making techniques is 
an overwhelming instructional need, it has been recommended that additional 
funds be appropriated for these purposes during the 1972-73 school year. This 
financial support would establish a program to train a representative from each 
elementary school in group dynamics to conduct mini-rap sessions and to train 
a representative from each secondary school to operate peer group counseling 
programs. Simply stated, emotional education has to receive a similar priority 
with academic education. The three psychological 11% reality, responsibility and 
right vs. wrong should occupy an equal position witli the three academic It's, 
reading, writing and arithmetic. 

The public is demanding the schools assume the resj>ousibility for correcting 
all of society's social ills and academic deficiencies and, at the same time, re- 
jecting over 50% of the school bond issues requesting additional financial support. 

The following represents a battle plan formulated by the school's adviser for 
drug education, Dr. Ben Sheppard, to attack the problem at all levels and involve 
every member of the community : 

1. Establish a county-wide advisory committee consisting of authorities from 
the iields of medicine, law, education and social work, the decision makers in the 
various county and municipal agencies, and representatives from various reha- 
bilitation programs. 

2. Examine the reasons why many youngsters do not become drug involved and 
determine the present extent of the drug abuse problem through professionally 
conducted surveys. 

3. Identify available resources and seek additional financing for establishing 
and supporting working relationships with concerned individuals and agencies. 

4. Expand the number of community schools providing courses and opi>or- 
tunities for youngsters and parents to participate in meaningful educational pro- 
grams. Adopt the slogan "the family that learns together stays together." 

5. Adequately finance the objectives of the county-wide school drug preventive 
education program on a 12 month basis. Drug takers do not terminate their habit 
during the vacation periods in July and August. 

6. Support a radio or television program related to community health prob- 
lems, featuring authorities in the various profession*, and relying on audience 
participation. 

7. Advocate legislation encouraging the rehabilitative aspects of drug in vol veil 
children instead of the single alternative of incarceration. 

8. Enlist the local media to recruit youth leaders and promote programs in- 
volving youngsters in constructive activities which include developing occupa- 
tional skills, participating in athletic and cultural events and mhlicizing com- 
munity service opportunities. 

In summary, the recommended components of the stated battle plan can ouH* 
be implemented with sufficient financing emanating from the federal government. 
This whole presentation will be an exercise in futility if funding from the federal 
level for drug education programs in the sixth largest school system is not. forth- 
coming. The taxpaying members of this community have generously subsidized 
this program in the past, but their capability limit has !>een reached and it would 
be unfair to exact more without requesting the federal government to contribute 
its f*:i* ''tare. To date, the Dade County school system has not received one 
penny ^eral money to combat this problem. 

T 1 . is our appeal. The citizens of this community pay federal taxes. Miami 
« jo number one drug traffic port. The need for preventive education, rehabili- 
tation and treatment for drug misusers and abusers is desperate. The question 
remains, will we receive our fair share from the federal level for resolviug this 
critical social problem ? 

A IU:roirr ax titk D\pe County (Fi.a.) Ppbmo SctToots' Smstaxce AursK 
Education A\n Training Program 

(By the Division of Instruction, October 18. 1071) 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Identification of the problem 

The magnitude of the substance abuse problem in a large urban community 
such as Dade County is difficult to measure with any degree of precision. It must 
bo acknowledged that available statistics are often unreliable. They frequently 
fail to distinguish between the addict, hnrd-core user, occasional user, and one- 
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time experimenter, and they do not reveal quantity, quality, frequency, or vari- 
ety of drug abuse. However, there are sufficient gross indicator?* — arrests and 
convictions for drug abuse, deaths caused by an overdose of drugs, addicts' 
voluntary submission for treatment — to cause the general public, as well as pny-- 
sicians. law enforcement officials, and educators, to identity substance abuse as 
a critical community-wide problem in Dade County which appears to he growing 
in magnitude each year. 

In order to develop better data than is now available, the Dade County Public 
Schools, in cooperation with Metroiwlituii Dade County, will conduct a substance 
abuse survey among school-age youth during this school year.. Because of the 
limited validity of such surveys, hard data on drug abuse will not become avail- 
able after the results of the survey are compiled. The analysis will give only a 
better indication of the severity of the problem than that which is now available. 
The development of educational programs to deal with this s<xial problem can- 
not wait for better statistical evidence. The problem is in the community : the 
exact extent of the problem will probably never be known. Educational programs 
must be developed, financed, and implemented. 

School system's response 

In recognition of the school system's obligation to combat substance abuse, the 
School Hoard appropriated $250,000 in August 1970 to develop and implement an 
intensive program of substance abuse education. An additional .$100,000 was ap- 
propriated for the 1071-72 school year to maintain and exjmnd the program, 
which has been developed by the school system's Division of Instruction. 

The Dade County Public Schools' comprehensive substance abuse education 
program, initiated in the fall of 1070, has been designed as a multiycar, long- 
range effort with two major phases: Phase I. a facts-oriented program, and 
Phase II, a program of counseling and value education. The program meets the 
requirements of the Florida state legislature's Drug Abuse Education Act of 
1070. It establishes* an extensive county wide education and teacher training pro- 
gram designed to begin to meet identified needs for substance abuse education in 
the community, not only for school-age youth hut also, through the eothmunity 
schools, for their parents and other concerned citizens. During the past two fiscal 
years, the Dade County school system, without special state or federal funds, 
has allocated $350,000 to finance the substance abuse education program in the 
school system. In addition to these special appropriations, a proportionate part 
of regularly allocated funds has supi>orted substance abuse education efforts in 
ongoing programs in social studies, science, health, guidance, and counseling. 

Dr. Ben Sheppard, presently a School Board member, a licensed practicing 
physician and a former juvenile court judge, has acted as special consultant for 
the countywide Substance Abuse Education and Training Program since its in- 
ception. Five professional staff members, a coordinator, and four teachers have 
been employed to provide full-time coordination and supi>ort for the implementa- 
tion of the comprehensive substance abuse education program. 

II. TJU5 SUltSTAXCE ABUSE EDUCATION PKOGKAM : rltASn I. FACTS ABOUT imtJGS 

During the 1970-71 school yeni. Phase I of the comprehensive substance abuse 
education program was initiated in the Dade County Public Schools, The goal 
of this phase of the program was to provide appropriate experiences related to 
substance abuse education for all pupils, kindergarten through grade twelve 
These experiences were designed to provide every pupil with factual information 
related to drugs, appropriate for his age and level of maturity, and to alert 
him to the consequences of the misuse of drugs. The goal of reaching every 
student necessitated the development of a massive in-service program which 
would provide teachers with tin- information and methods needed to implement 
the instructional program. 

During 1070-71, special attention was ^iveii to developing intensive programs 
for grades four, five, six, seven, and ten. During the 1071-72 school jcar, con- 
tinued emphasis N being given to facts-oriented program s in these grades, 
and an increased emphasis is being placed on programs for the other grade levels. 

Where discrete courses in health education exM in the curriculum, such as 
in the elementary and seieor high schools, substance abuse education has been 
treat (»d in throe-to-five-week units of study. In addition, snbstuwe abuse educa- 
tion has been correlated at all grade levels with science, or incorporated into 
other subject areas, such as social studies and physical education. This pro- 
cedure guarantees that all grade levels jii elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools receive instruction in the dangers of substance abuse. 
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The support program 

To support Phase I of the substance abuse education program, the following 
steps were taken : b 

1. Materials Purchased and Distributed: 

(a) A substance abuse kit was produced and distributed to all teachers 
in the Dade County Public Schools to enable them to acquire the essential 
facts related to the legal, medical, psychological, and physiological implica- 
tions of substance abuse. Twelve thousand informal kits were packaged 
and distributed during the fall of 1970. Additional kits for new teachers 
are being distributed during October 1971. 

(6) Supplementary curriculum materials have been distributed to all 
schools, A drug display kit, fllmstrips, and films, valued *ar approximately 
$50,000, were purchased and disseminated during 1970-71. It is estimated 
that an additional $5,000 of multimedia materials will be distributed to up- 
date existing resources in the schools during the 1971-72-school year. A 
resource guide, containing instructional guidelines, a list of speakers, a 
list of available audio-visual materials, a list of approved rehabilitation 
agencies, and other relevant information, was developed and distributed 
to each teacher during 1970-71. An updated resource guide for 1971-72 has 
also been received by each school. 

2. Instructional Materials Written and Published : 

(a) Eight learning activity packages to provide selMnstructionnl pro- 
grams for children in the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh grades were written 
by school system personnel and have been published by the Dade County 
Public Schools. These forty-to-seventy-page pupil books deal with mari- 
juana, LSD, hallucinogens, barbituates and tranquilizers, narcotics, am- 
phetamines, volatlles, and use and misuse of drugs. During the 1971-7° 
school year, two additional learning activity packages on the topics of 
tobacco and alcohol will be published and distributed. 

(b) A student handbook and teacher's curriculum guide have been de- 
veloped for each of the three levels, elementary, junior high, and senior 
high. These guides have been developed for the use of teachers who are 
not expert in drug abuse education. 

3. Staff Development Programs Designed and Implemented : 

(a) As part of Phase I of the substance abuse education program, an 
extensive in-depth staff development program to train drug resource 
teachers was initiated in 1970 in each of the community schools One 
staff member in each elementary school, two in each junior high, and three 
in each senior high were identified to be the drug resource teachers for 
their schools. These teachers were given compensation for participating 
in a sixteen-hour in-service program conducted after school hours. 

(o) The 298 trained resource teachers had the responsibility for coordi- 
nating a faculty in-eervice program in their respective schools. This five- 
hour program included the use of a series of five telecasts, with related 
materials. As a result, every faculty iu Dade County received during 1970- 
71 at least minimal in-service training in substance abuse education 

(c) The training program will continue during this school year. In the 
month of October 1971, each principal whose trained resource teacher is 
no longer on his faculty will identity a new teacher to receive training. The 
substance abuse resource teachers in each school will be responsible for 
training those teachers in the school who are new to Dade County. 

(d) During 1971-72, for the second consecutive year, Florida International 
university, as regional coordinator of Dade t Monroe, and Collier Countv 
Drug Education, will be cosponsoring and financing a substance abuse work- 
shop for instructional personnel in those counties; the workshop will feature 
authorities in the field of chemical dependence. 

The facts-oriented phase of the county's substance abuse program will be 
maintained and expanded during 1971-72 and subsequent years as Phase II 
of the program is implemented. 

III. THE SUBSTANCE ABUSE EDUCATION PROGRAM ; PHASE Dt, VALUE EDUCATION 

Phase II of the comprehensive drug abuse education plan for Dade County 
emphasizes the development of communication stfiPs and techniques in group 
dynamics for teachers, counselors, and other pemmneL Through the use of 
outside consultants, working in a staff development program, counselors and 
other key personnel will be trained in the principles of group dynamics, discus- 
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sion leudersliip skills, aad the methodology related to the development of value 
education. As part of this emphasis, plans are being completed to provide for 
•■rap sessions" witb youth and parents in each of the twenty-seven Dade County 
community schools. 

Trained counselors in each senior high school will assume the responsibility 
for implementing a '"teen-involvemcnt" program. Through this program, students 
in the senior high schools will participate in an anti-drug program by making 
presentations to fifth and sixth grade elementary school students. The counselor 
on ihe high school faculty who has been identified as the teen coordinator will 
conduct training sessions in his school once a month for all students participat- 
ing In the tecn-involvement program. These meetings will provide basic informa- 
tion to the program participants and provide the counselor with an opportunity 
to receive feedback from the students on the progress of the program. The 
counselors will coordinate the activities of high school students in the elementary 
schools receiving service. Through "teen-involvement" it is anticipated that both 
the high school and elementary school students will develop deeper insights into 
the danger of drugs. 

During the 1971-72 school year, a pilot program creating a "rap facility" in 
selected secondary schools will also be initiated. The substance abuse teachers 
on special assignment in the six suMlstricts of the school system will, in coopera- 
tion with district directors and school principals, select one junior high school in 
which a rap facility will be developed. The purpose of this pilot program will 
be to determine the feasibility of creating an informally organized, drop-in 
facility within a junior high school to which students may go to participate in 
group and individual counseling sessions on an informal basis. 

Support program 

To support Phase II of the comprehensive substance abuse program, the follow- 
ing staff development opportunities will be made available on a. county wide basis 
during the 1971-72 school year. 

3. In-depth staff development courses designed to give teachers with knowledge 
of the principles of group dynamics an opportunity to update their knowledge 
and develop new skills. 

2. In-service training provided by authorities in the field to enable counselors 
to refine their communication techniques for individual and group counseling. 

3. Penny Parade Foundation, a private philanthropic organization, and the 
Dade County Public Schools are cooperatively planning a program for updating 
group dynamics skills of selected secondary school counselors. The foundation 
will donate the service of a team of specialists to support the program. 

Cooperation with outside agencies 

The consultant and the coordinator responsible for the conntywide effort in 
substance abuse education have been, and intend to be, involved in the numer- 
ous oral presentations and demonstrations for civic groups, business organiza- 
tions, professional associations, and public school functions. 

Since the services of representatives of various rehabilitation agencies and 
treatment centers are utilized for school assemblies and classroom programs, 
communication is maintained with these groups. During the forthcoming school 
year, cooperative efforts with community groups such as the Kiwanis Club, the 
Comprehensive Health Planning Council, the Miami Crime Commission, the 
Inter-Agency Council, the Dade County Medical Association, the American Red 
Cross, the Inter- Agency of Public Health, the Greater Miami Coalition, and other 
concerned agencies and individuals will be continued to increase the effective- 
ness of existing programs in drug education. 

Additional funding resources 

A number of attempts have been made to obtain federal funds to help support 
Dade County's substance abuse education program. However, national priori- 
ties have channeled available funds to support identification and treatment pro- 
grams for military personnel in Viet Nam, for community treatment programs, 
and for university-based training programs in the United States. Very limited 
federal funding has been made available to state and local education agencies 
for preventive educational efforts. Although it passed the Drug Education Act 
of 1970, the Florida legislature did not provide additional funds to counties to 
assist them in developing program design, securing or preparing instructional 
materials, or implementing in-service training. Dade County has had to rely very 
heavily on its local resources to accomplish this. 
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In an effort to secure funds, the school system recently submitted a proposal. 
Community Education Project for Drug Abuse, to the United .State* Office of 
Education under the guidelines of the Federal Drug Abuse Act of 1970 (P.L. 
91-527). Unfortunately, this proposal was not funded. 

In addition, a proposal has been submitted to the Social Security Administra- 
tion to fund, under Title IV of the Social Security Act, a program which will 
place counselors in nine community schools to provide personal counseling, re- 
ferral service, and programs of leisure-time activities for youth. 

Continued efforts will be made to secure from any available source — govern- 
mental or private — funds to expand Dade County's substance abuse education 
program. 

The Dade County school system is committed to continued intensified efforts to 
provide those programs and services which will combat the growing problem of 
substance abuse in our community.. 



Update 0 — A Special Backokoiwi) Repokt Fkom Dade Covxty Public Schools — 
A System Compbised of 6 Geogbaphic Distbicts 

AVhat's Sew ox the Drug Scexe 

It's youth to youth as Dade County Public Schools move into Phase II of their 
system-wide drug education program— teenagers training as counselors . . . 
young people who have escaped the hook sharing their experiences . . students 
leading rap sessions . . . kids telling kids: drug's aren't the answer. 

Dining the past two years the Dade school system, without state or federal 
financial aid. has allocated $350.0(10 to finance the program. 

Phase I was the nuts-and-bolts period. During the 3070-71 school vear instruc- 
tional materials were produced for all grades, kindergarten through 12, and a 
massive in-service training program created drug resource teachers for all of 
the county's 234 schools and special centers. 

Phase II, for the 1971-72 year, emphasizes the development of communications 
skills and techniques in group dynamics for teachers, counselors, and other per- 
sonnel, with the accent increasingly on youth. "Teen involvement'' is the watch- 
word. 

Following is a rundown on various new projects under way in the county's 
six school districts and in the community schools program. 

SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST DISTBICTS 

Counselors from all 17 secondary schools in these two districts are beginning 
an intensive training course that marks the first major project underwritten 
by the Penny Parade Foundation, Inc., a non-profit organization founded this 
year in Dade County by philanthropist Lewis S. Rosenstlel to combat drug abuse 
through ik1 neat ion. 

Nov. 0 was the first session of a 10-week. 30-honr course entitled "Human Rela- 
tions Program for Educators in Youth Awareness and Drug Abuse Prevention." 
The training staff is made up of five professionals from the foundation and from 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital's Institute of Human Relations, which presently is 
providing individual and group psychiatric treatment <o some 400 patients a 
week. The training team : 

Dr, Dean G. EJefthery, executive director of Penny Parade Foundation; Dr. 
Jonas Kaye, psyeliopharmacologist who is research director of the foundation; 
Dr. Arlhnr Stillman and Dr. David Lilicrmnn. Institute of Human Relations 
staff psychologists: and Mrs. Dora-n Elefthery. a specialist in psvehodramu. 

•This is only the beginning of a long-term plan of attack,'' Dr. El'cftherv ex- 
plains. "If this experimental training program is as successful as we think it's 
going to he, we are prepared to extend It through the entire school svstem." 

There is also new activity at the elementary level in the South and Southwest 
Districts. Mrs. Wanda McDaniel. the district specialist here, has a committee of 
teachers and other volunteers working up a coloring hook to teach primarv young- 
sters about dangerous substances that can be found in the house. 

SOUTH CENTRAL DISTRICT 

Students n re heing trained as volunteers to staff counseling offices. 

"Our emphasis in the secondary schools is on peer group counseling, which 
is the trend throughout the country," says Mrs. Anita Sonnner, visiting teacher 
now serving as the district drug specialist 
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A seven-week training program is under way at Coral Gables Senior High 
for 1.1 .students and 12 teachers, conducted by Kenneth Schrnee. director of Dade 
House, one of the residential facilities operated here by Spectrum Programs. 
Inc., and Mrs. Shirley Hagen, counselor at Miami-Dade Junior College South 
C:\ mpus. 

"The students are being taught the skills and techniques of the good listener. 
They won't be able to solve problems but they will be able to give proper ad- 
vice and to serve as a referral source for students with drug problems," Mrs. 
Summer said. 

Similar programs are in the planning stages at Miami Jackson and Miami 
Senior High. 

SORTHKAST AM) NORTHWEST DISTRICTS 

Group sessions are being held in four secondary schools by a team of "grad- 
uates'' (>omig people who have graduated from abusing drugs to become 
paraprofessiounls hi the field of drug couuseling) from Here's Help, Inc. 

Here's Help, whose name derives from Honest Education Leading to Pre- 
vention, is a community-supported agency in North Miami. The group is being 
paid a modest fee ($40 a week) by the Division of Instruction to conduct an 
eight-week program in Carol City Junior and Senior High and Norland Junior 
and Senior High. 

The Help leaders are working with small groups of no more than 30 students ; 
they hold morning and afternoon sessions two days every week in each school 
in collaboration with one or two staff counselors or teachers. As explained 
by John Kross, program director : 

' We are trying to reach drug abusers rather than drug addicts. 

' Here the individual has a chance to relate his past experience and his prob- 
lems to others, while the group leader keeps the train of conversation in a 
positive direction. We will be striving to attain three goals — to teach the 
t realities of drug abuse, to help the Individual develop a valid self-liking and 

respect so he won't have the need to give in to the pressures of his peers, and 

* to help the individual terminate his drug usage, if any." 

^ Die demand for this kind of Help far exceeds the scope of the present pro- 

gram. When screening Interviews were held to select the students who would 
participate at Carol City Junior High, 150 prospects showed up. 

In mid-December the program will be reviewed to determine h.iw it can be 
improved, how it can be expanded, and where the money is coming from. 

; NORTH CENTRAL DISTRICT 

i 

A drug education project has been launched in seven elementary schools 

to stimulate the pupils to attack the problem with their own idea*. 
I A variety of individual and group undertakings are already under way. 

including an original play, a home-made film, display kits, posters, and \\qy\\- 
; books. The projects will be completed early in February and displayed in a 

1 local shopping center, according to Eric Robinson, the district drug specialist 

\ Participating schools are Areola Lake, Blanton, Drew, Lakeview. Liberty 

City, M^rroigside, and Young, 
i "The most effective way to involve elementary children is to get them to 

express their own attitudes toward drugs," said Robinson. He hopes other 
: elementary schools will adopt this approach. 

j At the secondary level, a workshop entitled "New Directions for Secondary 

* School Counselors" is being eondncted for 11 weeks with sessions of :jV 2 hours 
f each week. Instructors are Dr. David Rothcnberg, clinical psychologist, and Dr> 
: Donald B. Clark, campus psychologist and acting chairman of the Counseling 

Department at Miami-Dade Junior College South Campus. 

* COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 

Community schools, which are geared to meet the educational and recreational 
needs of their neighborhoods, are a natural battleground in the war on drug 
abuse. Dade County Public Schools presently operate afternoon and evening 
programs in 20 community schools, and funds have been earmarked for two new 
- ones. 

Last year, in Phase I of the drug education program, the community schools 
.* v-ere largely concerned with gathering information and training drug resource 
teachers. This year, the community schools are offering advanced training to 
'i approximately (JO public and private school teachers who will become drug 
: counselors and. in the words of Consultant Walter B. Weyant, Jr. : 
O 82-401 --72 22 
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"We are seeking the actual involvement of students and parents in discussion 
of their problems, and how to solve problems related to the drug scene." 

Eight-week courses are being conducted by Miami Palmetto Senior High 
and Norland Junior High Community Schools by experienced instructors from 
Genesis House. 

•'We are training counselors in the techniques of working with students in 
groups. In the past we found that it was mostly the goody-goody kids who 
showed up for rap sessions on drugs. The ones who really needed help stayed 
away. Now we will select a dozen of the people we are training and use them 
as informal drug counselors in the community schools: they will move into 
e-^iblished groups— whoever they are, wherever they are." Weyant said. 

\ federal grant is being sought to expand the drug abuse education pro- 
gram in the community schools. A $208,000 proposal has been submitted to 
the State of Florida Health and Rehabilitative Services. 

Afternoon Session 

Chairman Pepper. The committee will come to order, please. 

This morning the committee acknowledged the presence among us 
of some of our distinguished officials. We are pleased to note the 
presence of another of our distinguished officials who is here with 
us this afternoon. He has done an excellent job as the head of the 
criminal division of the office of the U.S. district attorney and has, 
therefore, come very much into contact with this whole problem, 
and the problem is related to judges, Mr. Neil Sonnett. 

Mr. Sonnett, we will be glad to have you come and make any 
statement you would like to make before the committee. 

STATEMENT OF NEIL SONNETT, HEAD, CRIMINAL DIVISION, OFFICE 
OF THE U.S. ATTORNEY, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF FLORIDA 

Mr. Sonnett. Thank you very much, Mr. Pepper, and gentlemen. 

My purpose for being here really is a limited one. With regard 
to the field of law enforcement, I know that your hearings have been 
extensive, and that you have received opinions from many quarters 
with regard to the drug problem. 

I do have an opinion to offer with regard to a change in the laws 
regarding the sale of hard narcotic drugs, something that I have 
felt very strongly about for a number of years and which I thought 
I had a responsibility to make known to you. 

By way of background let me just reiterate, as you mentioned, I 
have served for the 5 years, until my resignation recently, as Assist- 
ant U.S. Attorney for the Southern District of Florida, and for 
almost 2 of those years as chief of the criminal division. 

We have been heavily involved in the- prosecution of narcotics 
cases, and my office handled several of the largest narcotic cases in the 
history of this country. We handled the largest heroin case and the 
largest cocaine case, and perhaps the most valuable seizure of heroin 
in the history of the United States. 

Prior to the passage of the Control Dangerous Substances A.ct of 
1970, we had had a system of statutes that provided minimum, man- 
datory jail sentences for persons convicted of either smuggling or 
stealing hard narcotic drugs. My experience as a prosecutor indi- 
cated that to be a great tool, and a great deterrent. 

With the passage of the 1970 act, the minimum mandator/ sentenc- 
ing provisions were deleted from the law. I have seen the difference 
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that it has made. And my purpose in being here today is to urge 
you gentlemen to consider using your good offices to urge the Congress 
of the United States to reinstitute such penalties. I think that is 
particularly important in light of the recent Supreme Couit decision 
with regard to abolition of the death penalty. I have always felt that 
the minimum mandatory jail sentence was a great deterrent to crime, 
not only in the field of narcotics but in other fields, as well. 

We know from .some of the intelligence information we had during 
my period of time as a prosecutor that there were major dealers in 
field of narcotics that had either halted their drug activities, or gotten 
out of the drug business altogether because they were aware of the 
fact that if they were arrested and convicted, that their sentence would 
be one that carried with it no probation or parole. 

The old statute provided for a minimum, mandatory jail sentence of 
not less than 5 years nor more than 20 years, with no provision at all 
for probation or parole. I feel very strongly that that sentencing pro- 
vision ought to be reinstituted, particularly in the field of drug abuse 
with regard to either the smuggling or the sale of hard narcotic drugs. 
It is a tremendous deterrent. It puts pressure on the pusher far better 
than some other methods of enforcement, and I think it can act as a 
great deterrent to the field of drug abuse in this country today. 

I was greatly disturbed to see this deleted from the 1970 act. I have 
had extensive conversations with officials from the Justice Depart- 
ment, and many of them were, as I was, disappointed to see it deleted. 
And I wanted to be here this afternoon to urge you, and to offer my 
opinion in this field, to reinstitute minimum mandatory sentences. 

Chairman Pepper. Thank you very much, Mr. Sonnett. 

Mr. Mann, any questions ? 

Mr. Mann. No, thank you. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Keating? 

Mr. Keating. I was very interested. You feel, in these minimum 
mandatory sentences, that is is essential, and you feel that this has 
influence in all fields, not only as it applies to narcotics ? 

Mr. Sonnett. I believe the minimum mandatory sentences are a 
greater deterrent than any other sentencing tool because there is a 
certainty of punishment that the criminal faces. The death penalty, 
of course, had not been used in most parts of this country for a long 
time. There was always the hope that the death penalty would not be 
given in capital cases. Life sentences, we know, make you eligible for 
parole at a ridiculously short period of time. 

Minimum mandatory penalties, there is no judge or parole commis- 
sion to circumvent. 

Mr. Keatixo. Do you feel this would be a good deterrent in the use 
of guns, if there would be minimum mandatory jail sentences for 
anyone committing a felony with the use of a gun ? 

Mr. Sonnktt. I most definitely do. We have the Federal statutes 
that contain that in some areas. For example, armed robbery of the 
post office carries with it the minimum mandatory 25 years in prison, 
whereas unarmed robbery of the post office does not. You do not read 
about too many armed robberies oipost offices. 

I think part of the reason— and Ihave prosecuted a couple of them— 
part of that reason is because of the nature of the sentencing provi- 
sions. I think it would be a tremendous deterrent to institute a system 
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of sentencing wheieby any crime that is committed with a weapon 
carries with it a minimum mandatory jail sentence. 

Mr. K i:\tixo. I have to agree. Thank you. 

Thank yon. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pkppkk. Thank you very much. Mr, Sonnett. and we 
appreciate your being here. 

Mr. Soxxktiv Gentlemen, I appreciate your courtesy in letting me 
appear before you. 

Chairman 1>eim>kr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Counsel, will you call the first witness \ 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Lt. Alan Richards is the next witness. 

Lt. Alan Richards is presently with the Dade County Public Safety 
Department, Organized Crime Bureau, Vice and Narcotics Division. 

Noting the yearly increase in the rate of dru£ abuse cases. Lieutenant 
Richards explained the police department's difficulty in educating the 
public. Seminars and forums were uncoordinated and indents did not 
relate to visiting police officers, lawyers, or doctors. Moreover, the drug 
orientation program developed forparents generated little interest or 
success. 

AVill Lieutenant Richards come forward, please. 

STATEMENT OF ALAN RICHARDS, LIEUTENANT, PUBLIC SAFETY 
DEPARTMENT, ORGANIZED CRIME BUREAU, VICE AND NAR- 
COTICS DIVISION, DADE COUNTY, FLA. 

Mr. Phillips. Lieutenant, I believe you have a prepared statement 
for us? 

Mr. RioiAims. Yes, sir. For the most part I would like to read from 
(he statement. 

Chairman Pepper. I think it would give ns an appropriate basis for 
questioning. 

Mr. Richards. First I might cover the scope of the problem as we 
:n the Dade County Public Safety Department view the dru" prob- 
lem in Dade County . 

The public safety department first, became aware of the increasing 
trend among school age persons to be involved in drug usage in late 
10(i7. This coincided with the creation of a narcotic, squad within the 
public safety department and the resultant information developed, 
coupled with an increase in teenage arrests. The foregoing indicated a 
growing interest of junior and senior hiirh school students into ex- 
]*rniieiit»tioii with the commonly called "soft" drugs. In the calendar 
year 106$. 122 persons under 18 years of age were arrested on drug 
charges alone. Records do not indicate persons arrested on multiple 
charges where only the greater crime is listed for FBI reporting 
purposes. 

Now, when I indicate drag charge alone, what I am talking about 
are those charges that were counted from arrest forms under the FBI 
uniform crime reporting system, the only crimes that we account for 
are the most serious crimes via the reporting system; therefore, if we 
were to arrest somebody on a charge of burglary, and at the same time 
he had heroin in his possession, the only charge appearing on the sta- 
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tistical record would be burglar}*, and there would be no indication of 
heroin whatsoever, or narcotics. 

Mr. Phillips. Has that been changed, or is that still the case? 

Mr. Richards. No, it is still in effect, and I have brought some 
graphic illustrations we will see in a few minutes that will show some 
trend toward this. 

I am going to ski]) the passage on education and not get involved 
in it unless you would like me to go into it. I think it has been covered 
this morning. 

Mr. Phillips. We will incorporate that part of your statement in the 
record. 

Chairman Pkppek. Without objection it will be included. 

Mr. Richards. During the period in which adequate methods wei*e 
l)eing sought for education, the abuse of drugs continued to grow rap- 
idly. As drugs became more plentiful and consequently less expensive, 
pushers organized underlings to sell drugs while enforcement tended 
to remain fragmented and uncoordinated. 

Drugs moved from the back of hippy 4 iiead"' shops and "crash" 
pads into the school parking lots, restrooms, and nearby lunch coun- 
ters. Importation was no longer dependent upon the "hinpy v cult. 
Now junior and senior high school students were taking weekend 
motor trips to Mexico, or student pilots rented planes for trips to 
Jamaica where large amounts of drugs were bought for a relatively 
meager sum. 

As an example. $25 worth of marihuana in Mexico would reap a 
profit of $225 in Miami. I believe the current feelings of the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs is that we are getting in the south 
Florida area daily approximately 1 ton of marihuana from Jamaica 
alone. 

One 18-year-old paraplegic was grossing an estimated $4,000 per 
month through the sale of LSD which he purchased in Texas and 
secreted in his hollow crutches. He was arrested four times on related 
drug charges, convicted once, and has been out on appeal since 1970. 

By the year 10T2, public safety department arrests rose to 491 for 
drug offenses alone for persons under 18 years of age. This is a 302.5- 
percent increase. Although the soft dings— marihuana, hallucinogen- 
ic^ and hashish — remain the largest drugs of abuse among this age 
group, barbiturates, amphetamines, and other substances — sopoi-s, 
MDA, et cetera — have also risen commenswatelv, from 28 arrests in 
1908 to 1T)7 arrests in 1071, or an increase of 17.8 percent. 

Mr. Blumenfeld. if yon will turn that chart over? 

Mr., Phillips. T think that is a typographical error, that increase in 
]>ercentagc. would bo something like 500 or GOO percent. 

Mr. Richards. T believe yor are right. It. is. 

This first chart is a depiction of arrests in 1968 through 1971 and it 
shows a yearly percentage of increase. As we have alremlv explained 
it. from 1908 and J9K0 of 49/2 percent, 1909 to 1970 was 171.7 percent, 
and from 1970 to 1971 there was an additional almost 30-percent in- 
crease. 

Mr. Prnuiiw. From your view, those facts would evidence a sub- 
stantial increase in the use of drugs by young people? 

Mr. Richard*. Well, not necessarily, because in 1968 we had in the 
public safety department a four-man narcotic squad, and by 1971 
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we had gone up to almost 12 or 13 people. So, what happens, of course, 
the more you get involved, the more cases you are able to make, and 
the more arrests you are going to moke, and this chart No. 2, we broke 
it up into opiates, marihuana and other substances for the first 4 
months only of this year, from January through April. 

I think it is self-evident that our biggest problem is marihuana. In 
March alone we had 64 arrests and in April we dropped down to 37. 

The only significant decrease we find is in April, the opiates dropped 
from six arrests to one arrest, and again lot me emphasize we are talk- 
ing only about Dade County Public Safety Department, which is one 
of the 25 or 26 local police agencies in Dade County. I do not have any 
statistics of what any other agency in Dade County is doing. 

This, of course, is hand-in-hand with our problem of enforcement 
on a local level 

Mr. Phillips. Tell us, approximately, ths percentage or volume of 
criminal work that your particular' department handles in this 
county ? 

Mr. Richards. I am the supervisor of the vice and investigation sec- 
tion of our organized crime bureau, public safety department. 

In the organized crime bureau we maintain 20 narcotics investiga- 
tors, and that is all they do; narcotics investigation, primarily geared 
to the sale of drugs. 

Mr. Phillips. What percentage of the entire criminal picture in 
Dade County does your particular police force cover ? 

Mr. Richards. Well, there are only five or six police departments 
in Dade County that maintain narcotics units, so the public safety 
department is responsible for narcotics enforcement in the entire un- 
incorporated area, which I believe is something like 2,600 square miles, 
plus all of the cities that do not maintain narcotic units, plus the 
cities that have narcotic squads but their local agencies are too well 
known, so that the only people they can effectively work on are the 
transient pushers. 

When tney have local pushers coming back in operation they usually 
call on our people to go in to work undercover in their city, 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Richards, you have given us these figures 
under the heading of "drug offenses/' What kind of offenses are they ? 

Mr. Richards. As I say, these are strictly arrests for nothing else 
but drug violations, sale and possession. 

Chairman Pepper. Sale or possession ? 

Mr. Richards. Right. 

Chairman Pepper. Now, these figures do not include the number 
of people arrested for robbery, let us say, or burglary to get money to 
buv drugs? 

Mr. Richards. That is correct, sir. This does not include anybody 
who was arrested for other offenses and were in possession of drugs 
at the same time, if the other offense was listed as a higher degree by 
uniform crime reporting classification. 

And, of course, according to the uniform crime reporting svstem, 
this is the way, so that in effect the statistics would f.e much higher 
with the multiple charge, but we do not have any wav of determin- 
ing that at the present time, under our present reporting system. 

Chairman Pepper. But, have you found that a j^reat many offenses 
are committed by people who are taking diugs in order to get the 
money to buy the drug9 ? 
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Mr. Richards. Yes, sir. There is no doubt in my mind. 
Chairman Pepper. Very good. Go ahead. 

Mr. Richards. In the next cha-t you will find comparison from 
1968 to 1971 of the male to femak arrests of persons under 18 years 
of age, and again this is strictly drug arrests, and it ran on an aver- 
age at the ratio of three to one, three male to one female, specifically. 

The next chart we tried to depict the degree of white to black ar- 
rests under 18 years of age, and this ran amazingly about 28 to 1 
white to black. And in trying to analyze, I think our problem was 
that up until recently we, ana I do not think any other department 
had effective black personnel to work within the black community to 
find out really how entrenched drugs were within the black com- 
munity. It is very difficult for a white agent to work. 

Chairman Pepper. Now, we had some figures the other day, yester- 
day, or the day before, that in the last period, maybe the last month 
or two, that the number of blacks exceeded the number of whites that 
were arrested in connection with drug offenses. Do you recall that? 
Would vou think that might be possible ? 

Mr. Richards. No. Do you have any idea what relation it was, or 
what department, or the entire county, or what ? 

Mr. Phillips. It was the entire county. 

Mr. Richard. I know nothing of this. 

Mr. Phillips. The statistics were the amount of people who were 
in the Dade County jail. 

Mr. Richards. Well, of course, every department puts their felony 
prisoners in the Dade County jail, but these arrests were made by our 
department — — 

Chairman Pepper. How are your arrests ? 

Mr. Richards. Our department did not notice any increase in black 
and white arrests proportions. 

The next one is depicting from 1968 to 1971 of total arrests for 
opiates, marihuana and other related drugs. And the only significant 
decline is in opiates again because our department, in just arrests for 
drug offenses between 1970 and 1971 had almost a 58-pt .cent decrease. 
Of course, the other offenses, and other related drugs are still on the 
uptrend level. 

Mr. Phillips. I am sorry, I don't remember anything in the graph 
that decreased. 

Mr. Richards. The first column to the left, opiates in 1971 we had 
eight arrests. 

Chairman Pkpper. It looks like it is going up from year to year, 
on the prior years. 

Mr. Richards. Seventeen arrests in 1970, and this is strictly for 
people under the age of 18. 

Now, total arrests for opiates would be astronomical in dealing with 
adults. These are people only under the age of 18, from 1970 to 1971 
a decrease, right there. 

Our department arrested 17 people under the age of 18. 

Mr. Philips. I thought you had the last column, which was 1972 
and covered only 4 months. I am sorry. Excuse me. I see your point. 

Mr. Richards. Enforcement problems in general, the employment 
of undercover officers to infiltrate groups or make drug purchases from 
school-age suppliers has had negative results. Many teenage pushers 
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will sell only to known students in the school environment or at stu- 
dent social gatherings. 

It is extremely difficult to install a relatively older looking person 
into this setting. When arrests are effected for sale of drugs, little af- 
firmative action is taken by the judicial system which would serve 
either as a deterrent to other offenders, or as a deterrent to the arrestee. 

As a result of the aforementioned, the young offender believes if 
he is convicted of a drug violation, the maximum punishment will 
be probation and a withholding of adjudication. Dealing in drugs, 
therefore, has become a dramatic "game" to many youngsters. 

If caught, the chance of punishment is small, while among their 
peers they soar in importance and receive sanctions for their activities. 

Since direct drug buys by undercover officers are not usually pos- 
sible in the school environment, officers have to rely on informants 
to accomplish the task of identifying and then gathering evidence 
against the teenage pusher. Inherent problems exist in finding ade- 
quate young informants for various reasons : 

(ft) Paw:;M approval is necessarv and is very difficult to get: 

(b) School approval is neces?arv before wc use a student: and 

(c) Adequate rover and control by bona fide officers is difficult to 
provide. 

If I can go off here, let ine explain something that most people do 
not realize. When we talk about having 20 such men directly assigned 
to narcotics enforcement, this is not to say because you have 20 in- 
vestigators you can go out and 20 men investigate at one time. They 
do not realize that. 

If von have f20 burglary investigators, when von come to work in the 
morning, yon assign those people three or four burglary investigations 
each and turn them loose, and have them go out and investigate 
burglaries. 

This is not true for narcotics investigations. For every narcotics 
investigation wo undertake we tie up from two to eight or 10 investi- 
gators to insure that we are going to be able to protect the informant 
or protect the undercover officer from being injured. So, at any given 
time that T have talked about having 20 investigators the optimum 
amount of cases that we have going at any one time is probably three, 
using the minimum amount of personnel and equipment necessary, 
particularly on moving surveillance. You should have at least five cars 
on a moving surveillance to insure you are not going to lose these 
people, and you aiv not going to tip off the persons you are following. 

So, this is a problem inherent in narcotics work. 

Also, of course 1 , the courts are not going to accept verv easily the 
word of one against one, whether it is a police officer, a civilian, or what 
have you. It is extremely difficult* therefore, to have a policeman go 
out by himself, buy narcotics, make an arrest, and win a conviction 
for it. 

So, one of the reasons wo provide the extra personnel on surveillance 
or other investigation is so we will have corroboration when we are 
in court. 

( (I) Few volunteers are available clue to our inability to protect the 
informant when he returns to the school. 

If wc use a school person from a particular high school to assist us 
in making a case, this person must return to the school environment 
when the case is concluded. 



At this point, particularly with our court system as it is at the 
present time, the informant would be identified and. of course, it would 
result in negative sanctions from his school peers, and possibly bodily 
harm. 

The alternative to this, of course, is if a person helps us. when he is 
exposed we would have the school board transfer hiin to another school, 
but this of coui'se, works a hardship on the student. 

So. this is very difficult. 

(e) We are unable to protect the identity of any informant — regard- 
less of aire — after the initiation of court proceedings. When a court 
asks us to identify this person, you either do it or you lose the case, so 
we cannot protect the identity of the informant any longer. 

Then finally, few informants are willing to testify : n court. 

Investigations arc further hampered by duplicity and general lack of 
coordination among the various agencies involved in enforcement 
activities. 

I would like to skip down now to what we feel are some of the solu- 
tions that are available to us. 

(ft) We feel stronger controls placed on students to assure class 
commitments are kept. Free periods where students may leave the 
campus or roam freely throughout the schools should be eliminated. 
This was already brought up this morning by somel>ody else who testi- 
fied. In school when these people are on free periods nobody knows 
where they are. The teachers do not know where to find them, either, 
even if there was an emergency. They leave the school grounds and, 
of coui-se, the areas for bringing the drugs around the school are in the 
area of parking lots, and across the street, and so forth. So, we feel 
by placing stronger control when a student comes to school in the 
morning he should be kept and not be left to v jam free at will and go 
off the campus because he has a good opportunity to t o off and buy the 
drugs and bring them back. 

(6) Prohibition to releasing or publishing names of arrested juve- 
niles should be eliminated. We see no reason any longer in this day and 
age why we have to protect the name of a juvenile arrested for a 
felony violation, particularly a drug violation. 

(c) Student dealers should be dealt with severely by the courts. And 
we are talking again not of the student dealer who is just turning one 
of his friends on to drugs, but the student dealer is like the one we 
mentioned with the crutches who was making an average of about 
$4,000 a month dealing to other students. We feel that they should be 
made an example of to the other students by the court system. 

(d) Require teachers to attend training sessions to acquaint them 
with all aspects of drug abuse. And I believe this is being done, from 
what Mr. Rothstcin, I believe his name was, that testified before, and 
that was to require teachers to attend training sessions. We started this 
in our department in 1968, conducting a class for teachers, and I think 
we sent 400 or 500 teachers through these training classes over the 
period of about 20 years. For some reason or another we do not do this 
any longer, and I do not know what the reason is. 

(e) We would like to see quarterly reports required to the school 
boards from individual schools indicating what their problems arc, and 
what action they have taken with their drug problems so that the school 
board will have a better idea of what is going on in these individual 
schools. 
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. W . . De ™ lo P additional school security personnel and/or specialized 
juvenile officers to concentrate on school-age drug offenders. I do not 
believe our school board security has enough investigators devoted to 
strictly narcotics enforcement at the present time. 

(g) This is a recommendation we made back in 1969 to the Dade 
County Orrand Jucy. At that time, in order to implement this, Repre- 
sentative Peppers office drew up a sample contract for us. I do not 
know if you recall this, but that was to encourage creation of a counry- 
wide metropolitan narcotic enforcement group. Under centralized 
control this would result in the elimination of duplicity and frag- 
mented local efforts of an uncoordinated nature, and will allow for 
greater specialization. No single municipal police agency at the pres- 
ent time in this area has enough diversity of pei*sonnel, black, white, 
Cuban American to do the overall investigation that is required. 

I think by pooling these resources, by pooling our equipment under 
one coordinated effort we can make a large, concentrated effort into 
drug abuse in this area. This was recommended in 1969. It was brought 
up before the grand jury, and it was also brought up before the law 
enforcement advisory lx>ard. It was tabled immediately, without any 
discussion, and has not been discussed since then. 

(J). Revocation of drivers license upon conviction when vehicle 
used in furtherance of drug abuse. Now, this has never been relied 
upon, but these people of school age, schoolaged dealers have auto- 
mobiles. They are highly mobile, and they do not deal within their 
own residential area. They move out anywhere within the county, or 
mtercounty, and we think that by conviction, regardless of whether 
they are put on probation or whether adjudication is withheld, thev 
should have their privilege of driving revoked for a long period o'f 
tune. & 

(i) I would like to see adopted realistic forfeiture laws patterned 
after Federal statutes for autos, airplanes, and boats used in further- 
ance of drug offenses. This should include vehicles bought on credit, 
where hens exist. Now, if we have a vehicle seizure, the law for the 
State of Florida is highly inadequate. I think in a lot of these cases 
they are 18 or 19 or 16 years old, and their whole life, again, revolves 
around their automobile, and although they know that if convicted 
they are not going to go to prison, if they stand the possibility of 
osing these vehicles, and possibly losing their driver's license, we may 
have a deterrent without putting him in jail. 

Mv final or, well, what was my final solution was something that 
has been talked about quite frcquentlv this morning. That was the 
involuntary commitment to drug rehabilitation centers. 

I had added one more while sitting back in the room, and it is kind 
of roughed out, but we are talking about rehabilitation and how to 
finance all of these rehabilitation programs, and I would like to bring 
to your attention this fact To make a narcotics case against a pusher 
will result in the expense of any where from $30 on a single buv of 
drugs to several hundred dollars. We may now in the large cases 
spend several thousand dollars. We rely on the Federal agencies' as- 
sistance, and this expense, but in order to get the big purchase of the 
big portions of heroin, a kilo of heroin or cocaine, it is neccssai-y to 
spend several thousand dollars. 
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Considering that we are dealing just with the local pusher, dealing 
in small amounts of heroin or marihuana, we still spend up to $400, 
$300, or $000 on a buy, or on the investigation, money that from our 
investigative funds is just simply lost to the buying or drugs until we 
got enough information to make an arrest 

At the time of conviction he may be placed on probation. This is 
not my concern, really, but it is my concern that we are losing this 
monev I \ o*ild like to sec something done about either requiring these 
people to either reimburse the investigative agency with their ex- 
penses, or if this is found to be unconstitutional, then to fine them a 
sum equal to the investigative expenses, and use this money for re- 
habilitation, so in effect we will let the pushers finance the rehabilita- 
tion programs. 

This is my statement. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Mann, any questions? 

Mr. Mann. I do not believe so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Phillips. Would you tell us what you mean by fragmented and 
uncoordinated? You said in vour statement in the law enforcement 
they tended to be fragmented and uncoordinated. Could you give us 
an sample of that? 

Mr. Richards. Well, there are no central records kept. We have no 
idea of what or how other agencies may be working or who they may 
bo investigating on. 

Here is an example of it: In 1968, we made a series of arrests in 
downtown Miami, a block away from Lindsey High School. This, 
at the time was the largest surce of heroin distribution in the Miami 
area. To reflect on it now, it does not seem like a great amount, but 
the "lieutenants" who ran this operation were dealing in about 2 to 
4 ounces of heroin a day, which they were distributing from this 
restaurant. 

There were somewhere in the area of 20 narcotics addicts hanging 
nd the restaurant, and if you would pull up to go in to make a 
you could not get to the "lieutenants" because an addict would 
,i 3 up to you on the street and sell the drugs to you. 
Now, we conducted the investigation and it took us somewhere 
Ysand 6 months. At the conclusion of the investigation we arrested 
1 day 19 persons, 14 of these persons for direct sale of heroin, in- 
»ding the "lieutenants," which our investigators were finally able 
_vt to. We made only one buy of an ounce of heroin on each of the 
t. .tenants." 

One of the addicts that kept selling to us, we made eight buys from 
which means 16 cases. Every time you make a buy for sale it is also 
a possession case, so we make a sale charge and a possession charge on 
each deal, so we have 16 charges on him. 

The day before we arrested him the city of Miami rounded up some- 
thing like 20 t)eople. Our addict was one of the people the city of 
Miami chargea, and they charged him with 10 cases of their own. 
They had no charges on the "lieutenants." 

Now, the result was this: We foun<l out from this investigation that 
five different agencies had been working on this particular restaurant, 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, the Dade County Public Safety De- 
partment, the city of Miami Police Department, the Florida Bureau 
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of Law Enforcement and the citv of Miami Beach were all working 
on this. * 

It got to be so ridiculous that on the second time we went there one 
of my agents went up to one of the city of .Miami undercover agents 
and attempted to buy narcotics from him. That is how ridiculous it 
was. 

So, as a result, when we went to court, the addict we had. all of 
the charges on pleaded guilty, and got. a 20-vear term. All he was 
was a "junkie 44 selling heroin" to support his liabit. Of the two "lien- 
tenants "one was sentenced to 5 years, and the other 7 years, because 
we got him with a gun charge besides the possession of" heroin. 

This is what I mean by uncoordinated. 

Mr. Phillips. I think that is a very good example of uncoordinated. 

I think in your testimony you said you felt the police security force 
in the schools, which is responsible for policing drug crimes in the 
schools, is inadequate. Would you elaborate on that, please? 

Mr. Richards. Well, I think'thc «entleman who testified before said 
something like there arc 240.000 students in Dade County, and I be- 
lieve the school board has only four or five investigators', devoted to 
strictly drug enforcement. Tliis is a problem on the local level, too. 
As I say. T have 20 men working with ine, and we are dealing with a 
2.600-squarc-mile area. We. arc not as bad as other agencies. The 
public safety department has a rather unique setup within ourselves, 
and that is the 20 people I have working in the organized crime bu- 
reau, devote themselves to the investigation of county wide traffic, the 
pushers that are den ling in ounces, and possibl v kilos, and ounces of co- 
caine and heroin, and hundreds of pounds of marihuana. 

This leaves the street level relatively unprotected except for this 
point: Each of our major districts— we have the largest police agency 
in the Southeastern United States. We have five major police dis- 
tricts within the county, and four of these districts have their own 
vi^e squads. 

The investigations we conduct are the type investigations that re- 
quire a long-term in-depth investigation, that require a lot of man- 
power, a lot of money and a lot of equipment. The districts' squads are 
operating on the street, level pusher, and will make a "buv and bust- 
type of investigation, and take the street or residential traffic offenders 
or the school area traffickers into account. 

Now, the city police departments cannot do this. We. have almost 
reached the point where wo, have, a sufficient number of men in sub- 
specialist areas. An example of this is : Up until a few years ago a city 
may have had one or two people or maybe as much as five people in- 
volved in the area of narcotics enforcement. Well, these people did the. 
entire gambit of enforcement. 

They interviewed prisoners, thev interviewed the would be inform- 
ants that wanted to work for us. They go out on prescription investi- 
gations, they go out and buy drugs,* they conduct surveillances for 
arrests. 

An example: One of the most widely known distribution areas of 
heroin in Miamiin 1968, and now, is Flagler Street between the bridge 
and about 12th Avenue NW. There is a drugstore there at Sixth Ave- 
nue and Flagler Street that was widely abusing prescriptions. A city- 
officer may go in there one day and identify himself as an investigator 
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of a prescription case, and the next clay go half a block up and try to 
buy heroin on the street, dressed the same way. 

So. we are talking about an area where wo have to get into subspe- 
ciali'/ation. Narcotics itself is a specialization. We should have squads 
that are working on nothing but drugstores. We should have squads 
that work nothing but undercover investigations, and the officcis do 
not come to coirt until 6 months and make so many cases. 

We should have investigators that do intelligence after an under- 
cover investigator meets two or three tiers of seller in an organization 
and cannot go any further. He can then turn the information over to 
the intelligence people, and they can work thai into a countrywide level 
investigation to get conspiracy cases and buy cases, which no local 
agency is really geared to do. We should go into a narcotics juvenile 
investigative agency, or a group within the narcotics field. 

Mr. Phillips. You do nothing now in the schools at all, do you? 

Mr. Rich Aims. The only thing we do in schools now depends upon 
an informant that will say. "Hey, T can buy from a certain student 
at this school." and in that case we will try to bring the student away 
from the school. 

Mr. Phillips. Why do you do that ? 

Mr. Richards. The chances are that there will be too many people in 
the school that we have already arrested who may recognize the agent. 
This is not rcaUy critical with our department because, as I say, we 
have many in* ?stigators, but it may be that you only have three to 
five agents, and they are "burned" "out very rapidly, plus they have 
authority only in the city, and we have authority throughout the 
county. 

Chairman Peppkr. Mr, Richards, what is the relationship between 
the law enforcement officials and the school authorities generally in 
respect to this drug problem ? 

Mr. Richards. If j'ou are talking about our relationship with school 
security people, it is great. We get along very well with sciiool security, 
as far as giving information back and forth. They arc using our in- 
formants and we use theirs. 

Our relationship with the hierarchy in the schools themselves, the 
teachers, the principals, is relatively nil. 

Chairman Pepper. Is what? 

Mr. Richards. Is nil. We have very little contact with any school 
officials unless we institute it. If they find they have a problem we are 
assuming they go to the school security with it as far as drug pushing 
within the school. If we find a problem outside of the school tbat relates 
to a child, we bring it to their attention, and also to the security de- 
partment's attention 

Chairman Pepper. Are they friendly, in general, to your coopera- 
tion, the school authorities? Are they friendly to your cooperation? 

Mr. Richards. Sir, I really cannot "say because we have no dealings 
directly with them. We deaf with the school security. 

In 1967. we detailed one of my agents to the grand jury to conduct 
an investigation of drugs in the schools. We were very disheartened 
at that time because our agent went around to every senior high school. 
He was allowed to talk only to deans and principals, and was not 
permitted to talk to the students, themselves, so at that time we could 
not make any real conclusion for the grand jury. 
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Mr. Phillips. What prevented him from talking to the students or 
anyone else? 

Mr. Richards, The school officials were preventing us from doing 
th is. Agai n, this was back in 1968. 

Chairman Pepteh. Now, does every school have a security officer? 

Mr, Richards. I do not know, sir. Not as far as narcotics is con- 
cerned because again, they only 

Chairman Pepper. Do you know how many security officers deal 
with narcotics, that are in the schools of Dade County? 

Mr. Richards. To my knowledge, the school board only maintains 
four or five. Now, as far as we are concerned, we gear our enforcement 
to the pushers for profit in Dade County, although we realize that there 
arc drug pushers in every school in Dade County, we do not go into 
the school without having an informant first. 

To me it is almost a test of futility to take an agent and stick him 
m an environment on a speculative basis, hoping in 2 weeks or 3 
months he may be able to make a buy. That is just a waste of man- 
power, energy, and money, so far as I am concerned. 

Chairman Pepper. All right. Thank you very much, Mr. Richards. 

(Lieutenant Richards' prepared statement follows : ) 

Pbepabed Statement op Alan Bichabds, Lieutenant, Public Safety Depart- 
ment, Oboanized Cbime Bubeau, Vice and Narcotics Division, Dade County, 

FLA. 

SCOPE OF PROBLEM 

The Public Safety Department first became aware of the increasing trend 
among school age persons to be involved in drug usage in late 1967. This coin- 
cided with the creation of a Narcotic Squad within the Public Safety Department 
and the resultant information developed, coupled with an increase in teenage 
arrests. The foregoing indicated a growing interest of Junior and Senior High 
School students into experimentation with the commonly called "soft" drugs In 
calendar year 1968, one hundred twenty-two persons under eighteen years of age 
were arrested on drug charges alone (records do not indicate persons arrested 
on multiple charges where only the greater crime is listed for F.B.I, reporting 
purposes). 1 * 

The need for educating the population became apparent and since few other 
sources were available, the police undertook the task. Seminars and forums 
were given in school, before civic groups, and via the news media. For the most 
part programs given by various departments were vague, unrealistic, con- 
tradictory and uncoordinated. Students were unable to relate to police office;* 
due to the authority symbol and obvious age difference. The age of peer group 
pressure was upon us, and we found teenagers more willing to accept advice 
from informal group leaders of their peer group than from the so called "estab- 
lishment' . Attempts by doctors and lawyers to conduct drug awareness programs 
also met with frustration. Feedback from teenagers, in an effort to determine 
program effectiveness, showed the response was basically the same. Of programs 
carried on by police, teenagers viewed us with distrust and threats to their free- 
dom of choice. In lawyer oriented programs, the threat of jail for trausgressors 
tended to be the dominating theme. The rationalization of the youth seemed to be 
a willingness to spend two years in Jail rather than face two years in Vietnam 
In programs given by medical groups, the teenagers invariably felt the under- 
in d^g e uaage related to the ac ^ ul8ltIon of venereal disease by all persons involved 

Realizing the futility of addressing our programs to youth, we turned to 
adult and parent groups. It didn't take long to realize that adults were virtually 
uninterested unless their child was directly affected, which, of course, was time 
for rehabilitation, not enforcement An example of this is a seminar planned at 
a local high school in which three-thousand announcements were sent home via 
students some three weeks prior to the event. Less than one-hundred persons 
attended, and over half were teenagers. 
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During the period in which adequate methods were being sought for educa- 
tion, the abuse if drugs continued to grow rapidly. As drugs became more 
plentiful, and consequently less expensive, pushers organized underlings to sell 
drugs while enforcement tended to remain fragmented and uncoordinated. Drugs 
moved from the back of hippy "*iead" shops and "crash" pads, into the school 
parking lots, rest rooms, and nearby lunch counters. Importation was no longer 
dependent upon the "hippy" cult. Now junior and senior high school students 
were taking weekend motor trips to Mexico, or student pilots renled planes 
for trips to Jamaica where large amounts of drugs were bought for a relatively 
meager sum. Twenty-five dollars worth of marijuana in Mexico would reap a 
profit of $225.00 in Miami. One eighteen year old paraplegic was grossing an 
estimated $4,000.00 per month through the sale of LSD which he purchased in 
Texas and secreted in his hollow crutches. He was arrested four times on related 
drug charges, convicted once and lias been out on appeal since 3970. 

By the year 1972, Public Safety Department arrests rose to 491 for drug 
offenses alone for persons under eighteen years of age. This is a 302.5% increase. 
Although the "soft" drugs (marijuana, halluclnogenics and hashish) remain the 
largest drugs* of abuse among tliis age group, barbiturates, amphetamines, and 
other substances (sopers, M.D.A., etc.) have also risen commensurate!**, from 
28 arrests in 1908 to 157 arrests in 1971, or an increase of 17.8%. 

ENFORCEMENT PROBLEMS 

In general, the employment of undercover oflScers to infiltrate groups or make 
drug purchases from school age suppliers has had negative results. Mam- 
teenage pushers will sell only to known students in the school environment or 
student social gatherings. It is extremely difficult to install a relatively 'older 
looking person into this setting. When arrests are effected for sale of drugs, little 
affirmative action is taken by the judicial system which would serve either as 
a deterrent to other offenders, or as a deterrent to the arrestee. As a result of the 
aforementioned, the young offender believes if he is convicted of a drug violation, 
the maximum punishment will be probation and a withholding of adjudication. 
Dealing in drugs, therefore, has become a dramatic "game" to many youngsters. 
If caught, the chance of punishment is small, while among their peers they soar 
in importance and receive sanctions for their activities. 

Since direct drug buys by undercover oflScers are not usually possible in the 
school environment, officers have to rely on informants to accomplish the task of 
identifying and then gathering evidence against the teenage pusher. Inherent 
problems exist in finding adequate young informants for various reasons: 

(a) Parental approval is necessary. 

(b) School approval is necessary. 

(c) Adequate "cover" and control by bona fide officers is diflScult to provide. 

(d) Few volunteers are available due to our inability 10 protect the in- 
formant when he returns to the school. 

(e) We are unable to protect the identity of any informant (regardless 
of age) after the initiation of court proceedings. 

(f ) Few informants are willing to testify in court. 

Investigations are further hampered by duplicity and general lack of coordi- 
nation among the various agencies involved in enforcement activities. 

An additional problem manifests itself in the various approaches taken within 
the various schools in relation to drug problems. Teachers are unable, or unwill- 
ing, to cope with students high on drugs. When a student is found to be under 
the influence of drugs in class, he is usually ignored unless he disturbs the class. 
Problems brought to the attention of school officials are handled "in house" via 
suspension for a few days or some other disciplinary measures. Police are usually 
not notified for fear of publicity which could result in the school acquiring a 
bad reputation and consequent demands by parents for improved conditions. This, 
of course, would be looked upon as a threat to the administrator's tenure. 
Teachers are generally no better prepared than parents to recognize and effec- 
tively deal with drug related problems. 

SOLUTIONS 

As viewed from an enforcement standpoint, sufficient inr^ds into deterring 
drug abuse will be made only when consideration is given to the following: 

(a) Stronger controls placed on students to assure class commitments are kept. 
Free periods where students may leave the campus or roam freely throughout 
the schools should be eliminated. 
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(U) Prohibition to releasing or publishing names of arrested juveniles should 
be eliminated. 

(0) Student dealers should be dealt with severely by the courts. 

(d> Require teaehers to attend training sessions to acquaint them with all 
aspects of drug abuse. 

(e) Require quarterly reports to school boards of problems and accompanying 
action. 

(f) Develop additional school security personnel and/or specialized juvenile 
others to concentrate on school age drug offenders. 

(g) Encourage creation of county-wide metropolitan narcotic enforcement 
groups. Under centralized control this would result in the elimination of duplicity 
and fragmented local efforts of an uncoordinated nature, and will allow for 
greater specialization. 

(h) Revocation of driver's license upon conviction when vehicle used in fur- 
therance of drug abuse. 

(1) Adopt realistic forfeiture laws patterned after federal statutes for autos. 
airplanes and luats used in furtherance of drug offenses. This should include 
vehicles bought on credit* where liens exist. 

(j) Involuntary commitment to drug rehabilitation centers or programs upon 
petition by parents, teachers, or police of students with drug problems. 



The figures used in preparing these graphs were taken from those tabulated 
under the Uniform Crime Reporting System originated by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. This system records only one offense from the individual arrest 
form prepared by the arresting officer (s). These offenses are classified according 
to their importance, and the one offense with the highest classification is re- 
corded. Therefore, all other offenses on the arrest form are not recorded, leaving 
only a partial tabulation instead of a complete tabulation of all offenses. 

These figures reflect only Dade County Public Safety Department statistics 
and do not include any of the 25 municipalities within the Dade County bound- 
aries. 

Graph Xo. 1 depicts figures for drug arrests only in 1968, 1969, 1970, and 1971 
for subjects under 18 years of age, with the total percent of increase from 1968 
to 11)71 as 302.5%. /The most significant difference was an increase of 107.7% 
between 1989 and 1970. 

Graph No. 2 illustrates the figures for monthly drug arrests for the first quarter 
(January 1972 through April 1972) for opiates, marihuana, and other non- 
narcotic drugs for subjects under 18 years age. The most significant increase 
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was in the arrests for marijuana in March. Opiates show a minimal increase 
through March with a decided decrease of 83.3% in April. 

Graph Xo. 3 indicates the figures for drug arrests for males and females for 
the years 39(58 through 1971, with the aveiage ratio of males over females beimr 
approximately three to one. 

Graph Xo. 4 illustrates the figures for drug arrests for Caucasian and Negro 
subjects for the years 1968 through 1971 with the average being approximately 
28 to one, Caucasian over Negro for the four year period. 

Graph Xo. 5 depicts the figures for arrest for opiates, marijuana, and other 
nonnarcotic drugs for the period 1968 through 1971. The most significant numl>er 
of arrests were for the sale and possessioi of marijuana, with the years 1970 
and 1971 increase in excess of 50% over the totals for 1968 and 1969. The most 
significant increase in nonnarcotic drug traffic was 103.8% in 1971. 
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Mr, Phillips, The next witness, Mr, Chairman, is Mr, Tyler, who 
is director of security services department of the Dade County schools, 

I think he has with him Officer Burgin and Officer McAllister, who 
are involved in enforcement and security also. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN TYLER, DIRECTOR OF SECURITY SERVICES 
DEPARTMENT, DADE COUNTY (FLA.) SCHOOL SYSTEM, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY WILLIAM BURGIN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, AND 

eugene McAllister, investigator 

Mr. Tyler. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have a 
prepared statement which I will read for you, and then we will have two 
films that we will explain. And if there are any questions, we will be 
most happy to try to answer them. 

The organization which I represent, the securities services depart- 
ment of the Dade County, Fhu, school system, has the responsibility of 
investigating the violations of Florida statutes on school board proper- 
ties. Our staff consists of 86 employees. 

The organizational structure is as follows : One director, two assist- 
ant directors, 25 in . -,tigators, three patrol supervisors, 46 patrolmen, 
two technicians, and seven secretaries. 

I might add that this year in our budget we lost 21 positions due to 
considerable financial problems. 

Mr. Phillips. You say the staffing here is with that 21, or without it ? 

Mr. Tyler. This is without the 21. We did have a total of 108. 

Mr. Phillips. Thank you. 

Mr. Tyler. The primary function of the patrol section is the protec- 
tion of school board properties. 

The function of the investigative staff is the protection of students 
and personnel and the investigation of violations occurring on school 
board properties. 

The school system has approximately 241,000 students ; and a total of 
20,000, including noninstructional, and instructional, and so forth, em- 
ployees ; located in approximately 230 centers. In this number of centers 
are included 22 senior high schools and 39 junior high schools. This 
represents a secondary student population of 108,788. 

One of the major problems facing us todav among the students is 
the use of mood modifiers. I use the term "mood modifiers'' inasmuch as 
we are dealing nath drugs and other substances which will alter the 
mood of the user. I refer to such things as transmission fluid, brake 
fluid, burning electrical tape, et cetera. The use of these mood modifiers 
has increased considerably within the last 2 years, and we have found 
it necessary to assign one-fifth of our investigative staff, or five mem- 
bers, as their primary function, the investigation of the use, possession, 
and sale of these mood modifiers, 

I am sure that we could increase the number of investigators assigned 
to this type of an investigation to four-fifths of our staff and still be 
shorthand**!. 

The fact we have assigned only one-fifth of our investigative staff 
f o this function does not, in any way, indicate a lack of desire on our 
part to combat this problem, but is dictated by the necessity of control- 
ling dispruptions of the student body, assaults upon fellow students 
and on personnel of the school system, as well as the protection of $500 
million worth of property. 

During the calendar year of 1968, which was the beginning of the 
enlargement of our staff— we started in 1959, but in 1968 they began to 
increase more heavily— 70 arrests were made on school board property 
for violations of drug-relate^ statutes. 



During the 19G9 calendar year, the figure ro.se to W; and in 1970, 
there were 124 a n ests made. 

In 1071, there were 138 arrests made for this type of violation. 

Since January 1972 until the 20th of June, we have made 200 appre- 
hensions. 

The increase in the number of drug-related arrests by this depart- 
ment should not necessarily be taken as a barometer of the increasing 
use of such mood modifier inasmuch as in the beginning, we had only 
one or two membe rs of the staff assigned to this particular function, 
part time. 

Some of. the substances which were brought to our attention in 1971 
were, in descending order : 

Marihuana, sniffing harmful chemicals, barbiturates, amphetamines, 
ass rtad pills, hashish, under the influence of an intoxicant, mescaline, 
LSD, and codeine. 

And I might depart just for a moment from this prepared statement 
to comment very briefly on surveys. You will recall that Mr. Kothstein 
made a statement this morning concerning a preliminary survey that 
he had made with 24 people, 1 believe it was, and in that he indicated 
that the sniffing of chemicals was last in his listing of order. And our 
basis of the listing in this particular report is bared on the arrests for 
various violations; and though we have had more violations, they rank 
second. As can be seen by tins tabulation, marihuana and barbiturates 
are the most widely abused modifier by the student body. 

The school levels in which these mood modifiers are abused would 
appear to be as follows : At the elementary school level we have found 
that inhalants, such as transmission fluid, brake fluid, et cetera, are most 
commonly abused, possibly due to the fact that they are easily obtained 
by anyone at almost any age. We have located automobile service sta- 
tions who are willing to, and dp, sell transmission fluid to any pur- 
chaser, regardless of his or her age. 

The junior high school age group involve themselves primarily in 
the use of marihuana. There are also assorted pills sold and used 
by this age student. The high school age group involve themselves in 
practically every form of mood modifier abuse. It would seem that a 
student who becomes an abuser in the elementary school level not only 
graduates from class to class, bat from one drug level to another. 

During the year 1971, members of our staff encountered a severe dif- 
ficulty in the investigation of drug cases in the schools, due to the 
ruling by the court concerning the revealing of confidential informants 
according to the 14th amendment of the Constitution, "The right of 
the accused to face the accuser." Confidential informants have played a 
vital role in the arrest of pushers in and around the school. Drug buys 
were made by this department, after receiving parental permission 
for the informant to make the buy while under our observation. Prior 
to 1971, it was acceptable for our officers to observe the buy taking place 
and then testify to that fact. To reveal the informant in these cases 
would subject this youngster to possible harassment and physical harm 
from his peer group. It is impossible for any man within the depart- 
ment to go undercover within the school system to make these buys, 
due to the wide age difference between the officer and the student. 

Members of this department are also handicapped in that our juris- 
diction applies only to violations that occur on school board properties 
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an.1 it lias now become the practice of most pushers to operate across 

I !r,2 re ? fron \ the , scho01 ' or «5 *™™ ] of the small business places 
surrounding school property. To illustrate a recent case, the seller 
would set up a buy on the campus of the school and then take hiin to 
tra!Sactmn SmeSS b ° nA P 10 P ftrt y» to complete the 

There have been a number of overdose cases brought to our atten- 
tion by the schools and, m the investigation of a number of instances, 
we found that the pills, or other drugs, had come from the family 
medicine cabinet. We have also found instances where youngsters were 
selling pills to their fellow students, not knowing the type of pill 
they were dispensing. These pills again came from the home medicine 
cabinet 1 hose have included such things as barbiturates, ampheta- 
mines, birth control pills, and any other type of pill that was available 
ro them. 

Our investigations have not disclosed that the use of cocaine or 
hcrom is occurring very often. One of the surveillance films that I 
have brought with me today will show a young man across from the 
ugh school who is indulging m the sniffing of cocaine during his lunch 
Hour i ins i instance occurred last year and, inasmuch as it took place 
oil school board property, it was referred to the proper law enforce- 
ment agency. We have had word from informants that there are those 
who do use hard narcotics. 

Another investigation in which a film was made resulted in the 
arrest of four persons for the possession and sale of marihuana. Our 
officers observed on more than one occasion where from 10 to 15 
youngsters would be. standing in line waiting to make their purchase of 
marihuana. 

I believe that one of our major problems with the youth today using 
these various types of mood modifiers is the lack of a definite stand on 
whether or not a substance is harmful when abused. I cite for example 
newspaper articles for the last year in which persons in very high posi- 
tions have stated that marihuana was to be considered dangerous and 
would result in considerable harm to the person indulging. But there 
have been people in similar high positions who have made their claims 
that the use of marihuana is not harmful and, in fact, can be helpful. 
I personally cannot tell you whether it is harmful or whether it is not 
harmful because I have not experimented with it; however, we can find 
in our files a number of instances where an individual began experi- 
menting with marihuana and, when the "kick" from that was not as 
great he may have expected to to be, he then began to use other sub- 
stances. 

I would like to take thin opportunity to recommend two ways in 
which the Federal Government could be of assistance to the public 
school system. 

First. Two years ago the Dade County school system began an 
expanded program on drug education. Since July 1970, they have 
budgeted approximately $450,000 of local tax funds for this purpose. 
J Ins amounts to approximately $1.95 per student or f>5 cents per stu- 
dent per year. This is a very small amount for such an important sub- 
ject. The school system, however, is not able to devote mom funds. 
1 he only ansv er to this, in my opinion, is for the Federal Government 
to assist by providing Federal funds to supplement those furnished 
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from local funds. I am not in a position to suggest how additional 
funds would be utilized. This is a function of our instructional division, 
but I do know that 65 cents a year is a pitifully small amount for this 
purpose.' 

Second. My second suggestion is that it is my opinion that the 
Federal Government must take a hand in providing rehabilitation 
help for the users of these various drugs. Locally, one of our school 
board members, Dr. Ben Sheppard, is working diligently to try and 
establish a branch of the apparently successful operation in Broward 
County known as the Seed. He is having much difficulty in locating 
funds and facilities for this purpose. With the high expense of crime 
and the high cost of education, the local tax structure cannot support 
such activities. Something must be done. True the Government has a 
treatment center at Lexington, but that is for the end of the road treat- 
ment. We must have something available for the beginners, for the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth graders, or they will end up in such places 
at the end of the road. 

Chairman Pepper. For the record, I have ascertained and would say 
to the officers that the Federal appropriation in this general area is, 
and I am advised for education and training in respect to drug use in 
1969, the Federal appropriation for the fiscal year 1969 was $1,600,000. 
For fiscal 1970 it was $9,600,000. For fiscal l»tl, $36,800,000; for fiscal 
1972, $64,400,000 ; and estimated for fiscal 1973, $64,400,000. 

Now, of this, $11 milHon was directed to the elementary and second- 
ary schools of the country, and the rest was for the LEAA program, 
the BA, and the DOD programs and other educational programs in- 
cluding the Office of Education. 

So, obviously there is very little, there is hardly anything aj)j>ro- 
priated now by the Federal Government for treatment and rehabilita- 
tion for students in the schools. And you see there is regrettably little 
in respect to the educational program and most of that is in the type 
of program which Dr. Sheppard and other witnesses have indicated 
were not very effective as preventive programs with regard to drug 
abuse. 

Mr. Tyler. I might further advise you that I have recently spoken 
with Mr. Theodore Gibson, Jr. with the district attorney's office, and 
he is working with the DALE group, and he has indicated there is a 
possibility that the Federal Government may, under that program, be 
making certain funds available in the future, although it is not com- 
mitted as yet. 

Chairman Pepper. Do your other panel members have anything to 
say? 

Mr. Tyi^r. I have on my right Mr. Eugene McAllister, who is the 
assistant director for security and services department; and on my left 
Mr. William Burgin, general investigator for the department. 

Mr. Burgin is the one who is continually in the schools and on the 
streets, Mr. McAllister was previously in the schools and on the 
streets. 

Chairman Pepper. Have you gentlemen anything you would like to 
add to the statement of Mr. Tyler ? 

Mr. McAllister. The only thing — I do not think this one works — 
the only thing that I would like to add is that although we operate 
under a large budget, we have no funds set aside in our budget for 
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investigative narcotics cases, and at the present time we are operating 
from some donations by private citizens, donated small amounts or 
money to use, to go out and make undercover-type buys. This, I think, 
would be a big help to us, if we could get some type of funding along 
this line. 

Mr. Phillips. Could you comment on just how extensive the prob- 
lem is with drug abuse in the schools ? 

Mr. McAllister. Well, the first film will show you. It was taken 
roughly a year and a half ago, about 18 months, and I think it will 
show you pretty well the trafficking that goes on around some of the 
senior high schools in this county. 

Myself, I have two teenage daughters in high school and it would 
be a great conquest for some of the pushers to take over my two, you 
know, over my two daughters, because I am quite well known, and 
they have been approached. Thank God they have not gone the way 
of buying the stuff, but we have cases of overdoses, we have "ases 
where large amounts of marihuana are being sold. 

I, personally, with the help of another man, arrested a kid one morn- 
ing, 18 years old, just before school started. He had brought roughly 7 
ounces of pot to school to sell that day. He comes from a family that 
has a $125,000 home. He was doing it for the money, I am quite sure. 
His dad ^yas giving him everything he ever wanted. He wound up 
settling with the courts to let this kid enlist in the Navy, and his recoixl 
was never made. 

I do not know if he ever made it in the Navy or not, but this is the 
deal we made with the court, that he go in the Navy. 

Mr. Phillips. Well, we have had testimony here, Mr. McAllister, 
that the kids were going in school, and referred to school as a phar- 
macy, and they referred to it as a drugstore because the drug sales 
are so extensive there. And we have a report here which is made up by 
your own school board — I am not sure they made it available to you — 
which said that the school campus is the most common site of drug 
sales. 

Mr. McAllister. This is probably quite true, because let's face it, 
this is where a largp number of students gather at one time. There is 
probably no place in Dade County where that many youngsters get 
together at one time to socialize, and to make their contacts, and there 
is not a hamburger joint that big in Dade County that will accommo- 
date the number of students. When you are talkinsr about, for instance, 
Miami High, which is the largest high school in the system 

Chairman Pepper. I would like you to address yourself, since you 
are closely in contact with this question, what do you think is the best 
way to approach this problem of drugs in the schools, the best way 
to handle it? 

Mr. McAllister. I think a better reporting system to the authorities 
would stop a lot of it. I do not believe suspension of students is the 
answer for any crime that is committed. Let us face it : Today if a kid 
goes home there is nobody there. I work, I go to work, my wife works, 
and nobody would be home if my two daughters were suspended from 
school. 

Mr. Keating. Reporting by whom? 

Mr. McAllister. Those of the school district who have responsibility 
for seeing that crime is reported within our school, whether it be the 
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principal, assistant principal, or whether it be the dean of guidance, 
whoever it might be, whoever that is that reports. 

Mr. Keatixg. Who reports tx/them ? They cannot be everywhere in 
the schools. 

Mr. McAllister. Your teachers, I think, would be the first line of 
•reporting, and then if it follows up, well, then, the principal, or the 
administration, whichever one you refer to, I think it would be his 
responsibility to either report it to us or to the local authorities. 

Mr. Phillips, Mr, Burgin, could you comment directly on the scope 
of the problem and any suggestions you might have? 

Mr. Burgix. Well, I am sitting here listening to date with reference 
to rehabilitation of the drug addicts. Well, if we do not have some 
sort — I go along with enforcement. I am strictly in enforcement, mv- 
self, and wc have men working enforcement in a school system of 
approximately 240,000 students, where I worked on the police depart- 
ment before coming here where we had 10,000 people in the community, 
and we had more people working at it than that. 

I realize we have other problems, and I believe you realize we have 
other problems in the school system. But, you are going to need more 
money than yon can appropriate for rehabilitation if there is net some 
enforcement. Three men cannot, or four men* or five men full time 
cannot touch the enforcement in the school system. No way, not in one 
school. We have said in this school and other high schools 

Mr. Phillips. How many men are actually working full time? 

Mr. Burgin. None. We have no men working full time on narcotics 
in the schools. We have men that work narcotics, but they all have 
other duties, also. We have other types of investigations that we have 
to handle, also. 

Mr. Phillips. Would you explain that to me % ' 

Mr. Tylkr. I will explain it, if I may. We have five men assigned 
primarily for the investigation of drugs. However, if we have a situa- 
tion where a school is being disrupted, for instance, it is necessary for 
us at times to put as high as 45 or 50 men in control, to get back this 
control. We have done that. 

Mr. Phillips. Does this happen often here ? 

Mr. Tylkr. Too often. Not that we go up as high as 50 men, but we 
had in the past year, I would say, some" 10, 12, 14 times, we have had to 
put as many as 10, 15, or 20 men in the building. We have gone as high 
as 47 men this year on two or three occasions. 

Mr. Phillips. What caused the trouble on those occasions ? 

Mr. Tyler. This was racial troubles, shakedowns, where it started 
with a shakedown, and then it carried on back and forth awhile between 
the whites and blacks, and the Cubans* and primarily racial disturb- 
ances. We have spent as much as 25,000 man-hours in one 9-month 
period controlling disruptions. 

Mr. Phillips. To get back to Mr. Burgin, did I hear you say only 
part of your time is devoted to this ? What other duties do'you have ? * 

Mr. BtnioiN. As Mr. Tyler stated, that has been quite a problem in 
the school system; that is, I feel the main reason why we nave hired 
more people is due to the racial problem in the system and we do spend 
quite a bit of time. 

But, we have other duties, investigative duties, also that we must 
tend to, resrular eases of burglaries, and personnel investigations, et 
cetera, that we do work. 



Mr, Phillips. So the^c four or five men, how many is it, three, four, 
or five? 

Mr. Tylkr. Well, we have five regularly scheduled. One has been 
taken off for a short period of time. 

Mr. Phillips. Four? I heard three mentioned. How does the three 
come in ? 

Mr. Bi rcix. There is four right now. 
Mr. Tylkr. Three lwsides himself. 

Mr. Burcix. There are four men currently working in the system 
in narcotics. We work when cases are called in, when the teachers, 
administrators, catches somebody with narcotics, we go out and handle 
it., I feel personally, myself, any form of vice, whether it be black- 
mailing, prostitution, or narcotics, I cannot sit and wait for it to 
come to ine like if somebody would call in a burglary or a robbery. 
They are not going to call on narcotics. 

Mr. Phillips. You do instigate new investigations on your own? 

Mr. Bcrgin. We have on a couple of occasions. 

Mr. Phillips. Two occasions? 

Mr. Burgin. A couple of occasions since I have been with the 
school system, and I know the police departments were, and your 
investigations where you have to go out and look for it, and go out 

Mr. Phillips. You do not have to go out and look for it, you 
actually wait for a complaint ? 

Mr. Bukgin\ Basically this is what we do, because our time is spent 
on other investigations, or if things slack off and we do not have a 
lot of work we can maybe devote a little bit of time to actual investi- 
gation. 

Or if we have had a complaint, quite a number of complaints from a 
certain school, then we do send a couple of men to work it. Like 
Lieutenant Richards stated to you earlier, where they have a 20-man 
department, and you go up to set a control, but you need four or five 
men, though, to do it, and we just do not have that, you know. We 
have four men available for some 200 schools, which just is not enough. 

As I stated before, sitting up here listening to rehabilitation all day, 
like I said, you cannot appropriate enough money to rehabilitate all 
of the people unless there is some kind of enforcement^ and we do not 
have any enforcement out of four men and, you know, sitting here four 
men cannot have proper enforcement with all of these students. 

And as Chairman Pepper stated earlier^ it is at an epidemic stage 
and I definitely agree with him on that point, which we do not really 
know it that much in our job because we arc not out daily digging into 
it, and yon have to have people working at it, going out looking for it. 

Mr. Phillips. We were impressed, I think the entire committee 
was impressed, when we had undercover officers in the New York 
school system tell us about their work. They were the ones that went 
into the schools, and they would set up pushers, and they actually 
made buys of all kinds of drugs in the New York system. 

I am told that you do not have any such undercover operations here 
at all. 

Mr. Tyler. Not with our officers. We do use informers. 

Mr. Phillips. Were you advised of this report that was circulated 
in April of 1072 which said that the narcotics problem here was wide- 
spread and getting worse? 
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Mr. Tyler. I heard about it this morning. 

Mr. Phillips. Don ? t they advise you of these things in security ? 
Mr. Tyler. I was not aware of that; no, sir. 

Mr. Phillips. Do you believe it is widespread and getting worse? 
Mr. Tyler. I think so ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Phillips. What have they done securitywise to contain this 
problem? 

Mr. Tyler. Well, we lost 23 positions. 

Mr. Phillips. They have clone nothing? I mean, you have never 
been instructed by the board to take formal action or expand your staff 
or devote more energy to this ? 

Mr. Tyler. Well, no, that is not quite correct, sir. 

Mr. Phillips. I am sorry? 

Mr. Tyler. Two years ago, I indicated in 1968. we started building 
our force. The school board was very generous at various times, when 
they would increase it. I think we had 10 men one time, and then six 
men another time, about 40 men another time. 

However, during this past budget session the financial situation was 
about anywhere from $15 to $20 million short, and balancing the 
budget we lost, as I say, 21 positions. And the rest of the school system 
lost positions. 

The board has charged me with the responsibility of investigating 
crimes against personnel, crimes against students, and protection of 
property. So, we have to do all three of those to the best of our ability. 
When I say 86 personnel at the present time, this boils down to about 
78 or 79 officers. With that many officers it is almost impossible, or 
well, it is impossible, to try to cover everything that happens. 

When a youngster goes home and tells his mother that he was 
clubbed up side of the head by another kid, we have to handle it. There 
just is no doubt about it. 

If a girl goes home and says that Joe Blow assaulted :ne in the hall- 
way of the school, then we have to assign somebody to handle it, be- 
cause it is a violation of the law and it has to be handled. It is not 
something that can 1>e pu* off until 6 months, or until we get around 
to it. 

So, actually, you might say that whatever is the most urgent need at 
that time is what is handled, and as much as we would like to devote 
all of our time to drugs, or all of our time to shakedowns, or extortions, 
we just cannot do it. We have to spread ourselves as thin as possible 
and cover as many things as w r e can. 

Chairman Pepper. Have you any questions, Mr. Mann? 

Mr. Mann. I gather from what you have said that the cases that 
you have actually made, these 299, Icind of came to you instead of yon 
going to them? 

Mr. Tyi,er. This is correct. It is referred to us by the school. Now, 
I don't want anyone to get the impression from testimony apparently 
given in the past, and I just returned to town last night, and I was 
not/privileged to attend your meetings, but, I did read about something 
to the effect that teachers do not report things. This is not true with all 
teachers. I must stand up for a large percentage of our teachers and 
our administrators. They do report to us. 

There are some administrators I can name that do not do so. but by 
and large the teachers and the administrators are reporting these 
things to us, and this is how we have brought it about. 
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. Mr. Mann. I think it is fairly obvious, Mr. Tvler, that your force 
is typical of any institutional force, it is for the purpose of protecting 
property. 1 to 

Mr. Tyler. Property and personnel. 

Mr. Mann. Right, and it is not a drug force. We have found in other 
places that local law enforcement did become involved in the problem 
of drugs in schools. They have a certain capacity for producing under- 
cover-type personnel young looking from some other part of the county 
or btate. I gather from what you said that there is no coordinated 
ofiort going on between your force and local law enforcement ? 

Mr. Tylkr. I did not mean to imply that, if I said that. 

Mr. Mann. Well, is there? 

Mr. Tyler. There is good cooperation among all of us, particularly 
with the public safety department, and as an example, they will come 
to our assistance at our beck and call, and they understand our problem 
because they have the same problem we have, and wc assist, and they 
assist in every way they can. 

Mr. Mann. There has been no effort, though, to have undcnover 
agents in the schools, themselves ? 

Mr. Tyler. Nothing other than using performance of school-aged 
people. * 

Now, let me divert just a minute, if I may, to explain our officers. 
All of our officers are former police officers; they have all graduated 
from recognized police academies. They have all had to have a mini- 
mum of 3 years' experience as investigators, and have to have a mini- 
mum of 8 years' police experience. And we have, I think, two or three 
of our people that are working drugs, who are graduates of the Fed- 
eral Narcotics School. 

Mr. Mann. I notice that one of your requests is more funds for 
educational purposes, and you are perhaps aware of the fact that 
there are those who do not believe that such moneys as wc have are 
doing any good at all. And they may be having a negative effect. 

Mr. Tyler. I have to agree. 

Mr. Mann. Do yon have any suggestion as to how such funds might 
be used? te 

Mr. Tyler. No, sir. As I indicated in my prepared statement, I do 
not know. I am not first an educator, I am a law enforcement officer. I 
am primarily a law enforcement officer, and I am not in a position to 
state what curriculum should be followed. I do take exception to 
speeches by drug addicts before high school assemblies and things of 
this nature. I think this is wrong. I think it glorifies the individual to 
some of these students, and I think it is wrong. 

Mr. Mann. Thank you. 

Chairman Pepta*. Mr. Blumenfield, do you have a question ? 
Mr. Blumenfeld. Yes ; thank you. 

Mr. Tvler, your 46 patrolmen, what are their responsibilities? 

Mr. Tyler. Their responsibilities are nighttime patrol of those 
school properties, protecting of the $500 million worth of property 
that the school board has. These men operate 7 nights a week, 355 days 
a ye*r, from generally 6 to 6 ;30 in the morning. 

Mr. Blumenfeld. You have not found it possible to divert any of 
them to working narcotics, or assisting! 

Mr. Tyler. No, no; not with the losses to vour school system running 
into the thousands of dollars. And I might just take a minute and I 
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will tell you that for the last year, that loss, due to theft in our school 
system was $272,211. The last breakage, vandalism would be $104,000. 
Our total losses were $946,932 a year. 

Mr. Blumexfeu). Well, 1 understand that, but do you think there is 
any relationship with the theft of property to narcotics ? 

Mr. Tyler. The individuals we have identified and apprehended for 
breaking and entering and theft, to my knowledge, we have not been 
able to tie anybody in for doing it strictly for that purpose; no, sir. 
I do not know. Maybe Bill can answer more. 

Mr. Blumenfeld. All right. Lot me ask you, do vou feel there is a 
relationship between the loss of property, theft breakins, and vandal- 
ism and some of these assaults that we have heard about, and narcotic > 
or drugs? 

Mr. Burgix. Well, I believe just about anylx>dy that has testified 
up here, or Lieutenant Richards and the other people, your people 
that are drug addicts, heavy users of drugs have to sell to support their 
habits. There is no question that these people that are on these $25, $50, 
$75 a day habits are not holding down evervday jobs. I can say this 
f rom experience. Naturally they steal. They are shoplifters. I would 
say probablv 75 percent or better of your shoplifters are shoplifting 
for money tor narcotics. You have to consider the fact that the large 
ariount of theft that we have out of the school system is going some- 
where. 

It is going into drugs also, and when your public safety department 
on occasion has raided places where drugs arc being sold, and a search 
warrant is there, on occasion they have gone up and found property 
of the school board in there, property of the school board in there 
which would seem to say that things are being stolen from the school 
for sale for narcotics. 

These people are not holding down everyday jobs. I know most of 
you, if you nave seen some of these addicts, narcotics addicts, they 
cannot sit up and hold an 8-hour job as a driver, as a busman, or any- 
thing like tliis. I definitely feel maybe not vandalism, but the theft 
itself , your extortions, all of your extortions, some of your assaults we 
have in the school system are by people that are under the influence. 
Definitely I feel narcotics plays a very, very important part in that. 



whether or not these thefts and vandalism were inspired by drug 
requirements. 

Now, my response was that those individuals that we have arrested 
for that particular violation have not shown it. Now, I do not maintain, 
and I want it understood thoroughly, I do not maintain that wc do 
not have theft which is not relaicd to drugs. I am sure we do have. 

Mr. Blumexfeld. Would it not be fair to say that one of the prob- 
lems in ascertaining whether it is related is that you are not going to 
got too many people you arrest for burglary to 'admit they are also 
drug users? 

Mr. Tyler. That is probably true. 

Mr. Blumenfeld. It is my understanding that your narcotics 
investigators do not work full-time narcotics; is that correct? 
Mr. Tyler. That is correct. 

Mr. Blumenfeld. Mr. Tyler, you heard Alan Richards testify alxnit 
the need in law enforcement, not only for specialists in the narcotics 
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it SiSss 1 d0 not tl,ink 1 ilnpHed in any way thcy are doali »s with 

S Tw^^f 1 '"- T | mt is , t - he eml £° a] > ^ H not ? 

Mr. Blu.menfki.d. Yes, I understand. 

lniw w 6 * y °" - his l l uest . ion > as I asked Officer Bnrein because T 
know h, m f r0 m pnor experience in the south Miami Police DeSt 
ment. How is it possible for you to work under rover if i *L P i 

Officer BuS™' ^ that WaS my * ,estion ' a " d 1 ™ asking 
Mr. Tyler. I am sorry. 

ones to where we go to where we do have trouble We ar? D rettvdn 
known but, where we have had an opportun ty to work ?JB& J? 
co us a week or so at a time we have been very, ver^ successful on 
making buys, large buys, or a number of small buys successtul °» 

?n onTn^^f S ' ' C ° UP * kl '° S ' ° r a «"P^ of P°»"ds 2% pounds sa? 
£13? S??S uIar whe , re w , e made > ifc ™s 2% pounds, and when vm 

fiv?!,? !f Ca f ^.ii ad 21/ 2 P° ,mds in th e arrest, and in involved 

five students from five different schools on one buy, and it sho^ that 

system, or if not witlnn the school distnct, whether outside, but as far 
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as us successfully going in and working narcotics, we cannot success- 
fully go in and do it and work both at the same time, no. 

Mr. Blumenfeld. You cannot be effective while you are working? 

Mr. Burgin. No more than Lieutenant Richards could go out and 
handle burglary and go back the next day and work narcotics. Every- 
one knows your vice section works strictly vice, whether it is prosti- 
tution, or gambling, or narcotics, and there is no way you can 
successfully do it. 

But, we do use informers and we are a little bit successful in making 
buys by using the informer, which we are seeing around school so 
much that if we walk around 1 week, if we stay at a distance we have 
been pretty successful in making some buys in the school. 

Mr. Blumenfeld. You previously were with the South Miami Police 
Department? 

Mr. Burgin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Blumenfeld. How big a department was that ? 

Mr. Burgin. When I was there it was approximately 23 men. 

Mr. Blumenfeld. Do you know the approximate area covered ? 

Mr. Burgin. Approximately 10,000 people. The city of South Miami 
is right around 10,000. 

Mr. Blumenfeld. Did you have a specialized narcotics program ? 

Mr. Burgin. Yes, sir, we did have; and our chief was a former 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics a^cnt, and prior to his coming there, 
I did not even know what marihuana looked like, and he was very 
shocked that not even the smallest city did not have people specialized 
in narcotics. And south Miami does border, if vou gentlemen are fa- 
miliar with it, the University of Miami, and he was surprised, and 
he sent me down to work with the Bureau of Narcotics for experience, 
and then I came back, and then we started a narcotics section that 
we worked on with approximately three people in the area of narcotics 
in this area. 

Mr. Phillips. You had three men for 10,000 population? 
Mr. Burgin. Approximately 10,000; yes, sir. 
Mr. Phillips. Or four part-time for 240,000 students? 
Mr. Burgin. Yes. 

Chairman Pepper. How long will it take to show your film, Mr. 
Tyler? 

Mr. Tyler. The first one is about 5 to 7 minutes, and the second one 
about 2 minutes, if you would desire to see them. 

Chairman Pepper. All right, if you will go right ahead, we will be 
glad to see them. 

Mr. McAllister. Gentlemen, this film was taken across the street 
from one of our larger senior high schools. I was successful* with the 
help of one of our men who is also an investigator, to do the photo- 
graphing of this, and it came out rather well. 

(At tnis point a film was shown.) 

Mr. Tyler. The other film we have was taken from one of our junior 
high schools, and it shows the sale of marihuana. 

Mr. McAllister. Do you have any questions concerning this par- 
ticular film just shown? 

Mr. Phiixips. Can you give us the name of the high school ? 

Mr. McAluster. T*bis was taken at Northern Senior High School, 
which was by the way, the same school this young boy was hero from 
yesterday testifying. 

ERIC 
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Mr. Phillips. Yes, I remember seeing him. 

Did he come to your attention while you were there? 

Mr. McAllister. The name did but not of his actions. I think Larry 
might have stretched it a little bit yesterday when he said he never had 
been counseled or anything like this, because I think the school authori- 
ties have the proper paperwork to back up that he was. I think he made 
a comment yesterday that he had never been able to see a counselor. 

Mr. Phillips. I think he said it never did him any good. 

Mr. McAllister. Did he want to be done any good at that time? 

Mr. Phillips. That may well be it. 

Mr. McAllister. By the way, one morning prior to the hearing, 
as we came in through one of the side streets, we saw two kids get 
out of a late model automobile and hide something in a trash pile at 
the curb side in front of a home. So as they drove off and left the area, 
I got out and looked under some trash and found a pack of marihuana 
that they were going to leave there rather than take it on campus, and 
I presume they were going to come back later on and pick it up. 

Mr.. Phillips. You said that the children which you identified, 
identified as suspended from school, I imagine this is just not an inci- 
dent, you know, just in one high school, but rather symptomatic of a 
number of schools? 

Mr. McAllister. I think these were the typical things that were 
going on in practically any high school in this area. 

Mr. Phillips. Now, could you tell us, first of all, was the school 
board ever advised of this, to your knowledge, the board of education, 
itself? 

Mr. McAllister. Of this film? 
Mr. Phillips. Yes. 

Mr. McAllister. You will have to ask Mr. Tyler. 
Mr. Tyler. The school board, itself, was not. The superintendent 
was. We report to the superintendent. 
Mr. Phillips. I see. 

Mr. Tyler. I don't know whether he did or not, but I did not. 

Mr. Phillips. Other than suspension, do they take any other ad- 
ministrative action in relation to drugs? 

Mr. Tyler. In this particular instance? 
; Mr. Phillips. I am worried more about— this was the symptom — 

what was done about the disease? 

Mr. Tyler. Well, I think at that particular sch' they moved in a 
new assistant principal who is a very aggressive young man. 
i Chairman Pepper. We are going to have to hurry along. Is your 

other film ready? 

Mr* McAllister. Yes,, sir. 

Chairman Pepper. Go right ahead, please. 

Mr. McAilister. This is a real quickie here. 

(The second film was shown.) 

Mr. McAllister. This. was another surveillance film. It was par- 
ticularly to photograph a particular buy. 

Mr. Tyler. Mr. Chairman, while he is rewinding that, if I may 
just a moment. There has been some comment about surveys. I would 
just like to make this statement : I was unaware of this particular 
survey that has come to mind. However, approximately 2 years ago we 
; were approached by a local agency, prosecuting agency, and asked 

that a survey be made in all of the schools as to drug usage, board 

er|c 
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members, school board members, school administration officials, and 
the top man of the prosecuting agency, as well as his top assistant and 
our office men, set up the procedures and all of the principals were 
called in and instructed what they were to do, and so forth. 

This was done by the time it was to be done by the top assistant, and 
by the time they got ready to start doing it he was not able to partici- 
pate in it, so they assigned a top investigator. He showed up at the first 
school, questioned about 15 or 20 personnel, and then he was unable to 
continue. 

So, it was then turned over to one of their lesser investigators, ap- 
pointments were made for the next school to take place, and the ap- 
pointments were never kept. And that was the end of the survey. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, thank you very much gentlemen. You have 
givui us very valuable information. We appreciate your coming. 

Will you call the next witness, please. 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The next witness is Judge 
Ferguson. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN FERGUSON, JUDGE, JUVENILE AND 
DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT, DADE COUNTY, FLA. 

Judge Ferguson. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Pepper. Judge, now you know what the problem is we 
are discussing here. Tell us what your position is, for the record. 
What isyour court, for the record ? 

Judge Ferguson. The Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of 
Dade County, Fla. 
Chairman Pepper. Very well. 

Judge Ferguson. We handle cases involving children under the age 
of 17 involved in criminal violations of the law, and we handle them 
as delinquents. 

We also handle dependent children and nonsupport matters and 
other related matters. 

What I am finding in most of our delinquency cases, that very few 
of them come through charged with the use or possession of drugs, but 
I am finding maybe, perhaps, I am sure 90 percent of these children 
that are charged with other offenses are, in fact, using drugs, either to 
the extent that they are experimenting, occasional users, regular users, 
or kids that are actually hooked. 

Occasionally we do have a charge of possession of marihuana, or am- 
phetamines, or barbiturates. But, mostly it is a behavior problem. They 
are truant from school, they have run away from home, beyond the 
r control of the parents. Those are the types of cases wo call here chil- 

dren in need of supervision. They are noncriminal types of cases. Most 
of these children have at one time or another, or at the present time 
are using some form of drugs. Nearly everyone of them are using pot, 

Now, I did not know this, I was not able to detect this. Coming before 
me in the past have been children that have behavior problems, and 
we place them under supervision of a youth counselor, hoping to solve 
some problems within the homes, themselves, and the parents, or with- 
in the school, and if they are completely beyond control, and have been 
placed under supervision, a short time period, period or time in a local 
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detention facility, with structured and strict supervision. And yet, we 
were not getting really to the root of the problem. 

Approximately 6 weeks ago, I guess it was, or 2 months ago, after 
hearing about a program which I am sure all of you have heard quite 
a lot about, the Seed program, I took it upon myself to visit there on 
several occasions to watch the procedures, and observe what was going 
on. As a result, I had a youth counselor from the Seed, and they call 
themselves formers, druggies, as you have probably heard, and a 17- 
year-old boy who had been on drugs for a period of approximately 5 
years, and had become a counselor at school was assigned to my court 
full time. He is now a full-time adviser to me in my court. 

In addition, I have two other people that visit every day from the 
Seed. One is a 19-year-old girl that is presently on a suspended sentence 
to Lowell State Prison for Women, and she was a former heroin user, 
and a 21-year-old young man that is also under a suspended type of 
commitment to the State penitentiary. 

Mostly I am receiving my advice from the younger parties, and I 
do this in this way: If I find the child comes before me and he is a 
rimav *y, or constantly has behavioral problems at home, or will not 
attei>- . school, I know that is not his real problem, and I will just out 
and out ask him : Do you use marihuana ? 

And I do not say it that way, I ask him if he smokes grass or pot, 
and 99 percent of the time they will deny it. And I just say, Look, do 
not try to kid us here. Have you ever even taken a puff, and from then 
on they go, and I usually find out not only they use marihuana, but they 
use different pills, uppers and downers, THC, speed, LSD, and most of 
the known drugs. 

I frequently use my counselors when thev are adamant about this, 
that ihey do not use any, and I will say : Well, how about going outside 
and talking to this boy or girl, and coming back anc 1 telling me what 
your opinion it? Kow, this is bearing in mind that he is not charged 
with any violation of the narcotic or drug laws, and he is so informed 
that in my court he is not going to be charged with them, under any 
kind of an admission before me. 

In those cases, 99 percent of the time that I send them out they come 
back. Yes, he is an occasional user, or he is a regular user. In those in- 
stances, if I can get the cooperation of the parent, and I would say 
thu occurs approximately 50 percent of the time, the full cooperation 
of ihe parents, I will usually recommend a drug rehabilitation pro- 
gram such as the Seed. 

.* t the present time I have — in the last 6 weeks I have placed 24 or 
Jf> children in the Seed program. It is a little too early to find out 
\\ nether they are going to be able to get o*F of these drugs altogether, 
and whether they are going to be able to £»o oack to the public school 
system, and without being pressed by their peer group in the public 
schools that are using drugs. 

This is something I am just going to have to wait and find out. But 
I visit there quite frequently, and I see tremendous progi-ess in the re- 
lationship with these children and the parents that did not exist be- 
fore. I find in the course that the parents cannot even talk to the 
children, and the children cannot even talk to the parents without get- 
ting very angry with each other, and accusing, and there is a com- 
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JJ° filld tto 1 t niost of J he counselor., social workers, police officers, 
school personnel are nnab e to deal with the child who'i's using drugs 

t iJiZ^f 18 T!l y - hlgh 011 dru 8 s at that tinie - These children 
luu e learned through their own peer groups how to deceive, and most 

etci have a referral from the school on any child that is chared with 

Z!£ imleSS lie JUSt ^P 6 " 8 to cau S ht in school wTth some 

drugs in his possession. 

nfrt^i 0 ?' a-" th *yj &t ^ fore me > and many of the intake officers 
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£«J i 3 * any ° f the Cl ," ldren that are de Pendent when placed 
in the custody of an agency, they have no knowledge that when these 

2lS m 'I *r ° U a, i away f rom a 8011001 on the weekend, or somewhere 
else, that they use drugs. 

J, Sf iLS!'! ^ ? entlemen ' that «»|ly about the only people that 
Zll ♦ f". 81 ^ drugs,, without seeing them undeJ the in- 

fluence, or without catching them with drugs, are those people that are 
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year-old boy. He calls himself a former druggie, There are certain ways 

hey express themselves, certain answers they give to the questions^? 
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wn, and you can go further in and inqufre. f do not believe that the 
po ice are trained to detect this. They are trained to detect a transac- 
tion in drugs, they are trained to detect someone that is under the in- 
fluence, of c mne, some type of a drug. 

But. so far as to be able to understand and determine a child who is 
hvhuffi' y° u . m, « ,,t ^ ^2°} youngster, as to whether that child 
school people 18 USmg gS ' n0t bC S °' and neitller does the 
Are there any particular questions that vou might like to ask nie« 
Chairman Pepper. Judge, just one question. What do you do with 
!fnnS entS Wh ° a,C bl * 0U S ht bef01e y° u for offeiJe, who are 

Judge Ferouson Are you speaking of, say, the child that is brought 
in for some minor-type violation? ° 

Chairman Pepper. No; where you find they are addicted to drugs 
or are using drugs. fe 

Judge Ferguson. If I can get the cooperation of the parents, I place 
then ill a drug program. I have used Here's Help, Self-Heln Onera- 
tion Reentry, and a number of those where if I feel that the child can- 
not function in the home, and still attend a meeting of that sort, I 

wi!h this. 6 m Qu,te frankly ' 1 have not b( * n t0 ° successful 
Cliainnan Pepper. Do you feel that there are enough treatment and 
rehabilitation fac.lities available I mean available to ymX ref- 
erence of these young people? y 

Judge Ferguson. No, sir. I feel that the treatment facilities that are 
available for the drug users, they are really noO-they are missma 
something m them at this point; and I feel there is i t^ndou? 

IP? ra Pr6 f ure , that *»* cannot sfcand »M« when 
they leave that facility and go home either in the afternoon or Ihe 

tempSoi" meCt * ° ld **** Th6y are not able t0 *S 
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I find in the Seed program, where they keep them there, that peer 
group pressure is so tremendous on them that when they have com- 
pleted and gone through the complete program they are more able to 
resist the pressure that thev receive when they go back to their own 
old environment, and this is back into the school. 

The pressure from the schoolchildren that are involved in drugs, in 
my opinion, is at least 80 percent of all the children attending school 
from junior high on up are in some respects or liave been, or arc, in- 
volved in drugs, their use and sale, and that the group pressure of 
these kids is so great on these children unless they liave ueen fortified 
with this tremendous desire to change their thinking and realizing that 
there are people that they can respect that do not use drugs. 

Unless they have this they fail, and I feel that is one reason so many 
of the local programs that are not structured for youiiger people, and 
do not have the type of pressure placed on them, are not giving us the 
results that we should expect. 

Chairman Pepi'er. Mr. Mann? 

Mr. Mann. I recognize that it is a little early, and embryonic for 
you to answer this, but do you detect any relationship between the type 
of drug being used and the type of offense that comes before you ? 

Judge Ferguson. I find that; yes. Somr of those on the hard drugs 
tend to more violent types of action, and I do have them that come in 
for criminal violation types of violations, violations of criminal law, 
which if they were adults would constitute a crime. 

I find those on the hard type of drugs, yes. the heroin, the cocaine, 
and those that a: 3 chemicals. And one of the favorite chemical sub- 
stances down here is called Trans-go, automatic transmission, an addi- 
tive, a red substance, and I am sure by now all of you have heard about 
this. 

Those, plus the hard drugs we have more violent crimes or at least 
the violent acts by young people than I do of the depressant type of 
drug or the marihuana drug. I do not find I have too much violence in 
that respect. I am not able at this point to say that these children, or 
that these young peopie that come into my court that are charged with, 
or that I find or adjudicate delinquent for crimes, violations of the 
law for breaking and entering, petit larceny, use of automobiles with- 
out owners consent, I cannot find 7 that thev are doing this because they 
need the money to pay for the drugs that they are using. 

I find that these children are doing it out of thrill mostly, and be- 
cause they wantmoney, whether it is for drugs or for other use. They 
want to dress sharp, they want to be accepted in their own peer group, 
and if drugs are part of it, that goes along with it. 

Drugs, are being able to have the money in your pocket to spend. I do 
not find that in these types of offenses that they are doing it purely for 
the purpose of getting the money to buy drugs. I find it, of course, in 
the nard-core type of drug offenders that yes, they are. And I have 
several of them that have come through my court that are heroin ad- 
dicts, addicted to horoin that they have had to, the girls, engage in 
prostitution, and breaking and entering, and the boys engage in all 
types of theft, breaking and entering, and larceny, and credit card use, 
that they are doing that to pay for this habit they lu ra. 

But, those are the minority of the youu? people, they are exceptional 
that /ome in for the juvenile court. I might say this : I know that there 
arc, a lot of children that are being picked up for possession of mari- 
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huana that never reach us. They are handled at a different level But 1 
am satisfied, from my experience with it, that a figure of 80-percent in- 
volement of drugs in the schools would not be too far off. 

I am also satisfied that 90 percent of the children that come before 
me are or have in some form used some form of drugs, and the other 10 
percent I have questions on. I am not satisfied they do not. 

Mr. Mann. Thank you.' 

Chairman Pepper. Judge, we thank you very much. We hope we can 
come up with some recommendations that will be approved bv Con- 
gress and will provide some assistance. 

Judge Ferguson. I would like to make a recommendation 

Chairman Pepper. We would love to have it. 

Judge Ferguson. I would like to recommend that there be enough 
publicity where we can get the community involved and understand 
what is really happening here with our young people. The parents 
that come before me just will not believe that their children are on 
drugs, and until the child breaks down in the courtroom and starts 
naming off all of these drugs they have done, and the parents go into 
shock* 

There is not enough community involvement. The parents are not 
enough interested m what is going on in the schools^ other thar to 
complain about how bad the school situation is. But, they do not 
involve themselves, and neither does our community; I do not see 
enough help being given to the programs for the pressure users. 

Parents say this is not my child, this is some other person's child. 

i do not see that the media has gone far enough into working im 
the community as to the seriousness of this. I have often wondered, 
Congressman, what is going to happen to our country here when these 
young people, 80 percent m my firm belief ar e druggers today to some 
extent, when they become adults. 

Where is our leadership going to be in this country? Where are our 
Senators and our Congressmen and leaders throughout the country 
going to come from? The drug users? This is the seriousness, as I see 
here, .and we have to have community involvement. We must have it 
within the. school level. It must at least start at the school level, and 

as thekids S ° me form ° f P ro £ ram f or P arents a * well 

Now, I might say again, or I might mention this, not again, I think- 
as the children are themselves. 

I think parents, many of the parents— I would like to be able to find 
a place to put parents m a program, if I could order them into a pro- 
gram. Sometimes I am tempted to put then, in jail because of the way 
they neglect this part of their child's life. y 

I think that an additional program such as the Seed or similar type 
of program as the Seed is mandatory. . 

Now, whether this be limited, outside of the school I am not pre- 
pared to say There may be additional types of programs, educational 
programs within the school system, but itnas to come Congressman 
or etse I think our country is going to get in awiully bad shape when 

2Srf T C V h j ap6 u-° f ,20 ' 25 ' or 30 or to ^at age where we 
are looking for them for leadership. 

comin irman PEPPER * Judg6 ' thanl 'y ou ver y much - We appreciate your 
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Judge Ferguson. Thank you. 

Chairman Pepper. The next witness is Chief John Kipa. 

John Ripa is the present police chief in Opa-Locka, Fla. His back- 
ground is quite impressive and worthy to note. He received a law- 
degree from Blackstone School of Law, Chicago, 111. He was a police 
officer and detective with the Washington, D.C., police, as well as a 
Xew York State Trooper. He spent 7 vears with the Bureau of jSarcot- 
ics working throughout the United States and Mexico as a Treasury 
Agent. He was also a member of the IRS Organized Crime unit and a 
member on the Bureau of Drug Abuse Control working out of New 
York City. 

Besides his vast knowledge on drugs in general, he is well aware 
of the drug problem in the schools. His philosophy for combating 
drugs is a much stronger approach in educating children on the younger 
levol about the dangers of drugs. He said there is a great need for a 
"get tough" policy. 

* Chief Ripa caii explain problems and experiences with the young 
drug user and display the wide variety of drug paraphernalia seized 
from children in his community. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN RIPA, CHIEF OF POLICE, OPA-MCKA, FLA. 

Mr. Ripa. Thank you, members of the committee. 

I have been asked to bring some samples of the drug.*' that we 
have seized in our city, and I have also taken the liberty of bringing 
some weapons in connection with the drug raids we have had. 

I also brought some weapons which I will lay out, if the committee 
will be patient, and I will try to explain each and every instance and 
the items connected with it. I guess I could go on and on with these 
exhibits. 

What I am looking for is actually some of the different, more unique 
types of sophisticated equipment that are used today. 
c Mr. Phillips. Well, I am beginning to see why they call it the 
drugstore. 

Mr. Ripa. Gentleman, I have heard a lot of talk here today about 
the problems we have with our drug-oriented society, and truly so. 
It is of very, very epidemic proportions in society. Each of these ex- 
hibits that you see on this table before you are marihuana, rmphcta- 
minos, barbiturates, and hallucinogenic drugs, needles, and every one 
of these items was taken from juveniles. There are many, many more 
that I have and I could po on and on, but since my taking office in No- 
vember of 1971, up until today, my little city ot Opa-Cocku, with a 
population of approximately 12,000 people, and 4% square miles, has 
made 150 narcotics arrests. 

I believe I heard some of the statistics from the county officers, and 
I believe they numbered somewhere around 200. My figures are for 
the 8-month period I have been in office. We had a very serious prob- 
lem there. I am happy to say that I believe wo have oretty wel« 
cleaned up our city. I am also' unhappy to say we have driven them 
to other areas. 

The problem that we face now, the particular weapons involved here, 
relate to juveniles, blacks and white, with switch blaJe knives and 
many other weapons. As you can see, thsy are pretty deadly, and 
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they wouM just about tear your head off if vou were struck with ono 
of thorn These weapons involved a gang war between juveniles, black 
and white, over an area they wanted to take over to deal in narcotics. 

We were very fortunate in being able to stop any of the violence. It 
emanated in the park area. They were all juveniles. Our school svstem 
is fairly clean within our city, and most of the children that' were 
busted, go to various north Dade schools. I have talked to quite a few of 
these children. It is amazing to realize how many of them do use Irugs 
It scares me. It really does. I had occasion to talk to a 12-year-old child 
who was on hallucinogenic drugs. In fact, it was the other dav and 
one of my detectives arrested this child. He was with two other 
accomplices and admitted to commiting some 40 burglaries within our 
city limits, and 10 other burglaries outside of the city of Opa-Locka, in 
the countrv area. These particular children were alreadv on hallu- 
cj nogenic drugs and marihuana. 
Thcv also sniffed glue, transmission fluM and brake fluid. 
Mr. Phillips. And they were 12 years old r 
Mr. Ripa. One boy was 12, one was 14, and a 16-year-old. 
Hie widespread dealing that has gone on in the city no longer 
exists. They are on independent levels nw, but it is availablo to them 
if they leave the city limits. They can go and get narcotic drugs just 
about anywhere else. 

Mr. Phillips. In preparing for this hearing Chief, we saw some 
hims of open drug sales on the streets of Opa-Locka which appeared, 
I think, on one of the national television networks. And I am told 
there were a number of students who were buying and selling drugs 
in that area, and in addition teachers were also observed making pur- 
chases of drugs ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ripa. That is correct. When I took office there is one thing we 
did have a serious pioblem with. 1 have 27 men assigned to my de- 
partment. They were not trained in the field of narcotics enforcement. 
I actually took hold and trained them. I was able to secure an in- 
formant, and we proceeded with the tedious task of making purchases 
throughout the city, actually in this one particular area. I am happy 
to say that I knew what I was doing from the start, and I realized 
that it would be exposed to the public, and reaction was vcrv favorable 
in that I was able to bring to the attention of the comninnitv, and 
the outlying communities, just how serious the situation was. * 

At times there were cars lined up in the amounts of seven cars 
at a time, and you could not get through to purchase narcotic drugs. 
Some were high school students, both black and white, and some were 
Miami Junior College students, white and Mr ck, and we actually have 
it on film, the actual hand-to-hand exchange of money, and heroin, and 
cocaine, And in some cases marihuana. ' 

Mr. Phillips. I have been fortunate enough to see the film, and it 
is a very dramatic film to many on how drug sa5«\« nrtually take nlacc 
on the street, and I think in one situation traffic was' backed up 
because people weic* just waiting their turn to buy drugs on the street 
here m Opa-Locka. 

Mr. Ripa. It was an open-air drug market. One ot the persons 
arrested in connection with that wa' a juvenile probation officer. The 
reason I bring this up is that this gentleman held a position of trust. 
He was out there buying heroin, and he hr.d enough, his quant it v, for 
me to assume that 1 .e was dealing or pushing. 
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Mr. Phillips. And lie had the responsibility of supervising chil- 
dren who were in trouble? 

Mr. Ripa. That is right, sir. I do not know what the outcome of 
that particular case was. I believe he was suspended. 

We also have the case of two raids of a 15-year-old black boy who 
was a strung-out narcotics addict, and had scored from one of the 
larger pushers in that area. This boy, from our investigation we 
discovered, had returned to the area because the heroin he had received 
was of very poor strength, and he had a beef with the connection that 
either lie wanted his money back or some other heroin. 

The pusher pulled out a pistol and shot him in flic head and killed 
him. He was 15 years old. 

What amazed me is that he did leave the scene and was not appre- 
hended at the time. When we arrived on the scene we proceeded with 
county homicide units to interrogate witnesses. Most of them were 
addicts. We received no cooperation whatsoever as to the whereabouts, 
but we did learn of the person that committed the crime. And within 
an hour this subject surrendered himself in the same area to us. 

At the time he surrendered himself, he produced the murder weai>on 
and he also, in giving a statement admitted shooting the boy. but he 
stated that the boy, 15 years old, had a pistol, himself. And witnesses 
were reluctant to come forward to say that the boy did not have a 
pistol. We were not able to prove it, but what amazed me was that 
this gentleman was cnarged with second-degree murder. He was out 
on $2,500 bai! the following day. 

But, I am also happy to say since that time he has been arrested 
for other crimes, and he is presently incarcerated. His nmrder case is 
still pending. 

Mr. Phillips. Do you have any suggestions or recommendations for 
us, Chief? 

Mr. Ripa. Yes. I am very much in favor of education. I believe we 
should start it at the very lowest level. I am proud to pay that in my 
city we exhibited something that I hope coula be done throughout the 
country. Sometimes when you do something with impact it has 
amazing results. You can run them out. I have been in narcotics en- 
forcement for almost 20 years, and it has been my experience through- 
out the country, and outside of the country, that any time you do 
something with impact on a large scale, they go underground.' 

I think we should cooperate more with each other. I am happy 
to say that Alan Richards, who sj>oke here before, is a very capable 
man, and I am working ciosely with hiin. We do exchange informa- 
tion, but this is. at our own level. 

But, there is definitely a lack of communication between most, local 
police agencies. J think if we increase this coordination and coopera- 
tion we can definitely hinder the traffic right where it hurts. 

I aiso believe it should be worked at evory level. There is no 
specialty today. I heard about these new Federal programs where they 
are fighting just the heroin. From the statistics we have heard here 
today, I think 'he heroin traffic comes fifth or sixth, and marihuana 
ranks second, I believe. 

Now, it is pretty obvious that onr youth are involved more with 'he 
stimulants, barbiturates and the hallucinogenic drug?. We have go to 
fight this, too. We cannot just push it aside. It will kill as some day. 
It is exceeding epidemic proportions. 
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As far as marihuana legalization goes, I agree with Alan Richard, 
and Dr. Slieppard. I believe both stated very brilliantly that there 
J 1,0 "* y «>at they could ever go along with the legalization of mari- 
huana because of the personal experience I have had with the people 
that as* it, and know what the effects of it are, and the TIIC content 
which he discussed, and which is very hazardous. If it comes from 
South \ letnam, it is a hallucinogenic, and it is as damaging as the 
othere. the other hallucniogenics on the market tociav. How can vou 
possibly, if you do legalize it. put a brand on it and tell what stre-i'.rth 
it is : *" 

There is a move afoot within the county at the present time that 
the convention, based on intelligence I have received of persons coining 
into tins area, to turn people on for purposes of the convention. Hone- 
lully we are coordinating with the proper authorities in exchanging 
information. It scares me, some of the things they are stating they 
are going to do, and most of this is supposed to be police officers. 

One of the ^reet people in the raid that we had in Opa-Locka was 
a 14-y- ir-olc Isegro girl. She had been on heroin for 3 years, and she 
bad been a prostitute for some time, to support her habit— at 14 
years old. 

I wish to point out tins specific thing, which is, I think one of the 
most interesting things. We had a juvenile. 17-vear-old, in our cell 
that I believe stayed there for 2 days. I noticed* this on his belt one 
day and asked him to take it off. He wore it for 2 days without being 
discovered, and it looks like a plain belt buckle, but, in fact, it is 1 
marihuana pipe s and, there is residue in it. That is why I brought it, 
to show some of the means, and the things that the kids will devise, 
homemade pipes, and the particular things you see here in front of 
yon taken from 1 2-year-olds. 

Now, these kids did not use heroin, but they possessed these needles 
which they picked up from hospital trash cans. They were sticking 
themselves in the arms with it, playing, and these are 12-year-old kids', 
J to 12. putting water in it and shooting it into their skin. 

bo, ; is you can see, it appears t iat in this drug-oriented society 
there lias been idol symbols for a kid to want to imitate the addict, at 

to 12 years old, and there is something definitely wrong somewhere 

Marihuana is so prevalent in our society, in our youth. We have two 
parks i within i our city limits where the kids just sit around under the 
pnviJhon and ]i:st get stoned. We try to catch some of them, I believe 
as judge Ferguson stated before, that the courts verv rarely become 
aware of a situation where we have a child that sofd a ouantity of 
marihuana, but what we do in this type of case is that we calf the 
parents, and at that time we might feel that the parents should take 
over from there, and they can seek our assistance if they want any- 
thing further. J J 

Hut. we have, a child with a cigarette of marihuana, which may not 
be harmful, and we try to give the parent a chance to straighten the 
child out, and if he docs not, then we will step in. But, other than that, 
gentlemen, J guess I could go on and on, but if vr u have any ques- 
tions * * 1 

Chairman Pkppkr. Yes, sir. Any questions, Mr. Mann? 
Mr. Max;,-. No, sir. Thank vou. 
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Chairman Pkpper. Chief, we could question you for hours and hours 
here, very possibly, but we are running late and we want to thank you 
very much. Keep up your good work. 

Mr. Ripa. It has been a privilege. Thank you. 

Chairman Pepper. Now, our last witness is Mr. Patrick Tornillo, 
who has waited all day, and we are very happy that you have waited 
to testify for us, Mr. Tornillo. 

Mr. Tornillo has been a long-time and able spokesman for the Class- 
room Teachers Association of Dade County, and we are fortunate to 
have him appear before us today. And we are very grateful to him. 

Mr. Tornillo, would you go ahead with any statement you would like 
to make, and particularly with any recommendations you would like 
to make to the committee I 

STATEMENT OF PATRICK L. TORNILLO, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, DADE COUNTY, FLA. 

Mr. Tornillo. Thank you, Congressman Pepper, and the rest of the 
panel members. I would like to preface these remarks bv letting you 
know briefly what our involvement as a teachers association has been 
ill the drug problem. 

Chairman Pepper. How many teachers in ~)ade County,, Mr. 
Tornillo? 

Mr. Tornillo. Approximately 11,500. In 1968 we participated in the 
attorney general's advisory drug committee, which he convened at that 
time, and sent a teacher representative there. 

And in 1969 we participated with the superintendents' ad hoc com- 
mittee on drug abuse in the Dade County schools. 

In the past year, or this year, 1072, we were very active with the 
National Association Task Force on Drug Abuse, and that three 
areas of the Nation were designated by the National Education As- 
sociation, Denver, Miami, and San Francisco, and we participated with 
that group in onsite inspection which took place just about 3 months 
ago in the Miami schools. With regard to that, I do have a copy of that 
task force report for you . 

The members of that task force who conducted the onsite insertion 
of our schools visited elementary, junior, and senior huxh schools, and 
they interviewed and spoke to students, teachers, administrators, school 
board members, and public officials. They surveyed the drug education 
material that \u had, that we were using in the schools. They went up 
to the junior college campus, North Dade Junior College campus. 

They visited the rehabilitation centers in cooperation with Hy Roth- 
stein, who set up a schedule for them, and who lias already appeared 
before you, and I think the information and some of the recommenda- 
tions of that task force are pertinent because they are recent. 

This task force report was just put together last month* and was 
not published at that time, and it is, as I have indicated to yon, one 
of the — well* Miami was one of tto three areas. 

I do not think there is any question that the drug problem in the 
schools is more extensive, in our opinion, than parents* educators, and 
the public would like to believe it is. And with regard to that I guoss I 
wish to emphasize this point because I think that the present statistics* 
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and you have heard many, and 1 sat in on today's session, and Mon- 
day's session, or the first day that vou held the hearings, and in my 
opinion, it is only representative of the type of problem burgeoning. 
I think the real scope of the problem has simply not been revealed, and 
basically for three reasons : The reluctance to admit it exists, fear of be- 
ing criticized, and the lack of funds for the preventive programs. 

I do think that the focus of this congressional committee on the drug 
problem in our schools is to be commended in terms of alerting every- 
body concerned to the acute dangers of the problem. I guess too often 
our society has a tendencv to wait until the problem has reached the 
proportions that it has before we react. 

And we also have a tendency to devote more of our time, effort, and 
money, to treating the results rather than the cause of the disease, and 
is where most of the drug education money has gone, in our opinion. 

I think when an illness of society reaches the magnitude that drugs 
have reached in this community, and other communities across the 
country, unfortunately there is also always a tendency to look for a 
scapegoat, and I say unfortunately because I do not think this commit- 
tee is, but too often the public schools have been a convenient scapegoat 
for a variety of society's ills. 

And we are hearing more and more that schools are responsible for 
the drug problem. And while it is true that some administrators have 
been reluctant to expose the drug problem in our schools. I think it is 
equally true that we simply have not had the facilities, the resources, 
or the money to institute an effective drug abuse preventive program. 

It has been a case of not enough money, too late, and spent for wrong 
purposes. And the lack of overall coordination. You have heard it in 
law enforcement. I want to emphasize the lack of overall coordination 
in administering the drug programs, and the various drug rehabilita- 
tion centers, private and/or public, and in our opinion at this time it 
represents complete chaos. 

This is in terms of the left hand not knowing what the right hand 
is doing, and in between. 

Classroom teachers are concerned about the problem, and have been 
concerned for sometime. But, as in so many other areas, I think I 
simply have to emphasize to you that teachers, classroom teachers have 
not been in a position to be a part of the decision making process in 
relationship to the problems in our schools, whether it is drugs or any- 
thing else, much less in our society. 

And based on our experience, and input from classroom teachers who 
are on the firing line, gentlemen, because when you get all though 
with, you know, all of tlie money and all of the programs, and all of the 
experts, what it really comes down to is a teacher-student relationship, 
and that is what we call the firing line. 

That is what we call confrontation between the student and the 
teacher. And if everything that is done does not to some degree reach 
flint level, then everything you have done ts wasted. 

I would like to give two recommendations to you along those lines. 

One, that funds be provided for extensive and in-depth training 
of teachers during the summer months and during the school year in 
methods related to dealing with the cause of the problem rather than 
the results, and in awareness and identification of drug abuse, with one 
caution : Do not expect classroom teacher3 to overnight solve the drug 
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problem. Every time a problem exists, whether that is an integration 
problem, whether it is any other problem of society, too often our 
schools have become, I guess, dumping grounds, in a sense, for all of 
the problems. 

And I saj Jiis to you in all seriousness, almost to the point where we 
have in some cases lost sight of the object ive of education to begin with. 
And teachers more and more are being asked to take on more and more 
duties and more and more responsibilities. 

So I say that with that caution, that f unds be provided for f ulltime 
drug counselors in each secondary school, with direct access to students, 
referral facilities, law enforcement agencies and the courts. When I 
say drug counselor, I mean a person who is trained in dealing with stu- 
dents and dealing with the particular problem of drugs that teachers 
can refer students to. m 

And when I give you a later recommendation you will understand 
why a drug counselor. 

Second, that laws be passed which grant teachers the right to hold 
inf onnation received in confidence, to be able to refer students for help 
without the fear of persecution or arrest, and to hold teachers harmless 
from prosecution. And I want to emphasize that point to you, and just 
simply say to you that teachers are not going to turn students in if the 
only alternative is suspension and arrest of the student, and fear 
of civil action being taken against the teacher. That is a very strong 
point that came out m the task force report, the need for confidentiality 
in the laws that will protect both the teacher from civil arrest, and 
provide an alternative to a teacher tuining the student in, when the 
teacher knows that that simply means arrest, and not help, and not 
assistance, and nothing in terms of helping that student. 

If they thrtk the student is going to get a record, many of • ? 
teachers simply are not going to do it. 

Also to provide monev, to provide a direct referral system. 13y 
"direct referinl system" 1 guess we ai3 talking about— and a lot of 

rople have mentioned the Seed pro-am, and Ithink it is, from what 
know, it is a good program, but X am not sure it is the only one — 
what I am talking about is that I do not think any of us really know 
what kind of program, and I hate to give any program a name, so I am 
going to give it an underlying concept. 

Maybe there are a variety of forms, so that the classroom teachers 
and the drug counselors em refer students directly to drug treatment 
and rehabilitation centers which show a hijgh promise of success. And 
that thoso drug treatment and rehabilitation centers be based on the 
concept that the mcst successful drug program is one in which a peer 
relationship exists, and one in which a double-imposed standard is 
not the underlying concept of the program. You heard Judge Fer- 
guson talk a little while ago, and I concur with practically every- 
thing he said, talk about the pressure that gets kids into drugs, and 
really what the Seed program, its basic concept is, is peer pressure 
in reverse. 

And I think that based on the success that they have had. and other 
programs of a similar nature have had, with that underlying con- 
cept, where it does involve the parents, but more than that it involves 
the peer relationship concept, that that is the kind of thing that we 
need. 
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And now I am not saying that the schools bhoukl run those pro- 
grams. 1 
Mr. Phillips. Why not ? 

Mr Tornillo. Well, I am simply saying that I do not think the 
school should run those programs bccau.sc I think there is more in- 
volved. I think the school should have access to programs. I think 
they should be foundation-type things or community groups or a 
variety. 

Mr. Phillips. I disagree with you. One of the things that troubles 
one, and if I may, it may not trouble anvone else, but it troubles me 
that we have an educational problem in trving to instill in these youii" 
people getting involved in drugs character, and decision, and Values 
that will keep them away from drugs, and the educational expert? in 
this country are in our school systems. They are the ones who should 
be able to create an educational program, rehabilitation program to 
get this kid, you know, back on the right track. 

Now, we have not done tliat. The educational system has not done 
that. What we have done is left it to people like Mr. Barker whose 
exj>erience m this area has been as an alcoholic, and his own rehabili- 
tation. We have left it to the ex-drug addict or to highly motivated 
people who really do not have the skills and education to come up 
with an educational program. Some of them have been fortunate, and 
they have done well. Lut why is it that the schools and educators and 
c f ^/^l 11 e ? ucatlon are sa ying we will refer the problem to someone 
else? Why don't the school systems, themselves, address the problem 
and create their own programs? 

Mr. Tornillo. You must misunderstand me, then. I am not saving 
that. I am saying that we should be deeply involved ia the establish- 
ment of the drug treatment and rehabilitation centers, and I will take 
it one step further. 

I think that we must insist that the work in the establishment of 
the treatment centers, that the educational factor receive equal em- 
phasis with medical rehabilitation, which is simply not the case todav 

So, I am simply saying that I do not think that the schools, alone, 
should be the ones involved. There should be a cooperative effort of 
the establishment of treatment centers. We should have direct access 
f t th i e i n v Te . achers should be able to refer students directly, counselors 
should be able to do it. The educational aspects of that student should 
be taken care of and, you know, it kind of is almost to the point where 
we have forgotten some of the lessons of the past, vou know, even in 
prison thvy provide an education. 

And in most of the drug rehabilitation programs that is lacking, 
and so my £iicss. if that is a criticism, then it is a valid criticism. And 
I think we do have to be involved. I am not at all saying we should 
not. I am simply saving that I do not think the schools and the school 
system alone should be the ones involved. It has to be a cooperative 
effort. 1 

I guess my last recommendation would be that funds bo made 
available to j ovide a public information program aimed at the par- 
ents and citizens to enable them to understand and deal with the dru^ 
problem and, of course, that is what Judge Ferguson brought out. I 
think the lack of concern, understanding, and involvement of parents 
until it is too late, oftentimes it is reallv too late. 
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There were a couple of comments that have been made today that 
perhaps I would disagree with. And I would like to say enforcement 
of laws is « jrtainly not our area as educators. But, I hare a feeling 
that enforcement is simply not the answer in our schools, and perhaps 
not the answer to the drug problem. 

And while it has to be done, I think that far more emphasis, if we 
are ever going to solve this problem, has got to be placed on the pre- 
ventive action, and on the kind of thL^s that get at the cause rather 
than the symptom, the cause rather than the results. 

You uo have a copy of the book before you, the NEA task force 
report. There are several recommendations in here which I believe are 
pertinent with regard to specific recommendations which I am not 
going to take the time to read to you now. 

But, it gets to teacher preservice and inservice training. Very 
specific types of recommendations a very, very honest analysis, I 
would say, because there is considerable criticism in the task force 
report of educators, of teachers, o* administrators, of the educational 
family. Perhaps we have not done enough, or at least we have waited 
too late for, hopefully we have not waited too late. Perhaps this 
repoit should have been out 4 years ago. 

Chairman Pepper. Without objection, it seems rather lengthy to put 
it in the record in its entirety — it is several pages, is it not? 

Mr. Tornillo. Yes. 

Chairman Pepper. I will ask the staff, if you will be good enough to 

file th at w i th the committee 

Mr. Torxillo. I would be happy to. 
s Chairman Pepper. I will ask the staff to, if you will, excerpt the 

| recommendations that are there for inclusion in the record. 

_ . Mr. Tornillo. I will be happy to. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Mann, any questions? 
Mr. Manx. Just one, I think, with reference to the problem of the 
teacher reporting. I am not sure I understood your recommendation 
on confidentiality. That would run from the teachers to the adminis- 
tration if they reported, and they would be protected from being 
{ charged with libel ; or what is the purpose of that ? 

\ Mr. Torniux). Well, we have nad a couple of cases. I think that 

teachers are fearful that if they get involved with the drug problem, 
and so forth, they can be subject to civil actions by parents, and so 
; forth. 

\ And I think that we have had enough experience with regard to 

; assault and battery cases with respect to corporal punishment, that 

j teachers, you know f , are kind of gun shy Trith regard to even getting 

' involved. 

Mr. Mann. There now seems to be some evidence that guidance conn- 

[ selors are considering disclosures made to them by students as being 

privileged or confidential. Do you have an observation on that? 
Mr. Tornillo. Yes; I think that is exactly what I am talking about 

\ I think that if the drug counselors' i>osition were created, Tthink that 

drug counselor ought to be given a kind of confidentiality to be able to 
deal with the students. They are simply not going to communicate, 
they are simply not going to do it if they realize that if they go to a 

\ counselor, and the counselor is simply going to report them to the 

police, and they are going to be arrested. 

ERLC 
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I think you just have destroyed the effectiveness of the teacher or 
counselor if that situation exists, unless you allow that counselor an- 
other alternative, such as the ability to refer that student who has come 
to him, to a drug rehabilitation center, treatment center, without fear 
of arrest or prosecution. 

Mr. Mann. Well, when you say "refer" you are talking about invol- 
untary referral? 

Mr. Tornillo. I have heard the comments that have been made witli 
regard to voluntary and involuntary. I would be apprehensive at this 
time to install an involuntary referral system in the schools. I would 
think that it would have to be voluntary. I think an awful lot of it is 
going to have to depend on a completely new attitude that we built up 
between students and teachers of trust, of that kind of feeling. 

I am just reluctant and apprehensive about an involuntary svstem 
conducted through the schools, at this time. 

Mr. Mann. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Tornillo, have you any comment to make 
upon the policies of the Dade County Board of Public Instruction, 
and the administrative authority of the Dade County school system in 
respect to the drug problem in the county ? 

Mr. Tornillo. Well, I do not think. Congressman, that the Dade 
County School Board perhaps is any different than any other school 
board across this country. I think that our teachers organizations or 
any other group, I think we have all had our heads in the sand to some 
extent, and I think the important thing is regardless of what we have 
not done in the past, is that we become aware of what we have not 
done, and get together to do something about it now and in the future. 

Chairman Pepper. In other words, you do feel that it is an absolute 
necessity that the facts be exposed so as to know the magnitude of the 
problem ? 

Mr. Tornillo. There is no question in my mind about that. Con- 
gressman, and there, is no question in my mind that more funds have 
to be provided, and that greater coordination needs to exist and teach- 
ers have to be more involved in it. We have always made the mistake, 
regardless of whether we arc talking about the drug problem, cur- 
riculum, or what have you, of not involving the people who eventually 
have to implement, have to actually do whatever other people have 
dreamed up. And I think the teachers of Dade County, and the teach- 
ers across this country are ready to assume their responsibility if they 
are allowed to be involved in the process if the people will even 
listen— sometimes we have difficulty even getting people to listen to 
what teachers have to say. 

Chapman Pepper. Mr. Tornillo, I majored in education, myself. 

Mr. Tornillo. I am aware of that. 

Chairman Pepper. Although I did it to be a lawyer, I taught school 
1 year in the public schools of Alabama, and in the first year in the 
grammar school, and the high school, and taught a year of law school 
at the University of Arkansas. 1 have always been a teacher at heart. 
And I have great resect for the teacher. But it is an interesting com- 
mentary that so far as I know as a citizen of this community and so 
far as this committee has heard in 3 days of testimony, that the most 
outstanding treatment and rehabilitation facility in two great coun- 
ties, Broward find Dade, which have a total population of some 2 
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million people, that, the most outstanding one is the one that was 
organized, initiated, and has been operated by a man who was an 
entertainer. I do not think he ever had any particular formal education. 
I do not recall his saying anything about having a college degree. 
He is not a professional man in the sense that we speak of one being 
a professional man. 

And yet he has been the one that has developed an outstanding 
treatment center that is accorded and acclaimed by large numbers 
of people, most of the people that we have heard from. 

Mr. Tornillo. Congressman, I have no problem with that because, 
as an educator, I am not one of those who believes that we cannot 
learn from others. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, I think you are right about that, and the 
genius of leadership is something that is born into one rather than 
something that one acquires. And he does seem to have the capacity, 
just like the captain of a football team, or coach, the various coaches 
have something that a lot of men do not have that make men military 
leaders, and other leaders. They have some sort of divine quality of 
leadership. 

But, I think you have put your finger on it, and I commend you, 
that surely the knowledgeable people in the educational field, and the 
political field must come up with some kind of program, then we who 
arc in office can help them to implement to try to deal with this problem, 
must they not? 

Mr. Tornillo. Absolutely. 

Chairman Pepper. Thank you very much, Mr. Tornillo. We appre- 
ciate your coming here, and we are very grateful to you. 

(Mr. Tornillo's prepared statement and the recommendations 
previously referred to follow :) 

Prepared Statement of Pat L. Tornillo, Jr., Executive Director, Dade County 
(Fla.) Classroom Teachers Association 

There is no question that the drug problem in schools is far more extensive 
then parents, educators and the public would like to believe it is. The focus of 
this Congressional Committee on the drug problem in our schools 1". to be com- 
mended in terms of alerting everyone concerned to the acute danger of the 
problem. Too often our society has a tendency to wait until a problem has reached 
monumental proportions before we react. We also have a tendency to devote 
more of our time, efforts and money to treating the results rather then the 
cause of the disease. When an illness of society reaches the magnitude that 
drugs have reached in this community there is also a tendency to look for a 
scape-goat and the public schools have always been a convenient scape-goat for a 
variety of society's problems. 

While it is true that some school administrators have been reluctant to expose 
the drug problem in our schools, it is equally true that we simply have not had 
the facilities, the resources or the money to institute an effective drug abuse 
program. It has been a case of not enough money, too late and spent for the 
wrong purpose. 

The lack of overall coordination in administering the drug problem in our 
society and in our schools has been the rule rather than the exception. Class* 
room teachers are concerned about the problem and have been concerned, for 
sometime, but as in so many other areas, teachers have not been in a position 
to be a port of the decision making process in relationship to the problems in our 
schools much less in our society. Based on our experience and input from claws- 
room teachers who are on the firing line and have to deal with the problem on a 
day to day student to teacher basis, I would like to make the following recom- 
mendations: 
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1. That funds be provided for extensive and in depth training of teachers dur- 
ing the summer mouths and during the school year in methods related to dealing 
with the cause of the problem rather then the result. 

la. That funds be provided for a full-time counselor in each secondary school 
with direct access to students, referral facilities, law enforcement agencies and 
the courts. 

2. That laws be passed which grant teachers the right to hold information 
received In confidence, to be able to refer students for help without the fear of 
prosecution or arrest and to hold jteachers harmless from prosecution. 

3. To provide a direct referral system so that classroom teachers and drug 
counselors can refer students directly to drug treatment and rehabilitation cen- 
ters which show a high promise of succes?. 

4. That funds he made available to provide additional facilities based on the 
concept that the most successful drug program Is one in which a peer relation- 
ship exists and one in which adult imposed standards is not the underlining 
concept of the program. 

5. That funds be made available to provide a public Information program aimed 
at parents and citizens to enable them to understand and deal with the drug 
program. 

{From a report of the NEA Task Force on Dnifr Education entitled "Drug Education, An 
Awakening," June 15, 1972, pages 10-18] 

Recom mendations 

I.— RESPONSIBILITY OF STATE AND LOCAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 

Goal 

To strengthen and clarify the role of state and local education associations 
in influencing the development and implementation of effective programs of drug 
education designed to meet the needs of the community, the school, and the 
student. 

Rationale 

As a member of a professional association, the teacher has the power to bring 
about change through group action. The fact that the teacher has this power 
has been amply and frequently demonstrated In the economic area. Only now, 
however, Is the potential power of the organized teaching profession to bring 
about change In areas of social and educational reform being recognized. 

An important adjunct of this power is the highly sophisticated communication 
network that has been created by the professional associations to bind teachers 
together within communities, within states, and across the country. 

The Task Force on Drug Education looks to state and local associations to 
help lead the way in influencing state and local school authorities to develop 
educational climates favorable for humanistic education and to provide rational 
programs of drug education. 

Recommendations 

1. for the local association 

We urge the establishment of drug education committees in every local educa- 
tion association. These committees should be given the responsibility of — 

a. Gathering Information about drug information and making this available 
to members of the association. 

b. Assisting in Presenting both to the public and to school authorities the 
need for a curriculum that reflects the societal need for humanistic < Plication. 
Where drugs are involved, both preventative and alternative courses of action 
should be given emphasia 

c. Representing to local education authorities the importance of including 
students, teachers, and parents in the development of drug education programs. 

2. FOR THE STATE ASSOCIATION 

We urge the establishment of drug education committees at the atate level 
with the following functions : 

(a) Initiation and support of leg; Native action that improves eduxration or the 
educational climate— i.e., funding, confidentiality, etc. 
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(ft) Defense of the right of due process for smspected, alleged, or actual vio- 
lations of criminal codes for all those involved in education. 

iO Suiiport of local associations in their attempts to develop educational cli- 
mates favorable for humanistic education. 

*d) Development of guidelines for in-service education workshops for teach- 
ers — funded from Federal, State, or local funds — that emphasize mental health 
concepts and communication skills. 

«?) Assistance to local associations in implementing the NBA guidelines pro- 
posed in this report (see Recommendation II, Quality of Drug Education Pro- 
grams) for the development of drug education policy. 

(/) Assistance in facilitating a two-way flow of information about drug infor- 
mation between the NBA and local associations. 

II. — QUALITY OF DRUG EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Goal 

To develop criteria for the implementation and evaluation of drug education 
programs which would be revised, reevaluated, and updated at regular intervals. 

Rationale 

Many programs have been developed by administrators and/or counselors and 
teachers without any Input from the lay public and/or students or school nurses, 
all of whom are essential to the development of a successful drug education 
program. 

During the field studies, members of the Task Force found a total lack of con- 
cern among the local teachers associations. They were not interested in becom- 
ing involved In Influencing the quality control of this segment of the curriculum 
and. in most cases, felt it was not the prerogative of the local association to deal 
with this subject 

The Task Force found the greater percentage of existing drug education pro- 
grains to be superficial and educationally poor. Some of the programs, because 
of false statements made by misinformed or uninformed educators, could very 
well have contriwted to the increase in drug usage in this society. Much money 
is being wasted on poor materials and misinformation — often worse than no in- 
formation at all. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The NBA should, in cooperation with other public and private agencies such 
as the U.S. Office of Education's Drug Abuse Program and the constituent agen- 
cies of the National Coordinating Council on Drug Education i.a private agency), 
develop guidelines for the identification of those parts of existing drug educa- 
tion programs that are successful, and for the evaluation of drug education pro- 
gram content. Local and state associations, lay community members, school 
nurses, and especially students should be involved in evaluating programs. Per- 
haps, rather than giving tacit approval to materials acquired, students might act 
as an evaluation team. This might be a means of getting students involved and 
could serve to break down barriers since all are seeking valid information. 

Drug education programs that do not pass the evaluative criteria should not 
be used but should instead.be replaced by other methods. 

III. — DRUG POLICIES IN SCHOOLS 

Goal 

To have the NBA develop gtiidelines for uniform drug policies in schools. 
Rationale 

School drug policies are often developed without full involvement of appropri- 
ate groups. Too often drug policies inhibit effective drug education by — 
Dictating what should be taught 

Requiring that all drug user information be reported (whether truth or 
rumor). 

Causing persons to be placed in compromising situations when dealing 
with drug involvement. 
Present school policies often punish an individual with little regard for other 
penalties already imposed by civil authority. Policies are frequently implemented 
in haste to ensure smooth operation of the institution, jeopardizing the rights 
and dignity of those involved in the drug situation. 
32-401—72 25 
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i KKCOM MENTATIONS 

1. The XKA executive secretary .should he authorized to tike -the stops ro- 
quired ro coin mission a study on drug policies in schools, and particularly the 
legality tind/or constitutionality of these existing 1 drug policies a* they pertain 
to double jeopardy. 

2 The) XKA should advi>e state am! local associations of guidelines developed 
for drug policies in the schools. 

3. ThelNEA should assume an active role in training representatives of state 
and local) associations to negotiate the development and implementation of re- 
sponsible drug policies in the schools. 

IV. CONFIDENTIALITY 

Goal I 

To create schools that operate in an atmosphere in which communication can 
be shared openly among all persons involved and that at the same time protect 
persons to whom information is given in coulideuce. 

Rationale 

Educators and auxiliary staff are often threatened by legal implications result-- 
ing from their interaction with students. This threat generally arises out of the 
conflict between educational and legal ramifications and interpretations of a 
problem. 

In most cases, the best course for all concerned is to share all information. 
However, the Tihk Force is aware that, in some in&tauces, withholding of in- 
formation would aid in solving the problems of the persons involved. The Task 
Force also agrees that the concept of confidentiality has not been thoroughly 
researched in terms of legality and desirability. 

RECOMMENDATION 

In light of our concern, we strongly recommend that the NEA take the leader- 
ship in convening a committee composed of representatives of agencies and 
organizations involved in areas of confidentiality in order to develop a policy 
statement and recommend action relating to problems of confidentiality in edu- 
cational institutions. 

V. — SELECTION OF MATERIALS 

Goal 

To establish criteria for the selection of matenils used in drug education 
programs. 

Rationale 

The Task Force* feels that the NEA, as the nation's leading professional or- 
ganization of teachers, should and must demand that quality, not quantity, be 
the criteria for the selection of materials to be used in the nation's classrooms. 

The Task Force feels that the NEA has taken few, if any, steps to provide 
criteria for screening and evaluating materials on drug educatiou. Because of this 
failure, much false material has been produced for and used in drug education 
with widespread indiscretion in schools across the nation. Commercial agencies 
have taken advantage of the concern caused by the emergence of the drug prob- 
lem and have produced and sold much material without thought of quality. 
The Task Force feels that use of false, poor, emotionally oriented, and judg- 
mental materials is more harmful than no materials and is not indicative of the 
XEA's desire for high-level educational materials. 

The Task Force further feels that drug education is a vital part of the school 
curriculum, and because of the mental, physical, social, and emotional impli- 
cations involved in drug usage, special emphasis must be placed on the validity 
of materials used in the classroom or in community centers. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. All materials dealing with drug education that are published or distributed 
by the NEA or its departments, national affiliates, and associated organizations 
should be cross-checked by an evaluating agency— e.g., the constituent agencies 
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of the National Coordinating Council on l)rng Education or other such reputable 
agencies — designated by the NEA. Article written and/or published by the XEA 
must also be validated by such agencies. The NEA should also make e\ery 
effort tf> keep the membership informed of those materials that are approved 
by the NEA and to call attention to those that are highly unacceptable. 

2. The NEA should, through cooperation with existing screening agencies, 
ensure accurate, informative, unbiased material iu every area of the educa- 
tional spectrum. 

VI. — TEACIIEK PRESERVICK AM) IX-ShU\I<K IKAlXINti 

IttiiUmulv 

The presence of drug misuse among all :evels of our society i< a s>mptoin 
of a deeper problem — i.e., individuals are not equipped to handle stress situa- 
tions because they lack — 

A positive self-concept. 

A workable value system that includes the acceptance of the values of 
others. 

Skills for intelligent decision making. 
Skills for adequate communication. 
Awareness of outside influences on decisions. 

Awareness of alternatives to chemicals as a means of recreation or of 
handling stress situations. 

Teacher training institutions should, therefore, develop programs and estab- 
lish courses to help the prospective teacher know himself and develop criteria 
for use in knowing others, and to aid him in developing an understanding ap- 
proach in any subject he teaches. Further, no teacher trainee should leave 
an institution of higher education without being aware of the drug problem 
among students or the methods that might he used in drug education program. 

In-service programs should provide the experienced teacher with the know- 
how and the tools for teaching about drugs at any point on the educational 
s]>ectrum. Stricter screening of teachers, both those in training and those al- 
ready teaching, should be implemented to prevent those who are incapable 
of helping students develop healthful attitudes from entering or remaining 
in the profession. 

Fortunately, the NEA is committed to helping teachers play a relevant role 
in the continuing professional education of its members. It has decided that 
this can effectively be accomplished through the seminal activities of several 
National Teacher Centers sponsored by the NEA. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The NEA, working with the Student NEA and other appropriate groups, 
should utilize the National Teacher Centers to take the lead in developing pre- 
service and in-service training programs that will influence teacher training in- 
stitutions to center their programs around a human values; approach. 

2. The NEA should develop guidelines for an in-service drug education training 
program which could be used by state or local education associations or indi- 
vidual school districts. The guidelines should be so designed as to encourage 
teachers to see the need — and have the know-how — to deal with drug use and 
misuse through a dignified, human approach. Such guidelines might be pat- 
terned to— 

(a) Utilize consultants and students from existing programs that use 
this type of approach. 

(&) Develop follow-up programs. 

(c) Develop tools for evaluation of the program. 

3. The NEA, in cooperation with other agencies, should develop a list of 
drug education consultants available to work with teacher training institutions 
and in-service departments. 

VII. — ACCOMMODATION TO CULTURAL PATTERNS 

Goal 

To work toward the development of drug education materials, curriculums, 
and methods of instruction that take into account linguistic and cultural 
differences. 
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Rationale 

In many parts of the country the lack of mastery of the English language 
prevents minority groups from receiving needed information when that in- 
formation is produced in only one language for only one culture. In addition, 
many individuals are literate in English but live in communities where life pat- 
terns are influenced by subcultures that differ in varying degrees from the 
prevailing national culture Perhaps, because of other social, political, and 
economic barriers, the need for bilingual, multicultural drug education programs 
may 1k> even greater than in areas that are not confronted with these situations. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The XEA must concern itself with the education of all segments of society. 
It should encourage the production and dissemination of drug education ma- 
terials and information that are presented in more than one language and that 
take into account cultural concepts of the people of a particular area. 

2. In those areas of the country where there is a blending of two languages 
or cultures, multiple representation should be utilized in the interpretation of 
drug "duration programs in the schools and in the community. 

3. Tito Task Force supports the findings of the NEA Council on Human 
Rights' conference on bilingual instructional materials and urges that these 
be communicated to publishers of drug education materials. 

Vlit. — ADMINISTRATION OF PRESCRIBED MEDICATION IN SCHOOLS 

Goal 

To establish a means for the developments policy and procedures for the ad- 
ministration of drugs to students during school hours that will assure the 
accuracy as prescribed. 

Rationale 

Many children are able to attend school regularly because of the effective 
use of medication in the treatment of chronic disabilities or illnesses, cither 
physical or emotional. Although medication should be administered at home, 
effectiveness dictates that some drugs he taken at school. 

Parental concern alKMt apparently healthy children who are "completely 
unmanageable" and unable to succeed academically has forced physicians and 
school personnel to collaborate and try to create conditions that would make it 
possible for this type of child to learn. We found much concern on the part of 
doctors, school nurses, and leachers that educators may be indiscriminately 
recommending the use of drugs 10 modify behavior. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. The lask Force recommends that a joint committee be formed including 
members from the following agencies; the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation; the NEA Department of School Nurses; 
the NEA; the American Medical Association; and other appropriate agencies, 
fliis committee should consider the problems involved in administering pre- 
scribed medication to students in schools. Among the problems that we believe 
the joint committee should consider are : 

(a) The desirability of having school health service personnel responsible 
for the administration and control of drugs dispensed during Frtiool hours. 

ih) The establishment of a more definitive diagnostic procedure for diagnosis 
of hyperkinesis and learning disabilities. 

(c) The desirability of establishing a regular follow-up program including con- 
sultation with school nurses, physicians, parents, and teachers for children who 
an* on hehavior-mod tfoation drugs 

(d) The desirability of enacting regulations in elementary schools that would 
require that the first dose of any behavior-modification drug be given bv the 
school nurse. 

2. The Task Force recommends the establishment or continuation of an on- 
going liaison among — 

( a) The NEA Department of School Nurses. 

(b) The School Health Division of the AAHPER, and 

(c) The Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the NEA and 
the American Medical Association. 
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3. We recommend the • stuhlishmeut of guidelines pertaining to the facilitation 
of comiiiiin!catioii among parents, educators, school health personnel, ami phy- 
sicians concerning the administration of prescribed medication in the schools. 



IX.— STANDARDIZATION OP DRUG LAWS 

Goal 

To standardize' drug laws. 
Rationale 

* * * one of the greatest needs in the entire drug area is uniformity of state 
laws with regard to structure and penalties. While this recommendation applies 
to all drugs and not just marihuana, we feel it essential to make this reeommeii- 
dation now to help deemphasize the marihuana problem. Significant differences 
in penalties among the states constitute a valid source of irritation ami conflict 
among various segments of our population. In an age of high mobility, it is 
unconscionable that penalties should vary so greatly in response to the 'same 
behavior. 

RECO M M K X 11 A HON S 

1. In light of these findings by the National Commission on Marihuana and 
Drug Abuse, the Task Force supports the position of this Commission, which 
embodies disapproval of marijuana use while removing the criminal stigma and 
the threat of incarceration for users. 

2. The Task Force urges that state and local education association* be en- 
couraged to seek standardization of drug laws in their respective states and 
that icderal legislation be sought to standardize drug laws. 

3. In dealing with standardization of drug laws, the drugs themselves must 
first l>e categorized correctly. Using the New York State Department of Health's 
Desk Reference on Drug Abuse {2nd edition), the Task Force recommends that 
the following categories be used nationwide : 

(a) Cannabis (examples; marijuana, hashish, or any product of the hemp 
plant, cannabis sativa) 

(6) Narcotic Analgesics (examples: opium, morphine, heroin, paregoric co- 
deine, meperidine (demerol), methadone (dolophine) ) 

(c) Central Nervous System Depressants 

(1) Barbiturates (examples: amytal. tuiual. nembutal. Seconal) 

(2) Volatile Hydrocarbons (examples: glue, paint and paint thinner, nail 
l>olish removers, aerosols, lighter fluid) 

(3) Belladona Alkaloids (examples: helladona. scoimlnmiiie, iiv<Kcvaniiiie 
stramonium, atropine, homatropine) 

(4) Other Sedatives and Minor Tranquilizers (examples: mil town or 
eo,unnil, librium, Valium, nolndar, valmid, plaeidvl) 

(d) Central Nervous System Stimulants 

(1) Amphetamines (examples: benzedrine, dcxedrine, desoxvn. methe- 
drine, preludin) 

(2) Cocaine 

(c) Hallucinogens (examples: LSD, psilocybin, peyote/mescaline. morning 
glory seeds). 

In addition, the Task Force recommends that a sixth category be established 4 
(/) Socially Acceptable, Legal, Physiological and/or Psychological Depend- 
ency-Causing Drugs (examples ; alcohol, caffeine, aspirin) 



X. — TRAFFIC IN" XARCOTIC ANAI.GESRS 

Goal 

To develop more effective approaches on the part of the NEA to strengthen 
M,A Resolution 71-27 relating to improved international agreements for control- 
ling drug supplies at the source. 

Rationale 

The Task Force feels that present laws which provide for criminal action 
against those trafficking in narcotic analgesics are sufficient, but that more strict 
enforcement of these existing laws is necessary. The NEA. through its associa- 
tion with and membership in the World Confederation of Organizations of the 
leaching Profession, should concern itself with the magnitude of international 
trcnlc in narcotic analgesics. 
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HKCOM MKMiAHO.N 

Wliile there are widespread economic and political implications in the area of 
international narcotic analgesic traffic, the Task Force recommends that the 
NKA. through its legal counsel. Legislative Commission, and Committee on In- 
ternal Relations, wherever feasible, cooi>emte with foreign teachers associations 
and other" international agencies in seeking to control world-wide production 
and traffic in narcotic analgesics. 

QrKsrio.NS ton Fuutuek Study 

Although the mandate of the Task Force was restricted to a study of the 
educational implications of drug abuse, other questions of concern to the teach- 
ing profession came to the attention of the Task Force. The following recommen- 
dation are designed to suggest further amis of study and jiolicy formulation 
on the part of the NKA and its state and local affiliates : 

ugfint mi:m»atio.\s 

1. The profession has a resismsibility for establishing guidelines for the be- 
havior of leathers in resect to the use of drugs: for the assurance of due proc- 
ess to members against whom allegations of drug misuse have I»eeii lodged ; and 
for determining what, if any. new or different standards for teaeher behavior 
in resiKK-t to the use of drugs need to l>e established. The profession has a similar 
resjioiisibllty for guaranteeing due process for students allegedly misusing drugs. 

2. The NKA and Its state and local affiliates must address themselves to seek- 
ing ways whereby solutions can 1m» found— by lK>th education and political 
means -to the social problems of which drug misuse is but a symptom. This calls 
not only for passing resolutions that direct the attention of the profession and 
the public* to areas of needed social reform but also for directing legislative in- 
tervention "i! issues relating to military posture, civil rights, and other funda- 
mental social questions. 

iMPl.KMKNTATIO.V 

As a result of their contacts with teachers and students across the country, 
the members of the NKA Task Force on Drug Education know that teachers 
and students; want to serve as a positive force in the development and implemen- 
tation of drug education programs, but that teachers are confused as to their role. 

RKCO M M K X DAT ION 

To give teachers individually — and state and local associations organiza- 
tionally — i'ie leadership they seek, the Task Force recommends the establish' 
meat by 11 e NKA of an Advisory Committee on Drug Education. 

The Committee would lie augmented by resource iiersonnel from the principal 
national public and private Jrug Plication agencies and designated by those 
agencies. 

The Committee should hu\c the benefit of the staff services of an Individual 
whose experience in the area of drug education includes participation in the de- 
velopment and/or Implementation of national drug policies. 

Function* of the Adrinory Committee 

1. Advise the president of the NKA on testimony to be presented on behalf 
of the NKA hi congressional hearings on new legislation or In overslte hearings. 

1 Develop guidelines for the activities, functions, and methods of funding 
of state and local drug education committees. 

3. Advise the ohlcers and the president of the NKA on the adoption and/or 
modification of policies of the NEA as they relate to drug education. 

4. Assist in the implementation of the recommendations given In this report 
and monitor their development. 

5. Establish guidelines for control of publications. 

Chairman Pkppkr. I see Mr. Young in the audience trying to get my 
attention. Did you want to say something? 
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STATEMENT OF POSTIN YOUNG, PUBLIC INFORMATION DEPART- 
MENT, DADE COUNTY (FLA.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Mr. Yorxo. Yes: may I have just 1 minute? 

Chairman Pkitkil Come right around, we will lie glad to hear yon, 
and for the record, give your name and position, please. 

Mr. Yorxc Yes: Post in Young, public information department, 
Dade County public schools. 

Air. Phillips, you have asked for the past 3 days, and I am sorry 
yon did not receive an answer, but yon kept asking: What do we do 
about the child that we find using drugs in the school other than just 
suspend them ? 

Mr. Pmixirs. Yes. 

Air. Yocxcs. And you never received an answer, and I would like to 
give you that answer. 

We write a letter to the parents informing the parents of the sus- 
pension, and the reasons for the suspension, in detail, as to vonr child 
has been using drugs, we have noticed it on different occasions, he has 
Ix-coino unruly in the classroom and such, and that your child is up 
for suspension. 

Mr. Phillips. On how many occasions have you done that? 

Mr. Yorxc. We do it witn every occasion tliat is reported. 

Mr. Phillips. How many ? 

Mr. Yorxo. I woidd not want to vc.tmv. offhand, sir, but I would 
say we have an average of 10, 1 .;»>: :d *>y nine to 12 suspensions that 
go in front of the board every 2 weeks. Of that nine to 12— this is off 
the top of my head, now— I would venture to say that five, perhaps, 
or six of those, are for raison, of the word, as we use in the school, 
mood modifier. That is the word we use. 

Mr. Phillips. Nine to 12 children every 2 weeks ? 

Mr. Yorxo. Twice a month. 

Mr. Phillips. Every 2 weeks nine to 12 are suspended from school ? 

Mr. Yorxo. I would say we have approximately 18 to 24 suspensions, 
here lately, a month, that go before the board. Of that five to six of 
those might be just for mood modification. Most of them are unruly in 
school and cannot get along with the other children, have assaulted a 
child, and such, arid perhaps inood modification. But, regardless of 
what it is, whether it be an assault on a teacher, assault on a pupil, 
whether it is extortion, whether it be mood modifier, the counselor of 
that school first notifies the child. 

The principal is the one that gives the ^commendation to the ad- 
ministrative staff that that child be suspended from school. The coun- 
selor of that school tries to contact— and sometimes in this area I think 
yon will find this time overall— it is extrenviy difficult to contact that 
pa rait by phone, day or night, either they have just left, or whatever, 
I do not know what it is, but it is extremely di^cnlt. We send a letter 
to the parent, telling of the reasons, and also when the suspension 
hearing will be held. 

And they have a time element before that to write f letter back to 
us, to contact us in any way they want, if they woulr. like to appear, 



or just write us a letter on behalf of their child, yon know, to l>e sus- 
pended from school. 

If we think it is one of these cases wh?rc we have not been able or 
have not tried hard enough before we bring it to the board, we send 
another letter. There have been occasions when the counselors them- 
selves will go out from the school to the parents' home to try to contact 
the parent and say your child is bcinfr suspended. 

We have founcl'just like Judge Ferguson said to you, just like Art 
Barker said, if you remember Ait Barker said the other day he would 
like to have a cell, sometimes, for some of the parents, to put them away, 
and if yon remember Judge Ferguson said he is not 

Mr. Pn illips. After they send the letter, what happens ? 

Mr. Yorxo. If they do not show up, then our only alternative is to 
turn around and suspend the child. As a rule, what we do with that, 
we assign that child to a special education center. If the child is old 
enough, it might be to the vocation center or one of the special educa- 
tion centers. We then inform the parents again that they are to go 
down and enroll that child into this special educational center> 

Mr. Phillips. What is the educational center ? 

Mr. Youxa. In other words, ;f the child you would say is old enough, 
we will send them to Hopkins on a part-time basis if the child wants 
to. We do not close the door upon that child for education any more 
than we would close the door on the child that has been adjudicated by 
the courts. 

Mr. Phillips. What I had asked Mrs. Miller, who is a member of 
your board, and she does not know, I asked her what happens to these 
children who get suspended, and she said she did not know. And she 
said they kept asking the administration what happened to these chil- 
dren and they could not tell her. 

Mr. Young. No; I think what Mrs. Miller was talking alwnt, sir, 
was the fact that what happens to them if the parents do not want to 
do anything about it, and they do not go to the education school, and 
thev do not take advantage. 

Mr. Phillips. All right, what happens if the 16-year-old or the 
15-year-old child docs not show up ? 

Mr. Young. Then another letter will be sent out to the home, asking 
where the child is, and then to the point where we have put in a 
truancy report on the child. 

Mr. Phillips. Do yon get the child in the program ? 

Mr. Young. Again, I reiterate, sir, like Judge Ferguson said, and 
everybody else said, that we cannot bodily take this child by the hand 
and grab him, and put him into a car and take him to one of these 
things. We have referred children to places like the Seed and the rest 
of them. We have referred the parents to them ; but unless the parents 
take the initiative, there is no way without this involuntary commit- 
ment that you were talking about, that it could possibly be done from 
our viewpoint. 

I also take the view of Pat Tornillo. I would like to look further, a 
lot further into the ramifications of involuntary commitment. 
Chairman Pepper. Mr. Tornillo ? 
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STATEMENT OF PATRICK TORNILLO, JR.— Resumed 

Mr. Tornillo. Maybe I could help a little bit I think we are talk- 
ing about two different things, suspension and expulsion. With suspen- 
sion the child returns to school after the suspension, whether it is 10 
days, or whether it is 30 days of suspension. 

Mr. Phillips. What happens during the 10 to 30 days ? 

Mr. Tornillo. During that time the child is either given work to do, 
is assigned work, or what have you. 

Mr. Phillips. He can sta y home ? 

Mr. Torniixo. In a suspension, outside 

Mr. Phillips. He can go to the beach and shoot up ? 

Mr. Tornillo. Yes, during the suspension. 

Mr. Phillips. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Tornillo. And the expulsion, of course, is even more drastic. 
There the expulsion is from the public school system, and we recently, 
in the last 2 years, instituted a special school where the child who is 
expelled from the regular school can be assigned there, not auto- 
matically, but can be assigned there if there is the feeling that lie 
could be rehabilitated. 

Mr. Phillips. How many children in that special school ? 

Mr. Tornillo. Very few. I guess last time there were 40 or 42. 

Mr. Young. Forty-three. 

Mr. Phiilips, I do not think Mr. Tornillo and I are arguing about 
the point. What we are trying to do, I think both of us will agree, we 
just cannot do it. 

Chairman Pepj'ER. Do you have anything else ? 

Mr. Tornillo. No, sir. No, sir. 

Chairman Pepper. Oh, yes, the young lady here wants to say some- 
thing. 

Come up here to the microphone so we can get yon. Give us your 
name, please, and where do you live ? 

AUDIENCE DISCUSSION: MAM, STUDENT, O0RAL GABLES HIGH 
SCHOOL, DADE COUNTY, FLA.; KATHY, STUDENT, DADE COUNTY 
(FLA.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS; BRAD RUBEN, RESEARCHER, PROGRAM 
ANALYSIS DIVISION, PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM, DADE COUNTY, 
FLA.; RUTH CAUSEY, CHAIRMAN, FAMILY HEALTH EDUCATION, 
CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, DADE COUNTY, FLA. 

Mari. It is unknown. Okay ? 

Chairman Pepper. Pardon? 

Mari. I do not care to give my name out. 

Chairman Pepper. Very well. Are you in school anvwhere* 

Mart. Yeah, in Gables, in 

Chairman Pepper. In Coral Gables high school ? 
Mari. Right. 

Chairman Pepper. Go ahead. 
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Maui. I would like to know where these two gentlemen get their 
information from, because I have been suspended and I have friends 
who have .suspended, and during the 10 days or the 30-day period 
that we have been suspended for, our parentshave never known about 
it. We have never {rotten anything in the mail. They do not know what 
\ve are doing, We 311st go out and we do whatever \ve want to do. There 
is no work assigned to us. 

We are not sent anywhere, and that is all I would like to tell you. 

Chairman Pkppkr. Does your friend want to make any statement? 

Statement of Eathy 

Katjiy. I was suspended two times, and my parents only knew 
once. 

Chairman Pkiter. I would like to ask you to come back just a 
minute. 

Would you give us your recommendations? You are a student, and 
obviously a very intelligent young lady. You have heard the testi- 
mony here, and we want to know* what can be done alwut this problem. 
Have you any recommendations for the committee? 

ari. Well, some of it I think is really like beating around the 
bush, if I can say that, because I do not— I do not see that you can 
separate these people. Like you always use heroin addicts as a term, 
and it is just not heroin addicts you know. That is not all there is. 
There are like what Mr. Gibber said the first, day, there are users, 
you know, and there arc abusers, and if yon separate these people into 
one group, it is not going to do any good. For example, separating 
ignorant people and putting them in one sector, they arc not going 
to learn anything from cacli other. They are just going to learn the 
same thing, or maybe even something more worse than that And if 
yon put all heroin addicts, ns you like to say, in one group, they are 
not going to learn very much from that at all. 

I can see your point, like you do not want to get the other innocent 
people involved in it and also this group Seed, these people when they 
come out it is Kkc brainwashing. They arc not allowed to associate with 
people at all. 

Like I had a friend who went into I think it was Operation Reentry, 
and w'lien she came out I went up to her and I saia hi, how are you 
feeling, you know, how arc you doing, and she said I cannot talk to 
you, yon are negative. 

IvATif y. They arc allowed to when they conic out. 

Mr. Phillips. Perhaps the reason they are suggesting that is that 
you may have l>ecn involved with them in drugs, and that they are not 
supposed to go and associate with people who have been involved 'vith 
them in drugs. Might that not Ik* the reason ? 

Katiiv. Tt is the lvason. 

Mr. Phillips. That is the lvason, not to associate with people if you 
have just gotten straight, yourself, and you do not want to go back 
and associate with people taking drugs. 

Chairman Pepprr. Do you think a program that would Ins effective 
can be carried out in the schools, themselves? 

Maul OK. We have got in our schools what is called HUG, and it 
is human undoi-standing and growth, and it has just been going on for 
like say less than 6 months, and it is very good. Like that is what Mr. 
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Gibber was talking about to yon before, and it is like for as long as it 
has been going on I think it' is doing really well, because people are 
beginning to know about it. and they have come in, and we have helped 
a lot of people. 

And it is going on next year, too, hopefully. lint, it has been very 
looked down upon by all of the stuff. 

Chairman Peppicr. Is that Coral Gables High School ? 

M am. Right; it has been very looked do\ n upon by the school, like 
thev just got rid of the three best teachers. 

Chairman Pepper. What sort of a program is that, and what do they 
do for the students ? 

Mam. It is like any kind of help you can <n to. and they arc not just 
drugs. If you just want to go there and talk, they have counselors in 
there who are trained to deal with people, or just" kid counselors. It is 
like peers, you know, and they just go in, and the kids can just come in 
anytime they want to. 

Chairman Peppkr. Is this agency set up by the school, itself? 

Maki. It is mostly set up by 

Chahrwi Pepper. The school, itself ? 

Mart. No, it is the kids in tb n school who wanted to do it, and Miss 
Sommcr, who was here. 

Chairman Pepper. V oluntary people? 
Mari. Right; right. 

Chairman Pepper. Voluntary people setting the program up in the 
school with the permission of the authorities ? 

Mr. Youxg. The gentleman who set the program up is a school coun- 
selor assigned to that school. It is not an outside volunteer thing. It is 
something that the school has done, itself. 

Chairman Pepper. I see, through the counselor. Is that your idea 
as to how it is operated ? 

Mari. That is what it is. JBut most of the school staff, like the prin- 
cipal and everything, I, myself, feel that they are very against it 
because they think it is a place where the kids can hang out, because 
like, you know, a lot of kids do go in their at lunchtime and every- 
thing. 

After all of the things that have happened outside, you can't go any- 
where now. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, I wonder just how extensive is the use of 
drugs by the students at the Coral Gables High School ? 

Mari. Well, I think like — I do not know becouse I do not like to 
deal with percentages, so I really could not tell you. 

Chairman Pepper. Is there quite a volume of it, quite a bit of it? 

Mart. Yeah. 

Chairman Pepper. I see. Any questions of the young lady ? 
Thank you very much. We appreciate your coming up. 
Now, this gentleman wants to say something. Come right up. Would 
you care to give us your name ? 

Statement of Brad Ruben 

Mr. Ruben. I am Brad Ruben, and I do research for Pade County, 
and I work with the program analysis division. At this time I aih 
working on a report of the drug programs in Dade County. 

There is really only one reason that I want to talk to you fqdaj; 
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and that is because I wanted to dispel any idea you have that pro- 
fessionals are not doing their job in Dade County. I am not sure if 
you heard about the Genesis House program in Dade County, but this 
is the only program that is operated cut - rely by piofcssionals. 
Chairman Pepper. What is the name of it ? 

Sir. Rubex. Genesis House, and this program, from the information 
that I have, as a field interviewer, is the only program that is really 
working effectively. 

Chairman Pepper. Where is that located ? 

Mr. Ruben. That is located in Perrine, Fla. This program is work- 
ing effectively because it is small. It works with young people ages 
14 to 21, £irls only, and is run entirely by professionals. But, the rea- 
son that the other programs it appears arc not working well is because 
these programs are bc'ng ; nterfercd with by administrative tactics 
rather than professional tactics, where professionals are allowed the 
freedom to carry out programs the way they see fit. The programs do 
their work well. 

In Dade County the comprehensive program at Jackson Memorial 
Hosiptal is having its own problems because the professionals there 
are feeling that they are being interfered with much too extensively 
by the administrators. 

As a matter of fact, the most prominent professional in the pro- 
gram has just recently left because she felt, herself, that she could 
not do the work that was necessary to be done because of adminis- 
trative interference. 

So, I feel that it is really unfair to say that professionals are not 
doing their job, or that they cannot do their job when they are given 
the chance and opportunity. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, thank you very much. We appreciate your 
giving us your views. 

We are going to hear the other two people and then we will have 
to go because we have run so late. 

Do you want to say something else, Kathy ? 

Katht. I have a suggestion. When you suspend a kid from school 
that you do have a followup program on it, because I was suspended 
two times, and I was caught three times. They said I was on drugs, 
and I was, but I never admitted it to them and they told my parents 
that I vas, and they never had any followup at all. 

The one time my parents never found out because they were out of 
town, and I had my sister call for me, and she went to school and 
talked to them, and they brought it down from 30 days to 2 days, 
and I took the letter out of the mail, and my parents never found out. 

And the letter that came said that I w'as skipping 10th period, and 
the reason I was suspended was because I was on drugs, and that is 
what they said in the letter, was because I was cutting classes, and 
for 30 days you do not get suspended for that, and that was the only 
letter that ever came to our house, and I got it. 

Chairman Pepper. Nobody checked up during the 30 days to see 
what happened to you, or anything? 

Kathy. They brought the suspension down to 2 days. My sister 
went to school and talked to them, and they will do that if you have 
-someone to go to school, they will bring the suspension down. But, 
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thei j i S 110 follown P programs. I know zillions of kids that get sus- 
pended, and they go out, and like I say, get stoned while they are 
suspended, and there is no followup program at all. And thev just 
get in more trouble, and 1 was never expelled, or anything, amf I was 
caught three times. 

But, there was nothing— they didn't do anything forme. 

Chairman Pepper. What kind of a program do von think we should 
have in the schools? 

Kathy. I think if they think somoone is on drugs they should sug- 
gest to them a program, explain what it is about and everything. Yon 
cannot force them to go because unless they make their own mind 
they are not going to go straight because a lot of people also suggested 
to me, Here's Help, and all of those programs, and I never would go. 

And I finally went to one, myself, Ben Sheppard's group, and I 
do not know. It helped me. I went straight. I go a great deal to the one 
m Perrine now, and I get a lot out of that, and that was the only way, 
when yen made up your own mind, my own mind, that I would go 
straight, and that is the only way you can do it. 

Chairman Pepper. Well, that is very interesting. 

Kathy. That is where the kids were today, they are the kids we 
counsel. 

Chairman Pepper. W r ereyou with Dr. Sheppard's group today ? 
K athy. Yeah, and the kids we counsel. 

Chairman Pepper. Mr. Mann and I were speaking to each other 
about it at lunch, and were you all on methadone in Dr. Ben Sheppard's 
clinic? 11 

Kathy. No. I never was addicted to it. 

Chairman Pepper. But in the clinic, itself, does Dr. Sheppard use 
methadone on the young people that he tries to help ? 

Kathy. I was not in the methadone clinic. These are sessions, group 
therapy. It is a separate thing, and I do not think he does it on young 
kids, as far as I have heard. 

Chairman Pepper. What is the name of the one yon were in ? 

Kathy. It doesn't have a name. Kids just know Dr. Sheppard's 
meeting. 

Chairman Pepper. How is it distinguished from his methadone 
clinic? 

Kathy. Well, the methadone clinic— they have a sign on these 
meetings, and the kids in our meetings, we do not have anybody that's 
addicted. We have one girl, but that's it, and she was addicted, and now 
she's not. These are kids that are using drugs, and they are into them 
serious and you do not realize just because you don't use heroin that 
it is not serious. You can be killed just as easily on anything else, and 
the drug problem is not just heroin. It is other things that are more 
popular in the schools, anyway. Down here you do not find that much 
heroin in the schools as you do everything else. 

Chairman Pepper. Are drugs bought and sold in the schools here ? 

Kathy. Well, sure they are. That's where the kids are and that is 
where the dru-^s are going to be. 

Chairman Pepper. I see. Well, thank you very much. We appreciate 
your help. You have been very helpful. 

Now, this lady, would you care to say anything? 
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Statement of Ruth Causey 

Chairman Pepper. Come up here, and will you please give your 
name and position that you hold ? You are in the PTA V 

Mrs. Causey. Yes, thank you. My name is Ruth Causey, and I am 
the family health education chairman, and also of the children's emo- 
tional health program of ihe Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
also the County Parents and Teachers, and 1 had heard that someone 
was asking where the PTA was, earlier. I was on my way to the grocery 
store, but here I am. 

Chairman Pepper. Thank you very much. We are glad to have you. 

Mrs. Catjsey. But, I am not the health clubman who more properly 
concentrates on this particular problem. But, we did want you to know 
that we are very cognizant of this program, and we have been involved 
in many programs, helping people with workshops, with conferences, 
with study groups, and with local unit programs and Dade County 
program?, and State programs which involve, among other things, 
education about drugs with parents and students, and the PTA's, and 
with as many of the teachers and professionals as can be involved. 

We also have volunteers trained to go into the third grades and show 
the film "Drugs Are Like That," which is a locally produced film with 
which I am sure you are familiar. Our PTA workers do man the 
clinics and help with the OD's that sometimes appear. 

We have tried. We have a national resolution about education con- 
cerning drugs. This year there was added to that resolution an empha- 
sis upon prevention. We do have, at the national level our NIMH grant 
for children's emotional health project, which is a 3-ycar project ex- 
tended through this year. And perhaps we will get a further grant 
with perhaps more emphasis on the very serious problem of drugs. 

But, this is a preventative program, and in the course of this we have 
had 20 conferences throughout the State of Florida covering all of our 
districts, and one big one. We have had three in Dade Countv. 

This is not just on drugs. This is on the emotional health of children. 

Mr. Phillips. Excuse me. You said something about you assist in 
overdoses? 

Mrs. Causey. No, I am saying that we help in the clinics just as a 
traditional function you help in the school health room, or clinic, or it 
has been known by various names. 

Mr. Phillips. And they have overdoses there ? 

Mrs. Causey. And there are times when kids are brought in where 
there is a possibility of an overdose. 

Chairman Pepper. You help;? 

Mr. Phillips. You help out in that situation ? 

Mrs. Causey. Well, we arc there in the clinic so, therefore, we do 
help out. 

Mr. Phillips. Thank you. I am sorry to interrupt. 
Mrs. Causky. That is all. 

Chairman Pepper. T hiow the PTA has always done a fine job, and 
we sure hope you will help devise and implement a system and pro- 
cedures and programs that will be helnf ul at these meetings. 

Mrs. Causey. Wc have worked f( r the preventive things, such as 
we worked very hard at the State level, and we have a, lobbv to get 
more guidance counselors. This was a successful effort. We feel that 
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this is one way to prevent. We also hop" chat we will *M an institute 
for referral, such as training in mental health done here in Dade 
Comity, one of the two State institutes which will help research i-ome 
of the problems and train people in working with these parents-and 
the teachers, as well. 

This is our focus now, prevention, and we did a saturation job on 
drugs so that people will not come to a meeting any more if you call 
it drugs, so what you ha\e to do is call it something else and give the 
people the opportunity to hear about it, and to talk about the things 
which perhaps lead up to drug usage, so that the kids not be given a 
negative choice of drugs instead of another way to go. 

Chairman Peppeh. Well, we certainly thank you, and we hope the 
grocery store hasn't closed. Thank you very much". 

Mrs. Causey. I will leave our survey with you. It was an inhouse 
thing but we did try to cover the State, and we think our findings are 
significant. 

Chairman Pepper. Please leave it with the staff. We are very, very 
pleased to have it. 

By the way, before we adjourn, I want to express the committee's 
thanks to the school authorities here for allowing us to use their very 
fine facilities. 

The committee will now adjourn. 

(Thereupon, at 6:20 p.m., the hearing was adjourned to reconvene 
Thursday, September 21, 1072, entitled "Drugs in Our Schools, 
Chicago, 111.' 1 ) 
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